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LETTER I. 



Dear Sir, 



Bontogia far mer* Jwu 13, 176$, 



YTOU laid your commands upon me at 
\* partitig, to communicate from time 
■*■ to time the obfervations I fhould 
taake in the courfe of my travels, and it 
was an injunftion I received with pleafureJ 
In gratifying your curiofity, I (hall find fome 
amufeiiient to beguile the tedious hours, which, 
without fome fudi employment, Would be 
rendered infupportable by diftemper and dif- 
quiet. 

You kntfw, and pitied my fituation, tra- 
duced by malice, perfecUted by fa£Uon, aban- 
doned by falfe patrons, and overwhelmed by the 
Vox. L B ~ fenfo 
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fenfe of a domeftic calamity, which U was 
not in the power of fortune to repair. 

You know with what eagernef? I fled from 
my country as a fcene of illiberal difpute, and 
incredible inflation, where. % few wqrthjefe 
incendiaries had, by dint of perfidious calum- 
nies and atrocious abufe, kindled up a flame 
which threatened all the horrors of civil dif~ 
fenfion. 

I packed up my little family in, a hired 
coach, and attended by my trufty fervantv 
who had lived with me a dozen of years, and 
now refufed to leaver me, took the road to Do- 
ver, in my way to the South of France where 
I hoped the njildnefe of the cUmatje would 
prove favourable to the weak Hate of my lungs. 

You advifed me to have recoujrfe again to 
the Bath waters, from the ufe of which I had 
received great benefit the preceding winter : 
but I had many inducement* to kavs Eng- 
land- My wife earneftly begged I would con-, 
vey her from a country where every object 
ferved to nourifli her grief; I was in hopes that 
a fucceflion of new fcenes would engage her 
attention, and gradually call off her mind from, 
a feries of ]painful reflexions v and I imagined 

tfce 
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the change of" ai«, and & journey of near a 
thoufand miles, would have a happy effeft 
upon my own confutation. But, as the fum- 
mer was already advanced, and the heat too 
excdfive for travelling in warm climates, I 
propofed ftaying at Boulogne till the begin- 
ning of autumn, and in the mean time to 
bathe in the fea, with a view to ftrengthen 
and prepare my body for the fatigues of fuch 
a long journey. 

A man who travels with a family of five* 
jterfons, muft lay his account with a number 
of mortifications y arid fbnie of thefe I have 
already happily overcome. Though I wa» 
well acquainted With the road to Dover, and 
liiade allowances accordingly, I could not help 
being chagrined at the bad accommodation 
and impudent imposition to which I was ex- 
pofeA Thefe I found the more difagreeable, 
as we Wer£ detained a day extraordinary on 
the road, in confequence of my wife's be- 
ing ittdifpofed/ 

I need not tell you this is the worfi road in 
England, with refpeft to the conveniencies of 
travelling, and muft certainly imprefs foreign- 
ers with an unfavourable opinion of the nation 

B 2 in 
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in general. The charibers#re in general cold 
and comfbrtlefs, the beds'paultry, the cookery 
execrable, the wine poifon, the attendance 
bad, the publicans infolent, and the bills ex* 
tortion ; there is not a drop of tolerable malt 
liquor to be had from London to Dover. 

Every landlord and every waiter harangued 
upon the knavery of a publican in Canter- 
bury, who had charged the French ambaflador 
forty pounds for a fupper that. was not worth 
forty fhiilings. They talked much of ho- 
nefty and confciencej but when they pro- 
duced their own bilk, they appeared to be 
all of the fame family and complexion. If 
it was a reproach upon the Englifli nation, that 
an innkeeper fhould pillage ftrangers at that 
rate ; it is a greater fcandal* that the fame fel- 
low fhouW be able to keep his houfe ftill o- 
pen. I own, I think it would be for the ho- 
nour of the kingdom to reform the abufes of 
this road j and in particular to improve the 
avenue to London by the way of Kent-Street, 
which is a motif difgraccful entrance to fuch 
an opulent city. A foreigner, in palling 
through this beggarly and ruinous fuburb,. 
conceives fuch an idea ef mifery and mean- 

nefsj. 
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nefs, as all the wealth and magnificence of 
London and Weftnflnfter are afterwards un- 
able to deftroy. A friend of mine, who brought 
a Parisian from Dover jn his own poft-chaife, 
tontrived to enter Southwark after it was dark, 
that his friend might not perceive the naked* 
nefs of this quarter. The Granger was much 
pleafed with the great number of fhops full of 
merchandize, lighted up to the beft advantage. 
He was aftoniihed at the difplayof riches in 
Lombard- Street and Cheapfide. The badnefs 
of the pavement made himiind the ftreets twice 
as long as they were. They alighted in Upper 
Brook-Street by Grofvenor-Square ; and when 
his condu&or told him they were then about 
the middle of London, the Frenchman de- 
clared, with marks ©f infinite furprize, that 
London was very near as long as Paris. 

©n. my arrival at Dover I payed off my 
coachman, who went away with a heavy heart. 
He wanted much to crofs the fea, and endea- 
voured to perfuade me to carry the coach and 
horfes to the other fide* If I had been xe- 
iblyed to fct out immediately for the South, 
perhaps I fhould have taken his advice. If 
I had retained him at the rate of twenty 

B 3 guineas 
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guineas per month, which was the price b« 
demanded, and begun my journey without 
hesitation, I fhould travel more agreeably 
than I can expeft to do in the carriages of 
this country ; and the difference of the ex- 
pence would be a meer trifle. I would ad- 
vife every man who travels through France to 
bring his own vehicle along with him, or at 
leaft to purchafe one at Calais or Boulogne, 
where fecond-hand berlins and chaifes may 
be generally had at reafonable rates. I have 
been offered a very good berlin for thirty gui-> 
neas : but before I make the purchafe, I muft 
. be better informed touching the different me* 
thods of travelling in this country. 

Dover is commonly termed a den of thieves $ 
and I am afraid it is not altogether without 
reafon, it has acquired this appellation. The 
people are faid to live by piracy in time of 
war ; and by fmugghng and fleecing ftrangers 
in time of peace : but I will do thera the 
juftice to fay, they make no diftin&ion be- 
tween foreigners and natives. Without all 
doubt a man cannot be much worfe lodged 
and worfe treated in any part of Europe j 
nor will he in any other place me;et with more 

flagrant 
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J&gfeftt instances of fraud, impofition, and 
brutality. One would imagine they had form- 
ed a general confpiracy againft all thofe who 
fcither go to, or return from the continent. 
About five years ago, in my paflage from 
Flufhing to Dover, the mafter of the packet- 
boat brought to all of a fudden off the South 
JFbrelarid, although the wind was as favour- 
able as it could blow. He was immediately 
boarded by a cuftom-houfe boat, the officer 
6f which appeared to be his friend. He then 
gave the paflengers to understand, that as it 
was low water, the (hip could not go into 
the harbour i but that the boat would carry 
them afhore with their baggage. 
* The fcuftom-houfe officer demanded a gui- 
nea for this fefvke, and the bargain was made. 
Before we quitted the fhip, we were obliged 
to gratify the cabin-boy for his attendance, 
and to give drink-money to the failors. The 
boat was run aground on the open beach ; 
but we could not get afhore without the af- 
fift aric* of three or four fellows, who infifted 
Upon being paid for their trouble. Every 
parcel and bundle, as it was landed, was 
fnafched up by a feparate porter : one ran 

B 4 away 
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away with a hat-box, another with a wig^ 
box, a third with a couple of fhirts tied up 
;n a handkerchief, and two were employed in 
carrying a fmall portmanteau that did not 
weigh forty pounds. All our things were 
hurried to the cuftom-houfe to be fearched, 
and the fearcher was paid for difordering our- 
cloaths : from thence they were removed to 
the inn, where the porters demanded half a 
crown each for their labour. It was in vain 
to expoftulate j they furrounded the houfe like 
a pack of hungry hounds, and raifed fuch 
a clamour, that we were fain to comply. Af- 
ter we had undergone all this impofition, w<; 
were vifited by the matter of the packet, who, 
having taken our fares, and wifhed us joy .of 
our happy arrival in England, exprefled his 
hope that we would remember the poor mas- 
ter, whofe wages were very fmall, and whQ. 
chiefly depended upon the generpfity of th? 
paflengers. I own I was {hocked at hi$ mean^ 
nefs, and could not help telling him fo, I told 
him, I could not conceive what title he had 
to any fuch gratification : he had fixteen pafr 
fengers, who paid a guinea each, on the 
fupppfiticn that, every perfpn (hovjld have a 

bed. 
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lied ; but there were no more than eight beds 
in the cabin, and each of thefe was occupied 
before I came on board $ fo that if we had 
been detained at fea a whole week by con- 
trary winds and bad weather, one half of the 
paffengers muft have flept upon the boards, 
howfoever their health might have buffered 
from this want of accommodation. Not- 
withstanding this check, he was fo very ab- 
)c6t and importunate, that we gave him a 
crown a piece* and he retired. 

The firft thing I did when I arrived at Do- 
ver this laft time, was to fend for the matter 
of a packet-boat, and agree with him to 
carry us to Boulogne at once, by which means 
I faved the expence of travelling by land from 
Calais to this laft place, a journey of four- 
and-twenty miles. The hire of a veffel from 
Pover to Boulogne is precifely the fame as 
from Dover to Calais, five guineas j but this 
{kipper demanded eight, and, as I did not 
know the fare, I agreed to give him fix. 
We embarked between fix and feven in the 
evening, and found ourfelves in a molt 
wretched hovel, on board what is called a 
FoJkftone cutter. The cabin was fo fmall 

that 
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that a dog could hardly turn in It, and ttofc 
beds put me in mind of the holts d6icribfcd 
in fome catacombs, in which the bodies of 
the dead were depofited, being tbruft in with 
the feet foremoft j there was no getting into 
them but end- ways, and indeed they feemed 
fo dirty, that nothing but extreme neeeflity 
could -have obliged me to ufe them. We fat 
Up all night in a moft uncomfortable Situati- 
on, toffed about by the fea, cold, and cramped 
and weary, and languifhing for want of fleep; 
At three in the morning the mafter tame 
down, and told us we were juft off the har- 
bour of Boulogne 3 but the wind blowing 
off fhore, he could not poffibly eater, and 
therefore advifed us to go alhore in the 
boat- I went upon deck to view the coaft, 
when he pointed to the place where he faid 
Boulogne ftood, declaring at the fame time we 
were within a ftiort mile of the harbour^ 
mouth. The morning was cold and raw, 
and I knew myfelf extremely fubje£ to catch, 
cold ; neverthelefs we wet* all fo impatient 
to be aftiore, that I refolved to take his advice. 
The boat was already hoifted out, and we 
went on board of it, after 1 I had paid the 
4 captain 
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f*ptain and gratified his crew. Wehadfcarce 
parted from the fhip t when we perceived a 
boat cooiing towards us from the {bore? and 
the mailer gave us to understand, it was 
coming to carry us into the harbour. Wtaft 
I obje&ed to the trouble of Shifting from one 
boat to another in the open fea, which (by 
the bye) was a little rough ; he faid it was a 
privilege which the watermen of Boulogne 
bad, to carry all paflengers afhore, and that 
this privilege he durft not venture to infringe. 
This was no time nor place to remonftrate* 
The French boat came alongfide half filled 
with water, and we were handed from the 
toe to the other. We were then obliged to 
life upon our oars, till the captain's boat 
went on board and returned from the (hip 
with a packet of letters. We were after- 
wards rowed a long league, in a rough fea f 
againft wind and tide, before we reached the 
harbour, where we landed, benumbed with 
told, and the women exceffively fick : from 
wr landing-place we were obliged to walk ve- 
ry near a tttUe to the inn where we purpefed 
to lodge, attended by fi* or feven men and 
IfPtaen, bare-legged, carrying our baggage* 

This 
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This boat coft me a guinea, befides paying 
exorbitantly the people who carried our things ; 
fo that the inhabitants of Dover and of Bou- 
logne feem to be of the fame kidney, and in- 
deed they underftand one another pcrfe&ly 
well. It was our honeft captain who made 
the fignal for the fhore-boat before I went 
upon deck ; by which means he not only gra- 
tified his friends, the watermen of Boulogne, 
but alfo faved about fifteen {hillings portage, 
which hie rnuft have paid had he gone into 
the harbour ; and thus he found himfelf at 
liberty to return to Dover, which he reached 
in four hours, I mention thefe circumftances 
as a warning to other paffengers. When a 
man hires a packet-boat from Dover to Ca- 
lais or Boulogne, let him remember that the 
ftated price is five guineas j and let him in- 
fifbupon being carried into the harbour in the 
(hip, without paying the lead: regard to the 
reprefentations of the mafter, who is gene-* 
rally a little difty knave. When he tells you 
it is low water, or the wind is in your teeth, 
you may fay you will ftay on board till it is 
high water, or till the wind comes favourable. 
. U he fees you are refolute, he will find mean? 
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fa -brrtg: his fhip into the harbour, or at 
leaft to convince you; without a poffib$ty of 
your being deceived, that it is not in his 
power; After all, the fellow himfelf was a tofcr 
by his findTe ; if he had gone into the har- 
bour, he would hare had another fare im- 
mediately back to Dover, for there was a- 
Stoteh gentleman at the inn waiting for fucb 
an opportunity. 

. Knowing my own weak conftkutiort, I took 
it for granted this morning's adventure would 
coft ma a fit of illnefs > and what added to> 
my chagrin, when we arrived at the kin, alt 
the beds were occupied; fo that we vyefe'o- 
hliged to (it in a cold kitchen above two hours, 
until fomeof the lodgers fhould get op. This, 
was fueh a bad fpecirnen of French accom— 
modation* that my wife could not hplp re- 
gretting even the inns of Rocheftcr, Sitting— 
bourn, and Canterbury; t>ad;as they are, they 
certainly have the advantage, when compared 
with the execrable auberges of this country, 
where one finds nothing but dirt and impo- 
fttion. Xkit would imagine the French. were 
flill at war with the Englifti, for they pillage- 
them without mercy. 

Among 
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Among the Arrangers at this inn where w$ 
lodged, there was a gentleman of the faculty / 
juft returned from Italy, Underftanding that 
I intended to winter in the South of France* 
on account of a pulmonic diforder, he ftrongty 
recommended the climate of Nice in Pro- 
vence, which, indeed, I had often heard ex- 
tolled $ and I am almoft refolved togo 'thither, 
not- only for the fake of the air, but alfo for- 
ks fituation on the Mediterranean, where I 
can have the benefit of bathing; and from 
whence there is a (hort cut by fea to Italy, 
(hould I find it neceffary fo try the air pf^ 
Naples* 

After having been ill accommodated thiw 
days at our inn, we have at laft found com- 
modious lodgings, by means of Mrs. B*^, * f 
very agreeable French lady, to whom we werar 
recommended by her hufband, who is ittjf 
countryman, and at prefent refident in Lea* 
don. For three goineas a month we have the v 
greateft part of a houfe tolerably farnilbfcd ^ 
four bed-chambers on the firft floor, a large 
parlour below, a kitchen, and the ufe of a 
cellar. . 

Thefe, 
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Ticfe, I ^wn, are frprokqs incidents, fcarcqr 
worth coinmitting to paper ; hat th«y may 
fexv« to introduce pt)fervati©n9 of mora qon- 
feqijencej and in the mean time I know np- 
thiijg wfll be iRdjfcrent to you, thatcencorng 
Your humble fervantt r 

i 
LETTER II, 

MwhgKt fir «wr, J*fyi$> 17*^ 

Dear Sir, 

THE cqftora-houfe officers at Boulogne 
though ?s *lert, are rather more Qtvif 
tha^ fho& on your fide of the water. I hf cgtjght 
no plate alopg with me» htjt a doges and a hall 
of fpoons, and a dozen teaspoons : the firft 
feripg found ki one of our portmanteaus, when 
tbey w?re examined at the bureau, eoft me 
feve»teeii h?tt$entr/f : the ojfcers bejaglackily 
hi njty fervaitt's pocket, efcaped duty fre$, AH 
wrought fiiver imported riitOfBmijcfe, pays at 
the rate of fo Ha#ch per ift^gk : therefore 
thofe who have any quantity- ofu plate, wilt 
do well to leave it behind the/p* unlefs they 

can 
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can confide in the dexterity of the ftdp^ 
inafters ; fome of whom will undertake t# 
land it without the ceremony of examination^ 
The ordonnances of France are fo unfavour— 
tble to Grangers, that they oblige, them to* 
pay at the rate of five per cent, for all the 
bed and table linen which they bring into 
the kingdom, even though it has been u&d. 
When my trunks arrived in a (hip from the 
river Thames, I underwent-this ordeal : but 
what gives me more vexation, my books have 
been flopped at the bureau ; and will.be fent 
to Amiens at my expence, to be examined by 
the chambre Jyndicale $ left they fhould con- 
tain fomething prejudicial to the ftate, or to 
the religion of the country. This is a fpedes 
of oppreflion which one would not expeffc 
to meet with in France, which piques itfelf 
on its politenefs and hofpitality : but the 
truth is, I know no country in which ftran- 
gers are worfe treated, with refpett to their 
efiential concerns. If a foreigner dies itt 
France, the kiftg feizes all his efFe&s, even 
though his httr fliould be upon the fpot ; and 
this tyranny is called the droit d'aubaine i 
founded at firft upon the foppofition, tha* 

all 
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all tie eftate of foreigners refiding La France 
was acquired in that kingdom, and that* 
therefor^ it would be unjuft to convey it 
to another country. U an Engiifh proteftant 
goes ta France for the benefit of his health/ 
Attended, by his wife or his fan, or both, and 
dies vtkh efle6to in the houfe to the amount 
of a thoufand guineas, the king feizes the 
whole, due family is left deftitute, and the 
bedy of thedeceafed is denied chriftian burial* 
The Swift* by capitulation, are exempted 
from this defpotiftn, and fo are the Scots, in 
confequence of an ancient alliance between 
the two qattons* The lame droit Jaubaine is 
exa&ed by fome of the princes in Germany : 
but it is a great difcouragement to commerce, 
and prejudices every country where it is ex* 
ercifed, to ten times the value of what it 
brings into the coffers of the fovereign. 

I am exceedingly mortified at the detention 
of my books, which not only deprives me of 
an araufement which I can very ill difpenfe 
with ; but, in all probability, will expbfe me 
to iimdry other inconveniencies. I mull be 
at the expence of fending them fixty miles 
to be examined, and run the rifque of their 

Vo*.. I. C being 
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being condemned ; and, in the mean lime; 
I may lofe the opportunity of fending them 
with my heavy baggage by fea to Bourdeaux, 
to be fent up the Garonne to Tholoufe, and 
from thence tranfmitted through the canal 
of Languedoc to Cette, which is a fea- port oil 
the Mediterranean, about three or four leagues 
from Montpelier. 

For therecovcry of my books, I had reeourfc 
to the advice of my landlord, Mon£ JB — — . 
He is a handfome young fellow, about twenty- 
five years of age, and keeps houfe with two 
maiden Afters, who are profeffed devotees. 
The brother is a little libertine, good na- 
tured and obliging; but a true Frenchman 
in vanity, which is undoubtedly the ruling 
paffion of this volatile people. He has an 
inconfiderable place under the government, 
in confequence of which he is permitted to 
wear a fword, a privilege which he does not 
fail to ufe. He is likewife receiver of the 
tythes of the clergy in this diftrift, an office 
that gives him a command of money, and he, 
moreover, deals in the wine trade. When I 
came to his houfe, he made a parade of all 
thefe advantages i he difplayed his bags oft 

moneys 
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Sidney, and fome old gold which his father 
had left htm. He defcribed his chateau in 
die country j dropped hints of the fortunes 
that were fettled upon mademoifclles his Af- 
ter* ; bodfted of his connexions at court ; and 
aflured m& it was not for my money that he 
let his lodgings, but altogether with a view 
to enjoy the pleafure of my company. The 
truth, wljen ftript of all embellifhments, is 
this- : the fieur B*— is the fbn of an honeft 
bourgeois lately dead, who left him the houfe, 
with fome ftock in trade, a little money, and 
a paltry farm : his fitters have about three 
thoufand livres (not quite 140 1.) a-piece* 
the • brotherV places are worth about fifty 
{rounds a, year, and his connexions at court 
are confined to a commis or clerk in the 
feeretary's office, with whom he correfponds 
by virtue of his employment. My landlord 
piques himfelf upon his gallantry and fuc- 
cefs with the ftrir-fex : he keeps kfille de'joye, 
and- makes no fecret of his amours. He 
told mifs G— the other day, in broken Eng- 
lifh, that, in the cpurfe of the laft year, he 
had made fix baftards. He owned, at the fame 
time, he had fent them all to the hofpital* 

C 2 but, 
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but, now his father is dead, he would hu&~ 
£d( take care of hi& future produ&iona» This*. 
however, was. no better than a gafconade.— 
Yefterday the houfe was ia a hot alarm, on 
account of a* new windfall of this kind : the 
fifterswere in tears* the brother was vifited 
by the cure of the parifti \ the lady in the? 
ftraw (a fempftrefs) ient him the bantling, 
in a bafket,. and he: tranfmitfced it by the 
carriers to the Enfans trauruJs at Paris* 
, But to return from this digreflion : Mr- 
B — advifed me to fend a requite or petition* 
to the chancellor of France,, that I might ob- 
tain an order to have my boofe examined 
31}, the fpot, by the prefident of Boulogne* 
$X %&f*rocureur du rofc or the fubdelegate 
of the ^tendance. He reqoramended ai* 
svocat of his acquaintance to* draw up ther 
memoire, and introduced him accordingly;; 
telling me at the fame time, in prjvate> that 
if he was not a drunkard, he would be at the. 
head of his prpfeffi^ash He had indeed alt 
the outward figns of a lot \ a fleepy eye, a 
xubkund face, and carbuneled nofe He 
ieemed to be a little out at elbows, had mar- 
vellous foul linen,, and his breeches were 

BOfc 
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IK* vetyibund : bat he aflumed an air of 
importance, was very courteous, arid very 
fofettirt. lafkedhim if he did not fome- 
thneg <feMerthinrfclf wrth the nrafe: hefmiled, 
and promifkd* in a whifper, to fhew me 
tome cbanfontttos dt fa fa$on. Meanwhile he 
•compofed the nequett in my name, which was 
venf fftmgrtkis* very tedious, -and very abjeft. 
Such a ftile might perhaps be neceflary in a 
native. of France j bat I did not think k wag 
at all fcitable to a fubjed of Great-Britain. 
I thanked him for the trouble lie had taken, 
as be would receive no other gratification j 
bat ?#hen my landlord propofed to fend the 
~mmoire to his correfpondent at Paris, to be 
«bfiMeted to tke chancellor, I told him I had 
changed my mind, atid would apply to the 
JEhgltfh ambaflador. I have accordingly taken 
the liberty to addrefs myfelf to the earl of 
■ H - " '■■ •-' 5 and at the fame time I have pre- 
ibmed to wrke to the duchefs of D — , who 
is ftGW at Paris, to entreat her grace's advice 
aed interpofitian. What <elfe& thefe appli- 
cations may have, I know not : but the fieur 
B- — iifekes his head, and has told my fer- 
*ant, in confidence, that I am mhlaken if I 

C 3 think 
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think the Englifh ambaffadtar is as great a 
man at Paris as the chancellor of France. 

I ought to make an apology for troubling 
you with fuch an unentertaining detail, and 
confider that the detention of my books muft 
be a matter of very little confequence to any 
body, but to 

Your affe&ionate humble fervant. 

UTTER III. 

Pouhpu, Augvfl 15, 1765, 

Sir, 

I Am much obliged to you for your kind 
enquiries after my health, which has 
been lately in a very declining condition. 
Jn confluence of a cold, caught a few days 
after my arrival in France, I was feized with 
a violent cough, attended with a fever, and 
flitches in my breaft, which tormented me ajl 
night long without ceafing. At the fame time 
J had a great difcharge by expe&Oratiqn, and 
fuch a deje&ion of fpirits as I never felt b^r- 
for?* Jn $i? fitpatiQW I tQok 3 fop whiqK 

my 
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«nay appear to have been defperatc. I knew there 
wasnoimpofthumein mylung8,and Ifuppofed 
the ftitches were fpaimodicaL I was fenfible 
that all my complaints were originally derived 
from relaxation- I therefore hired a chaife, 
and going to the beach, about a league from 
the town, plunged into the fea without hefi- 
tation. By this.defperate remedy, I got a 
frefhcold in my head: but my ftitches and 
fever vanished the very firft day ; and by a 
daily repetition of the bath, I have dimi~ 
nifhed my cough, ftrengthened my body, and 
recovered my fpirits, I believe I fhould have 
tried the fame experiment* even if. there had 
been . an abfeefs in my lungs, though fuch 
practice would have been contrary to all the 
rules of medicine : but I am not one of 
thofe who implicitly believe in all the dog- 
mata of phytic. I law one of the guides at 
Bath, the ftouteft fellow among them, who 
recovered from the laft ftage of a xonfumpr 
tioa, by going i#to the king's bath, contrary 
to the ^expreis injun&ion of his do&or. He 
faid, if he muft die, the fooner the better, 
as he had nothing left for his . fubfiftence. 
Inftead of imnc^diate death, he found inftant 

C 4 eafe, 
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cafe, and carrtmued meriting icvtty day, lift 
his health was en&ely re-eflabliftjcd. I a*y» 
felf drank the waters at Bath, and bafchad> 
in diametrical oppexfitton to tbe opinion of 
feme pkyfieia&s there fettled, and fcandmyfelf 
better every day, notv^h^ndwg^their wi- 
factorable prognostic. If I had been of the 
rigid 'fibre, fall of Mood, fubjeft to inflam- 
mation, I ihould have followed a different 
tourTe. Our acquaintance, dO&drO*-*--^ 
while he a&ua% fpit op matter, and -wde 
but every 'day for his life, led <his horfe to 
water, at the pond in Hyde-Pafrk, one cold 
Frofty morning, and the beaft> which hap- 
pened to he of a hot co»rBtatic», plunged 
irimfelf and his mafter over head and ears in 
the water. The poor doclkar haftotidd home, 
half dead with fear, and was put to bed in 
> the apprehenfion of a new impofthume* in- 
: #ead of which, he found hitnfetf exceedingly 
■ recruited in his fpirits, and his appetite much 
mended. I advifed him to take the Mnt, 
*nd vgo into the cold oath every . morning ; 
but he did not chofe to ron any riftjue. How 
cold water comes to be nich a bugbear, Ilcftow 
net ; if I am not rfiiftaken, Hippocrates re-> 

commend* 
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commends immerfion in -cold water, for the 
goilt ; andCdfus exprefsly fays, /» «wn rt^T 
Otitis ejlviatati*. 

I have converted with a phyfician of this 
gflace, *6nfible man, who amued me he was 
4te8ecedJto ineer ftin and bone by a cough 
and be&k fever, when he ordered a bath to 
beinade in his own houfe, and dipped him** 
fetf infold water every morning. He at the 
feme time left off d ri nk ing and (wallowing 
any tiquid that was warm. He is now ftrong 
and lofty, and even in winter has no other 
"©over than a fingfe iheet. His notions about 
the warm drink were a little whimfical: he 
imagined it relaxed the tone of the ftomach} 
and this would undoubtedly be the cafe if it 
was&ank in large quantities, warmer thart 
the natural temperature of the blood. He 
hedged the example of the inhabitants of 
the Ladrone iflands, who never tafte any 
thmg that is not cold, and are remarkably 
fcealihy . But to balance this argument I 
•mentioned the Chinefe, who fcarce drink 
imy thing but warm tea; and the Lap* 
landers, who drink nothing but warm water $ 
yet the people of both thefe nations 
►-<-•<- 4 arc 
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are remarkably ftrong, healthy, and long-? 
lived. 

You defire to know the fate of my books* 
My lord H-— d is not yet come to France * 
but my letter was tranfmitted to him from 
Paris } and his lordfhip, with that generous 
humanity which, is peculiar .to his charac- 
ter, has done me the honour to allure me, 
under his own hand, that he has dire&ed 
Mr. N — He, our refident at Paris, to apply 
for an order that my books may be reftorcd. 

I have met with another piece of good 
fortune, in being introduced to general Pa«r 
terfon and his lady, in their way to Eng- 
land from Nice, where the general has been 
many years commandant for the king of Sar- 
dinia. You muft have heard of this gentle- 
man, whp has not only eminently diftin- 
guifhed himfelf, by his courage, and conduct 
as an officer ; but alfo by his probity and 
humanity in the exercife of his office, and 
by his remarkable hofpitality to all ftrangers^ 
efpepally the fubje&s of Great-Britain, whofe 
occafions called theqi to the place where he 
commanded. Being. pretty far advanced in 
years, he begged leave to refign, t that , he 

might 
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might fpend the evening of his day* in his 
own country; and his Sardinian majefty 
granted hit requeft with regret, after having 
honoured him with very particular marks of 
approbation and efteem. The general talks 
fo favourably of the climate of Nice, with 
refpeft to diforders of the breaft> that I am 
now determined to go thither. It would 
have been happy for me had he continued in 
his government. I think myfelf ftill very 
fortunate, in having obtained of him a let* 
tor of recommendation tothe.Engliih conful 
at Nice, together with directions how to tra- 
vel through the South of France. Ipropofo 
to begin my journey fome time next month, 
when the weather will be temperate to thq 
fouthward ; and in the wine countries I fhall 
have the pleafure of feeing the vintage, which 
is always a f^afon of feftivity among all ranks 
of people. 

You have been very much misinformed, 
by the perfon who compared Boulogne tQ 
Wapping: he did amanifeftinjuftice to this 
place, which is a large agrcf able town, >vith 
broad open ftreets, excellently paved $ and 
th$ bpufes are of ftone, well built and com* 

wodioust 



fttfc&dut. The huraber of jafaftftatltft tffia? 
mbtit&t&fa&xn thoufehd. You fc#«w thii 
was generally feppofed to be the ^w#« jjfttoi 
atti ®$*mm of the atotients ; though it 
ft now believed that; the fortus It ids, facxh 
*kWio6 Cacfar foiled to &itain, is a plate 
ttiMed- WAit/and, about -half way between thi* 
£la€e find Calais. Boulogm'is the capital ofrh* 
Boulonnoie, a di Arift extending about twelv* 
leagues* ruled by a governor feidependetit of 
the gowmorof Pkardy; of wbkh province* 
however, this country forms a past. The 
prefent governor is the due d'Aturtont. The 
town of Boulogne is the fee of a bifhop fof*. 
fragan of Rheims, whofe reveiiwe amount* 
tO<about foor-arid-twenty thouftndiirtes, <o* 
one thou&nd pounds tier ling. It is alfo tht 
Hit of a fenefdiars court, from whence ah 
ajjpfctf lies to the parliament of Paris ; and 
thither all condemned criminals are fent, to 
hate their fentence confirmed or reverfed. 
Here is likewife a bailiwick, and a court of 
idmtraky. The military jurifdi&io& of the 
City belongs to a commandant appointed bf 
the king, a fort of finecure bellowed upon 
fbmc old officer. His appointments are very 

incon- 
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iaconfiderahlc: here6desin thcUpper Tempt, 
and bis gacrifon at prefent coni&s. of a |q*> 
hundre d s of invalids*. 

Boulogne ii elided into the Upper and; 
Lower Town*. The. former is a kind qf ci» 
tadefe about a fhort mile in circumference, 
fituated on. a rifing ground, furrouaded by s> 
high wall and. rampart, planted with row* 
•fuges, which form a delightful, walk. fc 
tpoauoaand^ a fine -view 0$ the country and) 
Lower Town ; and in clear weather the coaflr 
«f England, foam Dover. toFolWtpne,, ap» 
pears fo> plain, that one would imagine if 
was within four or five leagues of the Fiends 
{bar** The Upper Town was formerly for- 
t&ed with oiitworks, which are now ift.ru* 
ins. Here is. a fquare, a town-ijoule, the 
cathedral* and> twp car three comentsof nnp&i 
kl; ops of which, thece are feyeral .Bo^ijOa 
girls* icnt hither for thek education. The 
fiaaHnels of the- expeace encourages parents 
to fend their children abroad to theft: seminar 
ries, , where they learn fcarce any thing that 
is ule&fcL 'hut the French language hut they 
soever fail to imbibe prejudices again** the 
fg-otedant religion, and generally return en* 

thufiaftic 
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tfmfiaftic converts to the religion of RotttfJ 
This *onverfion always generates a fcontempf* 
for, and often an averfion to, thtir own 
country, indeed it cannot reafonably Be ex- 
pe&ed, ' that people of weak minds, addi£t-r 
cd to fuperftition, fhould either love or efteettr 
dioie whom they are taught to confider as' 
reprobated heretics. Ten pounds a year is? 
the ufual penfion in thefe convents; but P 
have been informed by a French lady, wh<? 
had her education in one of them, that ha* 
thing can be more wretched than their en- 
tertainment. - 

The civil magiftracy of Boulogne confifts 
of a mayor and echevins; and this is- the 
cafe in almoft all the towns of France: 

The Lower Town is continued from the gate 
of the Upper Town, down the flope of a hill, 
as far as the harbour, ftretching on both 
fides to a large extent, and is much more 
confiderable than the Upper, with refpeft to 
the beauty of the ftreets, the convenience of 
the houfes, and the number and wealth of 
the inhabitants. Thefe, however, are all 
merchants, or bourgeois ; for the noblefle or 
gentry live all together in the Upper Town, 

and 
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and never mix with the others. The har- 
bour of Boulogne is at the mouth of the 
fmali river, or rather rivulet Liane, which is 
fo (hallow, that the children wade through 
it at low water. 'As the tide makes, the fea 
flows in, and forms a pretty extenfive har- 
bour*, whkh, however, admits nothing but 
fmaQ. veflels. It is contrafted at the mouth by 
two Jftbpe jetties or piers, which feem to have 
been conftru&ed by fome engineer, very little 
acquainted with this branch of his prefeffion ; 
for <they are carried out in fuch a manner, as 
to collect a bank of fand juft at the entrance 
of the harbour. The road is very opeo and 
unfafe, . and the furf very high when the 
wind blows from the fea. There is no forti- 
fication teat the harbour, except a paltry fort 
mounting about twenty guns, built in the 
ktft war. by the. prince de Cruy, upon a rock 
about a league to the eaft ward of Boulogne. 
It appears to be fituated in fuch a manner* 
that it 'can neither ofiend, nor be offended. 
If the depth of water, would admit a forty 
or fifty gun fhip to lie within cannon- fhot of 
it, I apprehend it might be filenced in half 
an hour; but, in all probability, there will 
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be no vQftigesj o£ ife at the next rupture bot 
twe& tlpdtwa crown*, It is ftnrrouadcd every 
day by the £a A at high water j. and when it 
blows a freih gale) toward the (hore, the waves 
brtak over the top of it> to the tenor and 
afton&MR@*t of th§ gajrrifon, who have been 
often heard crying pitjqoufly for affiftance. I 
am perfUaded, that it will one day disappear 
in the twinkling of an eye. The neighbour* 
hood of this fort,, which is a fmooth fandy 
beachx I have chofen for my bathing place. 
The road to it is agreeable and romantic* 
lying through pteafant com-fieWs, lkirted by 
open downs, where there is a rabbit warren* 
and great plenty of the birds fo. much ad* 
mired at Tunbridge under the name of wheat* 
tars. By the bye, this is a pleafaat corrupt 
tipn of ipUte^a — -Jt, the translation of their 
French name cuUblanc, taken from their ccw 
lour; for they are actually white towards 
the tail. 

Upon the top of a high rock, which over-» 
looks the harbour, are the remains of an old 
fortification^ which is indiscriminately called, 
four <f ordre> and Julius Cafar's fort. Tt» 
original tower was a light-houfe built by 

Claudius 
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GiW/^r fi^f, denominated tfurris ardens, 
from the feciairncd in it * and this the French 
havcicorruptcii vote Tour Sordre: but no vef- 
tiges of this Roman work remain ; what we 
now fee,, are the ruins of a caftle built by 
Chackraagne* I know of no other anti- 
quity at Boulogne, except an old vault in 
the Upper. Town,, now ufed as a magazine, 
which is /aid to be part of an antient temple - 
dedicated to Ifis. 

On the other fide of the harbour, oppo- 
fite to the Lower Town, there is a houfe built, 
at a Conficfcrable expence, by a general offi- 
cer* who loft his life in the late war. Never 
was fituatian more inconvenient, unpleafant,. 
aadutobealthy. It Hands on the edge of an 
ugly morafs formed by the ftagnant water 
left by the tide in its retreat 3 the very walks 
of the, garden are fo moift, that,; in the drieft 
weatherv. ne.perfon can make a tour of it, 
without danger of the rheumatifm. Befides, 
the houfe is altogether inacceffible, except at 
low water, and even then the carriage mufL 
crofs the harbour, thi wheels up to the axle- 
tree in mud : nay, the tide rufhes in fo faft, . 
that unlefs you feize the time to a minute,' 
Vol, I. D ybo 
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you will be in danger of pqiiflung. The 
apartments of this hou& arc elegantly fitted 
up* but very final!; a**d the garden* not* 
withftanding its. unfavourable fituatioti* af- 
fords a great quantity o£ good fruit. The 
ooze, impregnated with fca fait, produces, oiv 
this fide of the harbour, an incredible quan- 
tity of the fincft famphire I ever faw. The 
French call it paffk-pmrei and Lfufpeft its- 
Englifti name is a corruption of fang+fierrt* 
It is generally: found on the faces of bare 
rocks that overhang: the fea, by the fpray of 
which k is nburiftied'* As it grew upon & 
naked rock, without any appearance of foil* 
it might be naturally enough called fang du 
pitrre, or fangrpierre, blood of the rock > 
and hence the namzfantpbire* On the fame 
fide of the harbour there is another new houfe, 
neatly built, belonging to. a gentleman wha 
h#s obtained a grant from the king of fome 
ground which was. always overflowed at high 
water. He has raifed dykes at a consider- 
able expence, to exclude the tide, and if he 
Gan bring his projeft to bear* he will not only 
g^in a good, eftate for himfelf, but alfo im- 
prove the harbour, by increafing the depth at 
high-water. In 
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in the Lowfer ToWriof Boulogne there are 
federal religious houfes, particularly a femi- 
Wasy* a -feoiiVent of Cordeliers, and another 
of Capuchins; This laft, having fallen to de* 
t*ay, ^as foitte yfears Kgd repaired, chiefly by 
the charity of Britfth travellers, colle&ed by 
lather Grfefti^ a : hatite of North-Britain, 
#hb had been an officer iii the army of king 
Janies H. and is faid to hive turned monk 
df this irifcrtdiCant otder, by way of volun-*' 
taty penance, for having killed his friend in 
a: duel; fee that as it may, he was a well-bred, 
fcnfible man, of a very exemplary life and 
convexfafidn ; and his memory is much re* 
vered In this place. Being fuperior of the 
convent, he caufed the Britifh arms to be 
put trp in the church, as a mark of gratitude 
for the benefaftiorts received from our na- 
tion. I often walk in the garden of the 
convent, the walls of which are wafhcd by 
the fea at high- water* At the bottom of the 
garden is a little private grove, feparated from 
it by a high wall, with a door of communica- 
tion ; and hither the Capuchins retire, when 
they are difpofed for contemplation. About 
two years ago, this place was faid to be con- 

D 2 verted 
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verted to a very different ufe. There was among 
the monks one fere Charles^ a lufty friar, of 
whom the people tell ftrange ftories. Some 
young women of the town were feen mount- 
ing over the wall, by a ladder of ropes, in 
the du(k of the evening 5 and there was an 
unufual crop of baftards that feafon. In 
fhort, fere Charles and his companions gave 
fuch fcandal, that the whole fraternity was 
changed ; and now the neft is occupied by 
another flight of thefe birds of pafTage. If 
one of our privateers had kidnapped a Ca- 
puchin during the war, and exhibited him, in 
his habit, as a fhew in London, he would % 
have proved a good prize to the captors ; for 
I know not a more uncouth and grotefque a- 
nimal, than an old Capuchin in the habit of 
his order. A friend of mine (a Swifs offi- 
cer) told me, that a peafant in his country 
ufed to weep bitterly, whenever a certain 
Capuchin mounted the pulpit to hold forth to 
the people. The good father took notice of 
this man, and believed he was touched by the 
finger of the Lord. He exhorted him to en- 
courage thefe acceffions of grace, and at the 
fame time to be of good comfort, as having 

received 
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received fuch marks of the divine favour. 
The man ftill continued to weep, as before, 
every time the monk preached ; and at laft 
the Capuchin infixed upon knowing what it 
was, in his difcourfe or appearance, that 
made fuch an impreflion upon his heart.— 
<c Ah, father ! (cried the peafant) I never 
fee you but I think of a venerable goat, 
which I loft at Eafter. We were bred up to- 
gether in the fame family. He was the very 
pifture of your reverence — one would fwear 
you were brothers. Poor Baudouin ! he died 
of a fall — reft his foul ! I would willingly 
pay for a couple of mafles to pray him out 
of purgatory," 

Among other public edifices at Boulogne, 
there is an hofpital, or workhoufe, which 
feems to be eftablifhed upon a very good foun- 
dation. It maintains feveral hundreds of poor 
people, who are kept conftantly at work, ac- 
cording to their age and abilities, in making 
thread, all forts of lace, a kind of catgut, 
and in knitting ftockings. It is under the 
diredtion of the bifhop ; and the fee is at 
preftnt filled by a prelate of great piety and 
benevolence, though a little inclining to bi- 

D 3 gotry 
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gotry and fanaticifin. The churches in th£* 
town are but indifferently built, and poorly 
ornamented. There is not one picture in. 
the place worth looking at, nor indeed doe* 
there feem to be the leaft taftc for the liberal 

?irts. 

In ray next, I lhall endeavour to fafisfy yot| 
in the other articles you defire to know, 
Mean-while, I am ever 

• Yours r 
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BETTER JV, 

Jlotdtgne, September i, 1763* 

Sir, 

I Am infinitely obliged to D- H~~? for the 
favourable manner in which he has men-* 
tioned me to the earl of H — . I have at laft 
recovered my books, by virtue of a particular 
order to the dire&orof the douane> pro$ure4 
by the application of the Engliffi refident to 
the French miniftry. I am now preparing 

for 
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fi>r my teftg jctamey ; but, before I leave 
this place, I Audi fend yon the packet I men- 
tioned, by Meriton. Mean-while I muft 
fulfil my promfte in communicating the ob- 
servations I have had occafion to make upon 
this town and country. 

The air of Boulogne is cold and moift, and, I 
believe, of corfftqtience unhealthy. Laft win- 
ter the froft, which continued fix weeks in 
London, lafted here eight weeks without in- 
termiffion ; and the cold was fo intenfe, that, 
in die garden of the Capuchins, it fplit the 
bark of Several elms from top to bottom. On 
our arrival here we found all kinds of fruit 
more backward than in England. The froft, 
in its progrefs to Britain, is much weakened 
lit eroding the fea. The atmofphere, impreg- 
nated with faline particles, refifts the opera- 
tion of freezing. Hence, in fevere winters, 
all places near the fea-fide are left cold than 
more inland diftrifts. This is the reafon 
why the winter is often more mild at Edin- 
burgh than at 'London. A very great degree 
of cold is required to freeze fait water. In- 
deed it will not freeze at all, until it has de~ 
pofited all its fait It is now generally zU 

D 4 lowed 
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lowed among philofophers, that water is no 
snore than ice thawed by heat, either folar, 
or fubterranean, or both j and that this heat 
being expelled, it would return to its natu- 
ral confidence. This being the cafe, nothing 
elfe is required for the freezing of water, than 
a certain degree of cold, which may be ge~ 
perated by the help of fait, or fpirit of nitre, 
even under the line. I would propofe, therefore, 
that an apparatus of this fort fhould be pro*- 
vided in every fhip that goes to fea ; and ia 
cafe there fhould be a deficiency of frefti 
water on board, the fea-water may be ren*- 
dcred potable, by being fijft pojiverted into 
ice. 

The air of Boulogne is not only loaded with 
p, great evaporation from the f?a, increas- 
ed by ftfpng gales of wind from the Weft and 
South -Weft, which blow almoft continually 
during the greateft part of the year \ but it 
is alfo fiibjeft to pqtrid vapours, arifing from 
the low niarfhy ground in the neighbourhood 
of the harbour, which is every tide over r 
flowed with fea-water. This njay J>e oije caufe 
of the fprofula and rickets, which are two 
prevailing djforders ai#ong {he children in 

J5ou}ogn§ t 
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Boulogne. But I believe the former is 
mare owing to the water ufed in the Lower 
Town, which is very hard and unwhblfome. 
It curdles with foap, gives a red colour to the 
meat that is boiled in it, and, when drank 
by flrangers, never fails to occafion pains in 
the ftomach and bowels; nay, fometimes 
produces dyfenteries. In all appearance it is 
impregnated with nitre, if not with fome r 
thing more mifchievous ; we know that 
mundic, or pyrites, very often contains a 
proportion of arfcnic, mixed with fulphur* 
vitriol, and mercury. Perhaps it partakes of 
the acid of fome coal mine; for there are coal 
works in this diftrift. There is a well of 
purging water within a quarter of a mile of 
the Upper Town, to which the inhabitants 
refort in the morning, as the people of Lon- 
don go to theDog-and-duck, in St. George's 
fields. There is likewise a fountain of ex* 
joellent water, hard by the cathedral, in the 
Upper Town, from whence I am daily fup- 
plied at a fmall expence. Some modern 
chemifts affirm, that no faline chalybeate wa t 
lers can exift, except in the neighbourhood of 
#>al dampgj and that nothing can be more 
' : mild, 
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mild, and gentle, and friendly to die con- 
fhtutioo, than the faid damps : but I 
.know that the place where I was bred ftands 
upon a zonic of cpal j that the water which 
the inhabitants generally ufe* is hard and 
brackifh ; and that the people are remarka- 
bly fubjeft to the king's evil and confumpri- 
on. Thefe I would impute to the bad water, 
impregnated with the vitriol and brine of coal, 
as there is nothing in the constitution of the 
air that fhauld render fuch diftcmpers en** 
demial. That die air of Boulogne encou* 
rages putrefa&ion, appears from the effect 
it has upon butcher's meat, which, though 
the feafon is remarkably cold, we can hardly 
keep four^and-twcnty hours in the cooteft 
part of the houfe. 

Living here is pretty reafonable * and the 
markets are tolerably fuppUed. The b$ef is 
neither fat nor firm 5 but very good for foup, 
which is the only ufc the French make of it. 
The veal is not fo white, nor (o well fed, as 
the Englifh veal $ but it is more juicy, and 
better tafted. The mutton and pork are very 
good. We buy our poultry alive, and fatten 
them at home. Here are excellent turkies* 
, .. * and 
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jwdnowantof gaoe; the hares, in parti* 
cular, are wry large, juicy, and high-flavour* 
«J. The heft part of the fifli caught on this 
coaft is fent poft to Paris, in caaflTc^raanacs* 
by » company of cootra&ors, like thofe of 
Jfeftinge'in Stjflex. NevertheJefs, we haw 
excellent foles, Jkaite, flounders and whit* 
jng», and fqmptiraes mackarel. The oyfters 
are very large, coarfc, and rank. There is 
very little fifh caught on the French coaft, 
becauTe the (hallows run a great way from 
the ibore ; and the fiih live chiefly in deep 
water ; for this reafon die fifhermen go a 
g$e*t way out to fea, fbraetiraes even as far as 
the Wjift of England. Notwithftanding all the 
hafte the contractors can make, their fifh in the 
furnmer is very often fpoiled before it arrives 
at Paris i and this is not to be wondered at, 
cenlidering the length of the way, which is 
near one hundred and fifty miles. At heft it 
muft be in fuch a mortified condition, that 
n«i other people, except die negroes on the 
coaft of Guinea, would feed upon it. 

The wine commonly drank at Boulogne 
coaxes from Auxerre, is very fmall and mea- 
gre, and may. be had from five to eight fols a 
4 bottle i 
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bottle; that is, from two-pence halfpenny to 
four-pence. The French inhabitants drink 
no good wine $ nor is there any to be had, 
unlefs you have recourfe to the Britifti wine- 
merchants here eftablifhed, who deal in Bour- 
deaux wines, brought hither by fea for the 
London market. I have very good claret 
from a friend, at the rate of fifteen-pence 
fterling a bottle $ and excellent fmall beer as 
reasonable as in England. I don't believe there 
is a drop of generous Burgundy in the place • 
and the aubergiftes impofcuponusfhameful- 
ly, when they charge it at two livres a bot- 
tle. There is a fmall white wine, called pre- 
niacy which is very agreeable and very cheap. 
All the brandy which I have feen in Boulogne 
is new, fiery, and ftill-burnt This is the trafh 
which the Smugglers import into England : 
they have it for about ten-pence a gallon. 
Butchers meat is fold for five fols, or two- 
pence halfpenny a pound, and the pound here 
confifts of eighteen ounces. I have a young tur- 
key for thirty fols ; a hare for four-and-twenty $ 
a couple of chickens for twenty fols, and a 
couple of good foles for the fame price. Be- 
fore we left England, we were told that there 

was 
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was no fruit in Boulogne ; but we have 
found ourfelves agreeably difappointed in 
this particular. The. place k well fupplied 
with ftrawberries, cherries, goofeberrics, co- 
rinths, peaches, apricots, and excellent pears, 
I have eaten more fruit this feafon, than X 
have done for feveral years. There are ma- 
ny well-cultivated gardens in the fkirts of the 
town* particularly one belonging to our friend 
Mrs. B — , where we . often drink tea in a 
charming fummer-houfe built on a riling 
ground, which commands a delightful prof- 
pe£t of the fca. We have many obligation* 
to this good lady, who is a kind neighbour* 
an obliging friend, and a moil agreeable com- 
panion : fhe fpeaks Engliih prettily, and is 
greatly attached to the people and the cuftoms 
of our nation. They ufe wood for their 
common fewel, though, if I were to Uvfe at 
Boulogne, I would mix it with coal, which 
this country affords. Both the wood and the 
coal are reafonable enough. I am certain that 
a man may keep houfe in Boulogne for about 
one half of what it will coft him in Lon- 
don ; and this is faid tQ be one of the deareft 
places in.France. 

The 
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Tfce^ffdjieent cea&tfy is very ' *gteall£ 
dlveilfifl84 wfch hill and dak, ft corn-fields/ 
WGGaX and meadows. There is a forelt of a- 
cd»fi€ter4M©ex'Wat»-t4iat begins about a lhlorf* 
teag&i ftam the Upper Town : it belongs to' 
tfe&'ktHgy dn&tltt Wood i* farmed td SS6^ 
rehemd4viduakL 

; In point of agriculture, t!he people iri tfuV 
iteignHourhood feem to 4iave profited by the" 
eSaiftple ^f the Erfglife. Since I was laft ifr 
Ifcittce, fifteen- years' ago, a good htfmfcei* o£ 
inddftitfe© and plantations have been' made irt 
the'Briglifli'faftliohi There is a good many* 
t©!e¥afcfe ^©untry-fioUfes, Within a fe w ma* • 
of- Boulogne } but mbftly empty. I was of- 
ftre* a? compleat houfe, wkh a' garden of* 
f80* acres ; well laid out, and two fields for 
gfafeor hay, about a mik from the town, 
foflfeuffrundfedlivres, about feventeeripounds : 
a- year: it is partly fornifhed, (lands in an 
agreeable fituation, with a fine profpe£t of 
the lea, and was lately occupied by a Scotch • 
noHemanj who is in the fervice of France. 

To judge from appearance, the people of 
Boulogne are -defcended from the Flemings, 
who formerly poflelTed this country j for, a 

great 
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great many of t&e pcefent inhabitants have 
fine (kins, fair hair, and florid completion** 
very different from the natives of France if* 
general, who are diftinguifhed by black h*ir, 
teown ftins, and fwaithy feces. The people 
of. the Bouionnoi* enjoy fome ettraordinary 
privileges* alad, in particular, are exempted 
from the gabeiie or duties upon fak : how 
they deferved this mark of favour, I do not 
know , but they feem to have a fpirit of in- 
dependence among them, are very ferocious, 
and much addifted to revenge. Many bar* 
barous murders are committed, both in the' 
town and country s and the peafantsi from* 
motives of envy and refentment, frequently' 
fet their neighbours houfes on fire. Several' 
instances of tfcte kind have happened in die 
courfe of the, laft year. The interruption 
which, is given, in arbitrary governments, to 
the adxniniftration of juftice, by the interpo- 
lation of the great, has. always a bad effect 
upon the morale of the common people. The 
peasants too are often rendered defperate atwl 
favage, by the mifery they fuffer from the 
oppreffion and tyranny of their landlords. 
Ife this neighbourhood the labouring people 

are 
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are ill; lodged aod wretchedly fed; and they 
have no idea of cleanlinefs. There is a fub- 
ftantial burgher j n the High Town, who was, 
fpme years ago convifred of a moft barba- 
rous murder. He received, fentence to be 
broke alive upon the wheel; but was par- 
doned by the interpofition of the governor 
of the county, and carries on his bufinefs 
as *ufual in the face of the whole commu- 
nity. A furious abbi % being refufed orders 
by the bifhop, on account of his irregular 
life, took an opportunity to ftab the prelate 
with a knife, one Sunday, as he walked out 
of the cathedral. The good bifhop defired 
he might be permitted to efcape ; but it was 
tJiQUght proper to punifh, with the utmoft 
fevcrity, fuch an atrocious attempt, He was 
accordingly apprehended, and, though the 
wound was not mortal, condemned to. be 
broke. When this dreadful fentence was ex- 
ecuted, he cried out, that it was hard he 
ftiould undergo fuch torments, for having 
wounded a worthlefs prieft, by whom he had 
been injured, while fuch-a-one (naming the 
burgher mentioned above) lived in eafe and 
fecurity, after having brutally murdered a poor 

man* 
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man, and a helplefs woman big with child, 
who had not given him the leaft provoca- 
tion. 

The inhabitants of Boulogne may be di- 
vided into three clafles ; the noblefle or gen- 
try, the burghers, and the canaille. I dont 
mention the dergy, and the people belonging 
to the law, becaufe I fhall occasionally trou<- 
ble you with my thoughts upon the religion 
and ecclefiaftics of this country \ and as for 
the lawyers, exclufive of their profeflion, they 
may be confidered as belonging to one or o- 
ther of thefe divifions. The noblefle arfc 
vain, proud, poor, and flothful. Very few 
of them have above fix thoufand livres a year, 
which may amount to about two hundred 
and fifty pounds fterling ; and many of them 
have not half this revenue. I think there is 
one heirefs, faid to be worth one hundred 
thoufand livres, about four thoufand two 
hundred pounds; but then her jewels, her 
doaths, and even her linen, are reckoned part 
of this fortune* The noblefle have not the 
Common fenfe to refide at their houfes in the 
Country, where, by farming their own grounds, 
they might live at a fmall expence, and in*. 

Vol. I. E prove 
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prove their eftatcs at the fame time. They 
allow their country-houfes to go to decay, 
and their gardens and fields to wafte* and re- 
fide in dark holes in the Upper Town of Bou- 
logne, without light, air, or convenience. 
There they ftarve within do6rs, that they 
may have wherewithal to purchafe fine cloaths, 
and appear dreffed once a day in the church, 
or on the rampart. They have no education, 
no tafte for reading, no houfewifery, nor in- 
deed any earthly occupation, but that of dref- 
fing their hair, and adorning their bodies. 
They hate walking, and would never go a- 
broad, if they were not ftimulated by the va- 
nity of being feen. I ought to except indeed 
thofe who turn devotees, and.fpend the great- 
eft part of their time with the prieft, either 
at church, or in their own houfes. Other 
amufements they have none in this place, ex- 
cept private parties of card-playing, which 
are far from being expenfive. Nothing can 
be more parfimonious than the ceconomy of 
thefe people : they live upon foupe and bou- 
ille, fifli and fallad : they never think of giv- 
ing dinners, or entertaining their friends; 
•they even fave the expence of coffee and tea, 

though 
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though both are very cheap at Boulogne. They 
pre&irte . that ^very perfon drinks coffee at 
home, iatfDediately after dinner, which 30 
always ou*r by os^. o'clock; and, in lieu of 
tea intke .afternoon, they tr$at with a gla& 
ofibefcbet* ;or capijlaire* {ft a word, I know 
fiat a more infignificftnt fct of mortals than 
tke oobleflje of Boulogne 1 helplefs in th^m - 
fdvca, *nd ufeleft. to the community ; with- 
jrat.digiuty, fen&i prfentimeatj contempti- 
4jle from pride, and ridiculous from vanity- 
They ptretiend to be jealous of their ranl^ 
and wiil . eaatettain no correfpondence with 
the merchants, whom they term plebeians* 
They Hkpwife keep at a great diftance from 
.ftrangers, on pretence of a delicacy in the 
article of pun&ilio : but, as I am informed, 
ihis. ftateUencfe is in a great meafure affe&ed, 
in order to conceal their poverty, which would 
appear to, greater difadvantage, if they ad- 
mitted of a more familiar communication. ' 
Considering the vivacity of the French peo- 
ple, ©ae would imagine they could not pof- 
Ably lead fuch an infipid life, altogether un- 
janimatcd by fociety, or diverfion. True it 
is, the only profane diverfioqs of this place 

E a are 
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be 'the fame with St, Haemorrhoiflk, the pa- 
tronefs of thdfe who are affli£ted with the piles, 
who make their joint invocations to h£r and St, 
Fiacre, the fon of a Scotch king, who lived and* 
died a hermit in France. The troops of Henry W 
of England are faid to have pillaged the chav 
pel of this Highland faint ; Who, in revertge, 
affifted his countrymen, in the French 'Ser- 
vice, to defeat the Englilh at Bauge, and af- 
terwards a&i&ed Henry with the pifetf, of 
which he died. This prince complaifled, that 
he was not only plagued by the living Scots," 
but even perfecuted by thofe who wefe dead* 
I know not whether I may be allowed to 
compare the Romifh religion to comedy, and 
Calvinifm to tragedy. The firft amufes the 
fenfes, and excites ideas of mirth and good- 
humour -, the other, like tragedy, deals in 
the paffions of terror and pity, Step into 3 
conventicle of diflenters, you will, ten to 
one, hear the minifter holding forth tipofrj 
the fufferings of Ghrift, or the torments of 
hell, and fee many marks of religious -hor* 
ror in the faces of the hearers. This is peiv 
baps one reafon why the reformation did h6t 
fticcegd in France, among a volatile, giddy, 

unthinking 
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unthinking people, (hocked at the mortified 
appearances of the Calvinifts ; and accounts 
for its rapid progrefs among nations of a 
more melancholy turn of character and com* 
pkxion : for, in the converfion of the mul- 
titude, reafon is generally out of the quefti- 
on. Even the penance impoied upon the 
catholics is little more than mock mortifica- 
tion : a murderer is often quit with his con- 
feflbr fof faying three prayers extraordinary; 
and thefe eafy terms, on which abfolution is 
obtained, certainly encourage the repetition 
of the moft enormous crimes. The pomp 
and ceremonies of this religion, together with 
the great number of holidays they obferve, 
hawfoevcr they may keep up the fpirits of 
the commonalty, and help to diminifh the 
fenfe of their own mifery, muft certainly, at 
the fame time, produce a frivolous tafte for 
frippery and fhew, and encourage a habit of* 
idlenefs, to which I, in a great meafure, 
afcribe the extreme poverty of the lower 
people. Very near half of their time, 
which might be profitably employed in the 
•xercife of induftry, is loft to themfelves 
and the community, in attendance upon 

E 4 the 
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the different exhibitions of religious mum-r 
mery, / 

. But as this letter has already run to an 
unconfcionable length, I {hall defer, till ano* 
ther occafion, what I Jiave further to fay on 
the peoplp of this place, and in the mean 
time affure you, that I am always 

Yours affe&ionately. 
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Jhulogne, September if, ?7*3 ? 

Dear Sir, 

MY ftay in this place now draws to T 
wards a period. Till within thefe 
few days I have continued bathing, with fome 
advantage to my health, though the feafon 
has been cold and wet, and difagrccable, 
There was a fine profpeft of a plentiful har r 
vefl: in this neighbourhood. I ufed tb have 
great pleafure in driving between the fields of 
wheat, oats, and barley ; but the crop has 
fceen entirely ruined by the rain, and nothing 
|? ftPW to be fcen on the ground but th« ' 

Jar nijhecj 
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tarnifhcd ftraw, and the rotten fpoils of the 
hufbandman's labour. The ground fcarcc 
affords fubfiftence to a few flocks of meagre 
flieep, that crop the ftubble, and the inter- 
vening grafej ^ach flock under the pro- 
tection of its fhepherd, with his crook 
and dogs, who lies every night in the midft 
of the fold, in a little thatched travelling 
lodge, mounted on a wheel-carriage. Here 
he pafles the night, in order to defend his 
flock from the wolves, which are fometimes, 
efpecially in winter, very bold and defpe- 
rate. 

Two days ago we made an excurfion with 
Mrs. B — and Capt. L — to the village of 
Samers, on the Paris road, about three leagues 
from Boulogne. Here is a venerable abbey 
of Benedi&ines, well endowed, with large 
agreeable gardens prettily laid out. The monks 
are well lodged, and well entertained. Tho f 
reftrided from flefti meals by the rules of 
their order, they are allowed to eat wild duck 
and teal, as a fpecies of fifti ; and when they 
long for a good bouillon, or a partridge, or 
pullet, they have nothing to do but to fay 
fhey are opt of order. In that cafe the appe^ 

tite 



tke of; the? patie irt is indulged in his owjj a* 
fitment. Their church is . elegantly con-i 
trivedj but kept in a very dirty condition. 
The greiteft curiofity I faw in this -place was 
an IJngHih boy, about eight or nine years old f 
from. Dover, whom his father had fent hithec 
to leairn the French language, Iivle&thaa 
eight weeks, he. was become captain of the 
boys, of the place, fpoke French perfe&ljr 
well, and had alrooft forgot his mother 
tongue* But to return to the peopk o£ Bour 
logne. . 

The burghers here, as in other places, con-* 
fift ©f merchants, {hop-keepers, and artifans, 
Some of the merchants have got fortunes, by 
fitting out privateers during the war, A 
great many fingle fhips were taken from the 
Engfifh, notvrithftanding the good look-out 
of our cruifers, who were fo alert, that the. 
privateers from this coaft were often takea 
m four hours after they failed from the French 
harbour; and there is hardly a captain of 
an armateur in Boulogne, who has pot been 
prifoner in England five or fix times in the 
courfe of the war. They were fitted put at 
a very fmail expence* and ufed to run over 

in 
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m the night to the coaft of England, where 
they havered a* Englifh fiihing fmacks, until 
they kidnapped fome coafter, with whkh they 
made the beft of their way acrofs the Cha**- 
jkL If they fell in with a Britifh cruiser, 
they fbrretidered without refiftancc : the cap- 
tkin was ibbn exchanged, and the lofs of the 
proprietor was not great : if they brought 
their priae fafe into harbour, the advan- 
tage was considerable. In time of peace the 
merchants *of Boulogne deal in wine, braft~ 
dies, and oil, imported from the South, and 
export fifh, with the manufa&ures of France, 
to Portugal, and other countries ; but the 
trade is not great. Here are two or three 
confiderable houfes of wine merchants from 
Britain, who deal in Bourdeaux wine, with- 
which they fttpply London and other parts of 
Ehglfcnd, Scotland, and Ireland. The fifhery 
of mackarel and herring is fo confiderable on 
this coaft,that it is faid to yield annually eight 
o* nine hundred thoufand fivres, about thhv 
ty-five thoufind pounds Iterling. 

The flbop-keepers here drive a confiderable 

traffic with theEnglifti fhwgglers,vthofe cutters 

a^e alftioft the: only veflefe one fees in the har~ 
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bour of Boulogne, if we except about a do- 
sen of thofe flat-bottomed boats, which raifed 
fuch alarms in England, in the courfe of the 
war. Indeed they feem to be good for no- 
thing elfe, and perhaps they were built for this 
purpofe only* The fmugglers from the coaft 
of Kent and Suffex pay Englifli gol<$ for great 
quantities of French brandy, tea, coffee, and 
ihiall wine, which they run from this coun- 
try. They likewife buy glafs trinkets, toys, 
and coloured prints, which fell in England, 
for no other reafon, but that they come from 
France, as they may be had as cheap, and 
much better finifhed, of our own manufacture. 
They likewife take off ribbons, laces, linen, 
2nd cambrics ; though this branch of trade 
is chiefly in the hands of traders that come, 
from London, and make their purchafes at 
Dunkirk, where they pay no duties* It is. 
certainly worth while for any traveller to lay 
ip. a flock of linen either at Dunkirk or Bou- 
logne ; the difference of the price at thefe 
two places i? not great. Even here I have, 
made a provision of fhirts for one half of the 
jnoney they would have coft in Lbridon. Un- 
doubtedly the pra&ice pf fmuggling is v?ry 

detri* 
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detrimental to the fair trader, and carries co»- 
fiderable funis of money out of the kingdom, 
tp enrich our rivals and enemies. . The cufU 
tom-houfe officers are very watchful, and 
make a great number of feizures : never- 
tjhdefs, the fmugglers find their account in 
^oxuinukg.this contraband commerce; and 
?rc faidto indemnify themfelves, if they fave 
one cargo out of three. After all, the beft 
way- to prevent fmuggling, is to lower the 
.duties upon the commodities which are thus 
introduced. I have been told, that the reve* 
nue upon tea has encreafed . ever fince the 
duty upon it was diminished. By the bye, 
the tea fmuggled on the coaft of Suflex is 
nauoft cocecrabie fluff. While I flayed at Hat- 
tings, for. th? conveniency of bathing, I muft 
have changed my breakfaft, if I had not lucki- 
ly brought tea with me from London : yet 
we harc as good tea at Boulogne for nine 
lb/res a pound, as that which fells at four- 
teen . Shillings , at London. . . 
, The bourgeois of this place feem to live at 
their eafe, probably in confequence of their 
trade with the Englifh. Their houfes eonfift 
of the ground-floor, one flory above, and 
> garrets. 
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-garrets, in tbofe which are well furniflied, 
jou fee paer-glafles and marble flabs ; but 
the chairs are either paultry things, made 
iwiih ftraw bottoms, which coft about a flail- 
4ing a~piece, or old-faihionsd, high-hacked 
jfeat3. .of needle- work, fluffed, very clumfy 
land incommodious* The tables are fquare 
iir. boards, that ftand on edge in a corner, ea> 
cept when they are ufed, and then they, are 
ier upon crdfs legs (hat open and flint ooc*~ 
&>naily. The king of France dines off:* 
-board of this kind. . Here is plenty of tabic- 
dihen . however. . The pooreft . tradeftnan in 
Boulogne has. a napkin on every. cover, and 
fiiyer forks with, four prongs, which are ufed 
•with the right hand, there being very little 
occafion for knives -, for the meat is boiled or 
-roafted to rags. The French beds are fb high, 
"that fometimes one is obliged to mount them 
Jby the help of fteps ; and this is alfo the cafe 
-in. Flanders. They very feldom ufe feather-* 
beds ; but they lie . upon a pvillafe, or bag 
■of ftraw, over which are laid two, and fome- 
times three mattraffes. Their tefters are hij£h 
*>and old-fafliioned, and their curtains ge- 
nerally of thin bays, red, or green, laced with 

taudry 
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taudry yeBow, m imitation of gold. In &oie 
houfes, however, one meets with furniture of 
ftamped linen ; but there is so fuch thing, as 
a carpet to, be feen, and the. floors aue in & 
^very 4\rty condition. They have not even the 
implements. of. cleanlinefs in this country. 
Evqty ckamher is furnifbed with an armoift, 
or dothes-prefs, and a eheft of .drawers, of 
very tlumfy workmanfbip. Every . thing 
Ihews a deficiency in the mechanic arts. 
-There is not a door, nor a window, that flints 
tlofe. The hinges, locks, and latches, aire of 
iron, coarfely made, and ill contrived. The 
-very chimnies are buiit £b open, that they ad- 
mit both rain and fun, and all of them fmoke 
intolerably. If there is no cleanlinefs among 
ttefe pfeople, much lefs fhall we. find delicacy, 
which- isthe cleanlinefs of the min<L * Indeed 
they are utter ftrangeroto what we call common 
/decency ) ami I could give you fome. high-fla- 
voured instances, at which even a native of 
/Edinburgh would flop hisnofe. There are 
certain mortifying views of human. nature, 
which undoubtedly ought to be concealed as 
jmich as poflible, in order to prevent giving 
offence: and nothing can be more abfurd, 

than 
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than to plead the difference of cuftom in difr 
ferent countries, in defence of thofe ufages 
which cannot fail giving difguft to the organs 
and fenfes of all mankind. Will ctiftom ex- 
empt from the imputation of grofs indecency 
,a French lady* who fhifts her frowfy fmock 
in prefence of a male vifitant, and talks to 
him of her lavement, her medicine, and her 
bidet ! An Italian Jignora makes no fcruple erf 
telling you, fhe is fuch a day to begin a courfe 
of phyfic for the pox* The celebrated re- 
former of the Italian comedy introduces a 
child befouling itfelf on the ftage, Oe, no 

TI SENTI ? BISOGNA DESFASSARLO, (fa Centto 

cbe fentefi mal odore). I have known a lady 
handed to the houfe of office by her admirer, 
who flood at the door, and entertained her 
with bom mots all the time fhe was vyithirt. 
But I fhould be glad to know, whether ^it is 
poffible for a fine lady to fpeak and aft in this 
manner, without exciting ideas to her own 
difadvantage in the mind of every man whto 
has any imagination left, and enjoys the in- 
tire ufe of his fenfes, howfoever fhe may be 
authorifed by the cuftoms of her country? 
There is nothing fo vile or repugnant to na- 
. . ture # 
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ttire, but you iftay plead prefcription for it* 
ki the cuftoms of fome nation or other. A 
Parifian likes mortified flefh : a native of 
Legiboli will not tafte his fifh till it is quite 
putrefied : the civilized inhabitants of Kam- 
fchatka get drunk with the urine of their 
guefts, whom they have already intoxicated s 
the Nova Zemblaiis make merry on train- 
oil : the Groenlanders eat in the fame difh 
with their dogs : the CafFres, at the Cape of 
Good Hope, pifs upon thofe whom they de-* 
light to honour, and feaft upon a fheep's in j 
teftines with their contents, as the greateft 
dainty that can be prefented. A true-bred 
Frenchm&n dips his fingers, itabrowned with 
fnuff, into his plate filled with ragout : 
between every three mouthfuls, he produces 
his fnuff-bofc, and takes a freih pinch, with 
the moft graceful gefticuktions j thtti h« 
difplays his handkerchief, which may be 
termed the flag of abomination^ and, in the 
ufe of both, fritters his favours among thofe 
who have the happinefs to fit near him. It 
muft be owned, however, that a Frenchman 
Will not drink out of a tankard, in which, 
perhaps, a dozen of filthy mouths have flab* 
- Vox* L F bered, 
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tared, as is the cuftom in England. Here 
every individual has his own gobelet, which 
ftands before him, and he helps himfelf # oc- 
cafionaily with wine, or water, or botli, 
which likewife ftand upon the table* But I 
know no cuftom more beaftly than that of 
ufing water-glaffes, in which polite company 
jpirt, and fquirt, and fpue the filthy fcour- 
ings of their gums, under the eyes of e#ch 
other. I knew a lover cu?ed of his j^ffifoft, 
by feeing this nafty cafcade difcharged from 
the mouth of his miftrefe. I don't doybt but 
I (hall live to fee the day, wh§n the hpipita- 
$e cuftom of the antient ^Egyptians will be 
revived ; then a conveniency will be placet 
behind every chair in company, with a pro- 
per provifion of wafte paper* that individu- 
als may make themfelves eafy without graft- 
ing company. I infift upon it/ that thi£ 
pi5aftice would not be more indelicate than 
that which is now in ufe. What then, yoi* 
will fay, muft a man fit with his chops and 
fingers up to the ears and knuckles in 
greafe ? No 5 let thofe who cannot eat with- 
out defiling themfelves, ftep into ajwther 
room, provided with bafons and towels : but 
4 I think 
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I think it be would better to inftitute fchook, 
where youth may learn to eat their vi&uals, 
without daubing themfelves, or giving of- 
fence to the eyes of one another. 

The bourgeois of Boulogne have commonly 
foup and bouille at noon, and a roaft, with 
a fallad, for fupper ; and at all their meals 
there is a defert of fruit. This indeed is the 
pra&ice all over France. On meagre days 
they eat fifli, omelettes, fried beans, fricaf- 
fees of eggs and onions, and burnt cream* 
The tea which they drink in the afternoon is 
father boiled than infufed ; it is fweetened all 
together with Coarfe fugar, and drank with 
an equal quantity of boiled milk. 

We had the honour to be entertained the 
other day by our landlord, Mr. B-— , who 
fpared no cdft ort this banquet, exhibited for 
the glory of France.* He had invited a new- 
married couple, together with the hufband's 
mother, and the lady's father, who was one 
of the nobleffe of Montreuil, his name Monf. 
L— -y. There were likewife fome merchants 
of the town, and Monf. B — *s uncle, a fa- 
cetious little man, who had ferved in the Eng-. 
lifh navy, arid was as big and as round as> a. 
F 2 hogfhead 5 
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hogfhead ; we were likewife favoured witli the 
company of father K — , a native of Ireland, 
who is vicaire> or curate of the parifh ; and 
among the guefts was Monfs L — y's fon, a 
pretty boy, gbout thirteen or fourteen years 
of age. The repas ferved up in three fer- 
vices, or colirfes, with entreis and hbrs 
iTceuvres, exclufive of the fruit, confided of 
above twenty difhes, extremely well drefled 
by the rotijfeur, who is the beft cook I ever 
knew, ini France, or elfewhere j but the plats 
Were not prefented with mjich order. Our 
youttg ladies did not feem to be much ufed 
to do the honours of the table. The ffioft 
extraordinary circumftance that I obfefved 
on this occafion was, that all the French who 
were prcfent ate of every difh that appear- 
ed $ and I am told, that if there had been an 
hundred articles more, they would have had 
a trial of each. This is what they call doing 
juftice to the founder. Monf. L— y was 
placed at the head of the table $ and indeed 
he was the oracle and orator of the compa- 
ny 5 tall, thin, and weather-beaten, not un- 
like the pifture of Don Quixote after he had 
loft his teeth. He had been garde du corps* 

or 
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©r Jife-guardman at Verfaillcsj and by virtue 
of this office he was perfe&ly well acquaint- 
ed with the perfons of the king and the dau- 
phin, with the chara&ers of the minifters 
and grandees, and, in a word, with all the 
fecrets of ftate, on which he held forth with 
equal folemnity and elocution. He exclaim- 
ed againft the jefuits, and the farmers of the 
revenue, who, he faid, had ruined France. 
Then, addreffing himfelf to me, afked, if 
the Englifh did not every day drink to the 
health of madame la marquifet I did not at 
firft comprehend his meaning; but anfwered 
in general, that the Englifh were not defici- 
ent in compliance for the ladies. " Ah I 
(cried he) (he is the beft friend they have in 
the world. If it had not been for her, they 
would not have fuck reafbn to boaft of the 
advantages of the war." I told him the on- 
ly conqueft which the French had made in 
the war, was atchjeved by one of her gene- 
rals : I meant the taking of Mahon. But I 
did not choofe to profecute the difcourfe, re* 
membering that in the year 1749, I had like 
to have had an affair with a Frenchman at 
phpnt, who affirmed, that all the battles 
, F 3 gained 
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gained by the great duke of Marlborough 
were purppfely loft by the French generals, 
in order to bring the fchemes of madame de 
Maintenon into difgraee. This is no bad 
yefource for the national vanity of thefe peo* 
pie : though, in general, they are really per- 
fuaded, that theirs is the richeft, the braveft, 
the happieft, and the moft jpowerful nation 
under the fun ; and therefore, without fom« 
fuch caufe, they muft be invincible. By the 
bye, the common people here ftill frighten 
their wayward children with the name of 
Marlborough. Mr. B—Vs fon, who was 
nurfed at a peafant's houfe, happening one 
day, after he was brought home, to be in 
difgraee with his father, who threatened to 
porreft him; the ehild ran for prote&ion to 
his mother, crying, c< faites fortir cevilaine 
Malbroug? It is amazing to hear a fenfible 
Frenchman affert, that the revenues of France 
amount to four hundred millions of livres, 
&bout twenty millions fterling, clear of all 
incumbrances, when in fa6l their clear reve-r 
nue is not much above ten. Without all 
doubt they have reafon to inveigh againft the 
fertfijers generaux^ who opprefs the people in 

railing 
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raifing the taxes, not above two thirds of 
which are brought into the king's coffers : 
the reft enriches themfelves, and enables them 
to bribe high for the prote&ion of the great, 
which is the only fupport they have againft 
the remonftranccs of the ftates and parlia- 
ments, and the fuggeftions of common fenfe j 
which will ever demonftrate this to be, of 
all others, the moft pernicious method of 
fupplying the neceflities of government. 

Monf. L y feafoned the feverity of his 

political apothegms with intermediate fallies 
of mirth and gallantry. He ogled the ve- 
nerable gentlewoman his commere> who fat by 
him. He looked, fighed, and languidied* 
fung tender fongs, and kifltd the old lady's 
hand with all the ardour of a youthful ad- 
mirer. I unfortunately congratulated him 
on having fuch a pretty young gentleman to 
his fbn. He anfwered, fighing, that the 
boy had talents, but did not put them to a 
proper ufe — " long before I attained his age 
(faid he) I had finifhed my rhetoric." Cap- 
tain B ■, who had eaten himfelf black in 

the face, and, with the napkin under his 

chin, was no bad reprefentation of Sancho 

, F 4 Panza 
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■Panza in the fads, with the difhclout about 
Jiis neck, when the duke's (bullions infifte^ 
ppon fhaving him ; this fea^wit, turning 'to 
the boy, with a'waggifh leer, " I fuppof? 
(faid he) you don't underftand the figure of 
amplification fo well as Monfieur your father." 
At that inftant, one of the nieces, whc> 
knew her uncle to be very tickiifb, touched 
him under the fliort ribs, on which the little 
man attempted to fpring up, but loft th? 
pentre of gravity. He overturned his own 
plate in the lap of the perfon that fat next to 
him, and falling obliquely upon his owq. 
phair, both tumbled down upon the floor to T 
gether, to the great difcompofure of the 
whole company ; for the poor m^n would 
haye bepn aftually ftr^ngled, had not hisf 
nephew Ipofed hi? ftock with great expedi-r 
tion. Matters being once more adjufted, an4 % 
the captain condoled on his difafter, Monf t 
L-rry took it in his head to re^d his fon 4 
Je£lure upon filial obedience. This was min- 
gled with fbme fharp reproof, \yhich the boy 
fook fo ill that he retired. The old lady oth? 
ferved that he had been tqo fevere ; her daugh^ 
#f rjn r }§Wa who was very pretty, faid her bro T 

tber 
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jther had given him too much reafon ; hint*- 
ing, at the fame time, that he was addi&ed 
to fome terrible vices $ upon which feveraj 
individuals repeated the interjection, ah J 
#h J " Yes (faid Motif. L— y, with a rue«- 
ful afpeft) the boy has a pernicious turn for 
gaming : in one afternoon he loft, at biJlU 
ards, fuch a fum as gives me horror to think 
of it." " Fifty fols in one afternoon," (cri- 
pd the fitter). " Fifty fols ! (exclaimed the 
paother-in-law, with marks of aftonifhment) 
that's too much — ^that's too much ! — he's to 
blames-he's to blame ! but youth, you know 
Monf. L — y — ah ! vive la jeunefle !" " e$ 
l'ajnour I" cried the father, wiping his eyes, 
fqueezing her hand, and looking tenderly 
upon her, Mr, Br-* took this opportunity 
to bring in the young gentleman, who was 
admitted into favour, and received a fecond 
exhortation. Thus harmony was reftored, 
and the entertainment concluded witf). fruit, 
coffpe, and liqueurs. 

When a bourgeois of Boulogne takes the 
air, he goes in a one horfe-chaife, which is here 
called cabriolet, and hires it for half-a-crown 
g day f Thpre are alfo travelling chaifes, which 

to** 
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hold four perfons, two fcatcd with their faces, 
to the horfcs, and two behind their backs ; 
but thofe vehicles are all very ill made, and 
extremely inconvenient. The way of riding 
moft ufed in this place is on afsback. You 
will fee every day, in the fkirts of the town, 
a great number of females thus mounted* 
with the feet on either fide occafionally, ac- 
cording as the wind blows, fo that fometimes 
the right % and fometimes the left hand guided 
the beaft : but in other parts of France, as 
well as in Italy, the ladies fit on horfeback 
with their legs aftride, and arc provided with 
drawers for that purpofe. 

When I faid the French people were kept 
in good humour by the fopperies of their re-* 
Kgion, I did not mean that there were no 
gloomy fpirits among them. There will be 
fanatics in religion, while there are people 
of a faturnine difpofition, and melancholy 
turn of mind. The chara&er of a devotee', 
which is hardly known in England, h very 
common here. You fee them walking to 
and from church at all hours, in their hoods 
and long camblet cloaks, with a flow pace, 
demure afpeft, and downcaft eye. Thofe who 

are 
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are poor become very troublefome to the 
monks, with their fbruples and cafes of con- 
ference : you may fee them on their knees, 
at the xonfeflional, every hour in the day. 
The rich devotee has her favourite confeffor, 
whom (he confults and regales in private, at 
her own houfe ; and this fpiritual direftor 
generally governs the whole family. For 
my part, I never knew a fanatic that was 
jiot an hypocrite at bottom. Their preten- 
fions to feperior fan&ity, and an abfolute 
conqueft over all the paffions, which human 
reafon was never yet able to fubdue, intro- 
duce a habit of diffimulation, which, like 
jail other habits, is confirmed by ufe, till at 
fehgth they become adepts in the art and 
fcience of hypocrify. Enthufiafm and hy- 
pocrify are by no means incompatible. The 
wildeft fanatics I ever knew, were real fenfu- 
alifts in their way of living, and cunning 
cheats in their dealings with mankind. 

Among the lower clafs of people at Bou- 
logne, thofe who take the lead, are the fea- 
faringmen, who Rve in one quarter, divided 
into clafles, and regiftered for the fervice of 
thp king. They are hardy and raw-boned, 

cxercifc 
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cxercife the trade of fifhermen and boatmen, 
and propagate like rabbits. They have put 
themfelves under the protettion of a mira- 
culous image of the Virgin Mary, which is 
kept in one of their churches, and every 
year carried in proceffion. According to the 
legend, this image was carried off, with o- 
ther pillage, by the Englifh, when they took 
Boulogne, in the reign of Henry VIII. The 
lady, rather than refide in England, where 
fhe found a great many heretics, trufted her- 
felf alone in an open boat, and croffed the 
fea to the road of Boulogne, where fhe was 
fcen waiting for a pilot. Accordingly a boat 
put off to her afliftance, and brought her 
fafe into the harbour : fince which time fhe 
has continued to patronize the watermen of 
Boulogne. At prefent fhe is very black and 
very ugly, befides being cruelly mutilated in 
different parts of her body, which I fuppofe 
have been amputated, and converted into to- 
b^cco-floppers ; but once a year fhe is drefied 
in very rich attire, and carried in proceffion, 
with a filver boat, provided at the expence of 
the failors. That vanity which charaffcerifes 
the French extends even to the canaille, 

The 
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Thfe loweft creature among therfi is fure ito 
have her ear-rings and golden crofs hanging 
about her heck. Indeed this laft is an imple- 
ment of fuperftition as well as of drefs* with- 
out which no female appears. The common 
people here, as in all countries where they 
live poorly and dirtily, are hard-featured; 
and of very brown, or rather tawny com- 
plexions. As they feldom eat meat, their 
juices are deftitute of that animal oil which 
gives a plumpnefs and fmoothnefs to the fkin, 
and defends thofe fine capillaries from the 
injuries of the weather, which would other- 
wife coalefce, or be lhrunk up, fo as to im- 
pede the circulation on the external furface of 
the body. As for the dirt, it undoubtedly : 
blocks up the pores of the flcin, and difor- 
ders the perfpiration y confequently mud con- 
tribute to the fcurvy, itch, and other cuta- 
neous diftempers. 

In the quarter of the matehts at Boulogne, 
there is a number of poor Canadians, who 
were removed from the ifland of St. John, , 
in the gulph of St. Laurence, when it was 
reduced by the Englilh. . Thefe people are 
maintained at the expence of the king, who 

allows 
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aJJows them fiddler's pay, that is five (bit, 
or two-pence halfpenny a day j or rather 
three fois and ammunition bread. How the 
foldiers contrive to fubfift upon this wretched 
allowance, I cannot comprehend : but, it 
muft be owned, that thofe invalids who do 
duty at Boulogne betray no marks of want. 
They are hale and (tout, neatly and de- 
cently cloathed, and on the whole look bet- 
ter than the penfioners of Chelfea. 

About three weeks ago I was favoured with a 
yifit by one Mr. M — , an Englifli gentleman* 
who feems far gone in a confuraption. He paffed 
the Iaft winter at Nifmes in Languedoc* and 
found himfelf much better iii the beginning 
of fummer, when he embarked at Cette, and 
returned by fea to England. He foon re- 
lapfed, however, and (as he imagines) in 
confequence of a cold caught at fea- He told 
me, his intention was to try the South again,, 
and even to go as far as Italy. I advifed him 
to make trial of the air of Nice, where I 
myfelf propofed td refide. He feemed to re- 
lifh my advice, and proceeded towards Paris* 
in his own carriage. 

I fhall 
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I fhall to-morrow (hip my great cheife on 
board of a ihip bound to Bourdeaux r thejr 
are dire&ed, and recommended to Jhe care of 
4 merchant of that place, who will forward 
than by Thouloufe, and the s^qI <rf: Latv? 
guedoc, to his correfponcknt at Cette, which 
is the fea-port of Montpellier. The charge 
of their conveyaJjpe to Bourdeaux d<fci t&S 
exceed ©ne guinea. Theyconfift of two verff 
large chefts and a trunk, about a thouftod 
pounds weight * snd the expence of tran£» 
po#>ng them from Bourdeaux to Cette, wiH 
not exceed thirty livres. They are already 
felted with lead at the cuftom-houfe, that 
they may be exempted from further vifitationi 
This is a precaution which every traveller 
takes, both by lea and land : he muft like* 
wife provide himfelf with a pa/fe*avant at thri 
bureau, otherwife he may be (topped, antl 
rummaged at every town through which he 
pafles. I have hired a berline and four horfes 
to Paris, for fourteen loui'dores; two of 
which the voiturier is obliged to pay for a 
permiffion from the farmers of the pofte j 
for every thing is farmed in this country ; 
and if you hire a carriage, as I have done, 

you 
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you muft pay twelve livres, or half a guinea, 5 
for every perfon that travels in it. The cota- 
mon coach between Calaisf and Paris, is fuch 
j a vehicle as no man would ufe, who has any' 
regard to his own*eafe and convenience $ aftd 
it travels at the pace of an Englifh waggon,- 
In ten days I fhall fet out on my journey ? 
and I fhall leave Boulogne with regret. I have? 
been happy in the acquaintance of Mrs. B«* — y 
and a few Britifh families in the place ; -and 
it was my good fortune to meet here with twa 
honeft gentlemen, whom I had formerly 
known in Paris, as well as with foffle of my; 
countrymen, officers in the fervice of France* 
My next will be from Paris. Remember me 
to our friends at A- — 's. I am a little hea* 
vy-hearted at the profpett of removing to 
fuch a diftance from you. It is a moot point 
whether I fhall ever return. My health is 
wry precarious. 

Adieu, 
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Paris, Qdbfof is, 1763* 

t)EAR Sir, 

OF our journey froih Boulogne I hav* 
little to fay. The weather was favour- 
able, and the roads were in tolerable order. We 
found good accommodation at Montreuil and 
Amiens ; but in every other place where we ,> 
Hopped, we met with abundance of dirt, 
and the moft flagrant impofition. I (hall not 
pretend to defcribe the cities of Abbeville and 
Amiens, which we faw only en paffant ; nor 
take up your time with an account of the 
(tables and palace of Chantilly, belonging 
to the prince of Conde, which we vifited the 
laft day of our journey ; nor. fhall I detain 
you with a detail of the Trefors de St. De- 
nis, which, together with the tombs in the 
abbey idhurch, afforded us fome amufement 
while our dinner was getting ready. All 
thefe particulars arc mentioned in twenty dif- 
ferent books of tours, travels, and dire&i- 

1 
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ons, which you have often perufed. I fhall 
only obferve, that the abbey church is the 
llghteft piece of Gothic archite&ure I have 
feen, and the air withia feems perfectly free 
from that damp and moifture, fo perceivable 
in aft our old cathedrals. This muft be ow- 
ing to the nature of its fituation. There are 
Ibate fine marble ftatues that adorn the tombs 
of certain individuals here interred * but they 
are j&oftjy in the French tafte, which is quite 
^contrary to the fimplicity of the antierrts. 
Their attitudes are affe6ted, unnatural, and 
4rteiUltory ; and their draperies fantaftic ; or, 
-tos cifte of our Englilh artifts exprefled him- 
felf, they are all of aflutter. As for the trea- 
fores, which are fliewn on certain days to the 
populace gratis* they are contained in a num- 
ber of preffes, or armoires, and, if the {tones 
are genuine, they muft be ineftimablc : but 
this I cannot believe. Indeed I have beefi 
told, that what they fhew as diamonds are 
no more than compofition : neverthelefs* ex- 
<clufive of thefe, there are fome rough ftones 
of great value, and many, curiofities worth 
^feeing. The monk that lhewed them was 

tfte 
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the very image of our friend Hamilton, both 
in his looks and manner* 

I have one thing very extraordinary to 
obferve of the French auberges, which feems 
to he a remarkable deviation from the gene- 
ral chara&er of the nation. The landlords, 
hoftefles, and fervants of the inns upon the 
road, have not the Jeaft dafh of complaifance 
in their behaviour to Grangers. Inftead of 
coming to the door, to receive you as in Eng T 
land, they take no manner of notice of you j 
but leave yon to find or enquire your way 
into the kitchen, and there you muft afk 
fcyeral times for a chamber, before they feeun 
willing to conduft you up flairs. In gene- 
ral, you are ferved whh the appearance of 
the moft mortifying indifference, at the very 
time tliey are laying fchemes for fleecing you 
of your money. It is a very odd contraft 
between France and England $ in the former 
all the people are complaifaht but the publi- 
cans 5 in the latter there is hardly any com- 
plaifance but among the publicans. When 
I fakl all the people in France, I ought alfo 
to except thofe vermin who examine the bag- 
gage of travellers in different parts of the 

G 2 kingdom. 
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kingdom. Although our portmanteaus wore 
fealed with lead, and we were provided with 
a paffe-avant from the douane, our coach 
. was fearchcd at the gate of Paris by which 
we entered > and the women were obliged to 
get out, and ftand in the open ftreet, till this 
operation was performed. 

I had dcfired a friend to provide lodg- 
ings for me at Paris, in the Faux- 
bourg St. Germain; and accordingly we 
found ourfelves accommodated! at the Hotel 
de Montmorency, with a £rft floor, which 
. cofts roe ten livres a day. I fhould have put 
up with it had it been lefe polite ; but as I 
have only a few days to flay in this place, 
and fome vlfits to receive, I am not forry 
that my friend has exceeded his commiilioa. 
I have been guilty of another piece of extra- 
vagance in hiring a carojfe de remife, for which 
I pay twelve livres a day. Befides the arti- 
cle of vifiting,. I could not leave Paris, with- 
out carrying my wife and the girls to fee the 
mod remarkable places in and about this 
capital, fuch as the Luxemburg,, the Palais- 
Royal, the Thuilleries, the Louvre, the In- 
valids,, the Gobelins, &c. together with Ves- 

failles* 
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fellies, Trianon, Marli, Meudon, and Choiffi; 
and therefore, I thought the difference in 
point of expence would not be great, be- 
tween a*' carofte de reraife and a hackney 
coach. The firft are extremely elegant, if 
not too much ornamented, the laft are very 
fhabby and difagreeable. Nothing gives mc 
ftich chagrin, as the neceffity I am under 
to hire a valet de place? as my own fervant 
does not fpeak the language. You cannot 
conceive with what eagcrnefe and dexterity 
thofe rafcally valets exert themfelves in pillag- 
ing Grangers. There is always one ready in 
waiting on your arrival, who begins by aflift- 
ing your own fervant to unload your bag- 
gage, and interefts himfelf in your affairs 
with fuch artful officioufnefs, that you will 
find it difficult to (hake him off, even though 
you are determined beforehand againft hiring 
any fuch domeftic He produces recommen- 
dations from his former matters, and the 
people of the houfe vouch for his honefty* 
The truth is, thofe fellows are very handy, 
ufeful, and obliging \ and fo far honeft, that 
they will not fteal in the ufual way* You 

G 3 may 
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may fafely traft one of them to bring you 
a hundred loui'dares from your banker* but 
they fleece you without mercy in every other 
article of expence. They lay all your trsdef- 
men under contribution ; your taylor, bar* 
ber, mantua-maker, milliner, perfumer, fhoe- 
maker, mercer, jeweller, hatter* traiteur* 
and wine-merchant ; even the bourgeois who 
owns your coach pays him twenty fols per 
day. His wages amount to twice as much* 
fo that I imagine the fellow that feryes me» 
makes above ten fhillings a day, befides his 
visuals, which, by the bye, he has no right 
to demand. Living at Paris, to the beft of 
my recollection, is very near twice as dear 
as it was fifteen years ago* and, indeed, this 
is the cafe in London > a circumftance that 
muft be undoubtedly owing to an increafc of 
taxes j for I don't find that in the articles of 
eating and drinking, the French people are 
more luxurious than they were heretofore. I 
am told the entrees y or duties, payed upon 
proviiion imported into Paris, are very hea- 
vy. All manner of butchers meat and pouL* 
tj?y are extremely good in this place. The 
beef is excellent, The wine, which is gene- 
rally 
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rally drank, is a very thin kind of Burgun- 
dy. I can by no meanjs relifh their cookery,; 
but oije breakfafls delicioufly upon their petit 
pains and their path of butter, which Jaft is 
exquifite. 

The cominon people, and even the bour- 
geois of Paris live, at this feafon, chiefly on 
bread and grapes, which is undoubtedly very 
wholfpme fare. If the fame fimplicity of diet 
prevailed in England, we fhould certainly 
underfel the, French z£ all foreign markets: 
for they ^re very flothful with all their viva- 
city ; and the great .number of their holidays 
not only encourages this lazy difppfition, hut 
a&ually robs them of one half of what their 
labour would otherwjfe produce % fo that,. > if 
our common people were not fo expeiifive in 
their living, that is, in their eating and drink- 
ing, labour might be afforded cheaper in 
England than In France. There are three 
young Iufty huflies, nieces or daughters of 
a blackfmith, that lives juft oppofite to my 
windows, who do nothing from morning till 
night. They eat grapes and bread from fe- 
ven till nine, from nine till twelve they drefs 
their hair, and are all the afternoon gaping 
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at the window to view paflengcrs. I don't 
perceive that they give themfelves the trouble 
either to make their beds, or clean their apart- 
ment. The fame fpirit of idlenefs and diffi-e 
pation I have obfervtd in every part of France, 
and among every clafs of people. 

Every obje& feems to have fhrunk in its 
dimenfions lince I was Jail in Paris. The 
Louvre, the Palais Royal, the bridges, and 
the river Seine, by no means anfwer the i- 
deas I had formed of them from my former 
obfervatioh. When the memory is not very 
Corre&* the imagination always betrays her 
into fuch extravagances. When I firft rew 
vifited my oWn country, after an abfence of 
, fourteen years, I found every thing diminifh- 
ed in the fame manner, and J could fcarce 
Relieve my own eyes, 

Notwithftanding the gay difpofttion of the 
French, their houfes are all gloomy. In fpitc 
of all the ornaments that have been laviflied 
on Verfailles, it is a difmal habitation. The 
apartments are dark, ill-furnifhed, dirty, and 
unprincely. Take the caftle, chapel, and 
garden all together, they make a moft fan- 
fajjig comppftfion of magnificence and little** 
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pefs, tafte, and^ foppery. After all, it is 
ki England only, where we muft look for 
cheerful apartments, gay furniture, neatnefs, 
and convenience. There is a ftrange incon- 
gruity in the French genius. With all their 
volatility, prattle, and fondnefs for fans mots, 
they delight in a (pecies of drawling, me- 
lancholy, church mufic. Their moft fa* 
voqrite dramatic pieces are almoft without 
incident $ and the dialogue of their come- 
dies confifts of moral, infipid apophthegms, 
intirely deftitute of wit, or repartee. I know 
what I hazard by this opinion among the 
implicit admirers of lAilly, Racine, and Mq- 
Jiere. 

I don't talk of the bufts, the ftatues, and 
piftures which abound at Verfailles, and o- 
ther places, in and about Paris, particularly 
the great colle&ion of capital pieces in the 
Palaisr-royal, belonging to the duke of Or- 
leans. I have neither capacity, nor inclina- 
tion, to give a critique on thefe cbef^oewvres^ 
which indeed would take up a whole vo- 
lume. I have feen this great magazine of 
painting three times, with aftonifliment $ but 
I fljoulji bav? b? e n better pleafed, if there 

tad 
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had not been .half the number: one is 
bewildered in fuch * profufion, a$ n$t to 
knew vyh^re to begin, and hurried a- 
way before .there i$ time tp consider ope* 
piec§ With any fprt of deliberation. JJefides, 
the rooms are all dark, and a great many of 
the pi&ures hang in a bad light. As for 
Trianon, Marli, and Choifli, th?y are no 
more than pigeon-houfes, in refpeft to pa- 
laces j and* notwithftanding the extravagant 
^ufcgiums which you have heard qf the 
French king's hoitfes, I will venture to affirm, 
that the king of .England *s better, I mean 
more CQmfertably, lodged- I ought, how- 
ever, to except Fontainebleau, which I have 
aot feen. 

. The city of Paris is faid to be five leagues, 
©r fifteen miles, in circumference ; and if it 
is really fo, it muft be much more populous 
. than London ; for the ftreets are very nar- 
row, and the houfes very high, with a diffe- 
rent family on every floor. But I have mea- 
Aired the beft plans of thefe two royal cities, 
and am certain that Paris does not take up 
near fo much ground as London and Weft- 
minfter occupy * and I fufpeft the number 
4 of 
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of its inhabitants is alfo exaggerated by thofe 
who fay it amounts to eight hundred thou- 
(and, that is two hundred thoufand more 
than are contained in the bills of mortality. 
The hotels of the French noblefle, at Paris, 
take up a great deal of room, with their 
court-yards and gardens;, and fo do their 
convents and churches. It niuft be ownqd,, 
indeed, that their ftreets are wonderfully 
crouded with people and carriages. 

The French begin to imitate the Englifh, 
hut only in fuch particulars as render them 
worthy of imitation. When I was laft at 
Paris, no perfon of any condition, male or 
female, appeared, but in full drefs, even 
when obliged to come out early in the morn« 
kig, and there was fcot fuch a thing to be 
fecn as a peruque rqnde \ but at prefent I fee 
a number of frocks and fcratches in a morn- 
ing, in the ftreets of thia metropolis. They 
have fet up a petite pofle, on the plan of our 
penny-poft, with fome improvements j and 
I am told there is a fcheme on foot for fup* 
plying every houfe with water, by leaden 
pipes, from the river Seine. They have even 
adopted our praftice of the cold bath, which 

• is 
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is taken very conveniently, in wooden houfe?, 
ere&ed on the fide of the river, the water of 
which is let in and out occafionaUy, by cocks 
fixed in the fides of the bath. There are 
different rooms for the different fexes : the 
accommodations are good, and the expence 
k a trifle. The tapeftry of the Gobelins is 
brought to an amazing degree of perfe&ion ; 
and I am furprifed that this furniture is not 
more in fafhion among the great, who alone 
are able to purchafe it. It would be a mod 
elegant and magnificent ornament, which 
would always nobly diftinguifh their apart- 
ments from thofe of an inferior rank $ and 
ki this they would run no rifque of being ri- 
valled by the bourgeois. At the village of 
Chaillot, in the neighbourhood of Paris, they 
make beautiful carpets and fcreen-work ; and 
this is the more extraordinary, as there are 
hardly any carpets ufed in this kingdom. In 
almoft all the lodging- houfes, the floors are 
of brick, and have no other kind of clean- 
ing, than that of being fprinkled with Wa- 
ter, and fwept once a day. Thefe brick 
floors, the ftone flairs, the want of wain- 
fcof ting in the rooms, and the thick patty- 
walls 
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walls of ftonc, are, however, good prefcr- 
vatives againft fire, which feldom does any 
damage in this city. Inflead of wainfcot- 
ting, the walls are covered with tapeftry or 
damaflc. The beds in general are very good, 
and well ornamented, with tcfters and cur- 
tains. 

Fifteen years ago the river Seine, within a 
mile of Paris, was as folitary as if it had run 
through a defert. At prefent the banks of 
it are adorned with a number of elegant 
houfes and plantations, as far as Marli. I 
need not mention the machine at this place 
for raifing water, becaufe I know you are well 
acquainted with its conftru&ion ; nor fhali I 
fay any thing more of the city of Paris, but 
that there is a new fquare, built upon an ele- 
gant plan, at the end of the garden of the 
Thuilleries : it is called Place de Louis XV, 
and, in the middle of it, there is a good e- 
queftrian ftatue of the reigning king. 

You have often heard that Louis XIV. fre- 
quently regretted, that his country did not 
afford gravel for the walks of his gardens, 
which are covered with a white, loofe fond, 
very difagreeable both to the eyes and fefct of 

thofe 
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thofe who walk upon it ; but this^is a vul- 
gar miftake. There is plenty of gravel oh 
tke road between Paris and Verfailles, as 
well as ift many other parts of this king-, 
dom ; but the French, who are all for glare 
and glitter, think the other is more gay and 
agreeable : one would iniagine they did not 
feel the burning reflexion from the white 
fand, which in fummer is almoft intole- 
rable. 

In the character of the French, cbnfidered 
as a people, there are undoubtedly many cm?- 
tumftances truly ridiculous. You know the 
fafhionable people, who go ai hunting, are 
equipped with their jack boots, bag wigs, 
fwords and piftols : hut I faw the other day 
a fcene ftill more grotefque. On the road to 
Choiffi, a fiacre, or hackney-coach, flopped, 
and out came five or fix men, armed with 
mufquets* who took poft, each behind a fe- 
parate tree. I afked our fervant who they 
were, imagining they might be archers, or 
footpads of jtrftice, in purfuit of fome male- 
fa&or. But guefe my furprife, when the fel- 
low told me, they were gentlemen h la cbaffe. 
They were in fa& come out from Paris, In 

this 
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this eqittpagi, to take the diverfioh of hate- 
hunting 5 that is, of {hooting from behind 
a tree at the hares that chanced to pail. In- 
deed, if thqr had nothing more in view, tout 
to deftroy the game, this was a very effeftual 
method ; for Ae hares are in fuch plenty in 
tMs neighbourhood, that I have feea a dozen 
together, in the fame field. I think this way 
of hunting, in a coach or chariot, might be 
properly adopted at London, in favour of 
thofe aldermen of the city, who are too un- 
wieldy to follow the hounds a horfeback. 

1%© Frtoch, however, with all their ab- 
ftrdittes* preferve a certain afcendancy over 
us, which is very, difgracefui to our nation * 
and this appears in nothing more than in 
the article of drefs. We are contented to be 
thought their apes in faKhion 5 but, in £sft r 
we are ilavcs to their tayiors, mantua-mafc- 
ers, baiters, and other tradeftnen. One would 
be apt to imagine that our own. tradefmeto 
had joined them in a combination againft us. 
When the natives of France come to Low- 
don, they appear in all public places, with 
cloaths made according to the fafhion of their 
own country, and thas fafhion is generally 

admired 
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admired by the Engliih. Why, therefor*, 
don't we follow it implicitly ? No, we pique 
ourfelves upon a mod ridiculous deviation 
from the very modes we admire, and pleafe 
ourfelves with thinking this deviation is a 
mark of our fpirit and liberty. But, we 
have not fpirit enough to perfift in this de- 
viation, when we vifit their country : other- 
wife, perhaps, they would come to admire 
and follow our example: for, certainly, in 
point of true tafte, the fafhions of both 
countries are equally abfurd. At prefent, 
the fjcirts of the Englifh defcend from the 
fifth rib to the calf of the leg, and give the 
coat the form of a Jewifli gaberdine; and 
our hats feem to be modelled after that which 
Piftol wears upon the ftage. In France, the 
haunch buttons and pocket-holes are within 
half a foot of the coat's extremity : their 
hats look as if they had been pared round 
the brims, and the crown is covered with a 
kind of cordage, which, in my opinion pro- 
duces a very beggarly effect. In every other 
circumftance of drefs, male and female, the 
\ contrail between the two nations, appears c- 
qually glaring. " What is the confequence?:? 

when 
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when on Englifhman comes to Paris, he can- 
not appear utitil he has uhdergofte a total 
metamorphofis* At his firft arrival he finds 
k neceffary to fend for the taylor, peruqukr, 
hatter, ftiocfnafcer, and every other trades- 
man concerned in the equipment of the hu- 
man body* He nraft even change his buckles, 
and the, form of his ruffles ; and, though at 
the riique of his life, fuit his cloaths to the 
mode of the feafcn. For example, though 
the weather ihould be never fo cold, he muft 
wear hk bnhit Jet/, or de nd~faifin % without 
prefumirig to put on a warm drefs before the 
day which faftiion has fixed for that purpofe * 
and neither old age nor infirmity will excufe 
a man for wearing his hat upon his head, 
either at home or abroad. Females are (if 
pofiibie) ftiil more fubje& to the caprices of 
ftfbktm y and as the articles of their drefs are 
More manifold, it is enough to make a man's 
heart ake to fee his wife furrounded by a 
multitude of at tur teres, milliners, and tire- 
women. All her fecks and negligees muft be 
altered and new trimmed. She muft have 
new caps, new laces, new fhoes, and her hair 
new cut. She muft have her tafFaties for the 
Vox-. I. H fummer, 
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fummer, her flowered filks for the fpring arid, 
autumn, her fattins and damafks for winter* 
The good man, who ufed to wear the beau- 
irap d'Angleterre, quite plain all the yea* 
round, with a long bob, or tye perriwig, 
muft here provide himfelf with a camblet fuifc 
trimmed with fiiver for fpring and autumn, 
with (ilk cloaths for fummer, and cloth laced 
with gold, or velvet for winter ; and he muft 
wear his bag- wig a la pigeon. This variety 
of drefs is abfolutely indifpenfible for all thofe 
who pretend to any rank above the meer 
bourgeois. On his return to his own country^ 
all this frippery is ufelefs. He cannot appear 
in London until he has undergone another 
thorough metamorphofis $ fo that he will have 
fome reafon to think, that the tradefmen of 
Paris and London have combined to lay him 
under contribution : and they, no doubt, are 
the dire&ors who regulate the fafhions ia 
both capitals; the Englifli, however, in a 
fubordinate capacity: for the puppets of 
their making will ntrt: pafs at Paris, nor in** 
deed in any other part of Europe $ whereas a 
French petit maitre is reckoned a. complete 
figure every where, London pot excepted* 

Sincg 
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£ince it is fo much the humour of the Eng- 
lifti at prefcnt to run abroad, I wifh they 
had antigallican fpirit enough to produce 
themfelves in their own genuine Englifh drefs, 
and treat the French modes with the fame 
philofophical contempt, which was (hewn by 
an honeft gentleman, diftinguifhed by the 
name of Wig-Middleton. That unfhaken 
patriot ftill appears in the fame kind of fcratch 
perriwig, (kimmirtg-difh hat, and flit fleeve, 
which were worn five-and-twenty years ago, 
and has invariably perfifted in this garb, in 
defiance of all the revolutions of the mode. 
I retnSmber 4 a ftudent in the temple, who, 
after a long and learned inveftigation of the 
to xotXov, or beautiful^ had refolution enough 
to let his beard grow, and wore it in all pub- 
lic places, until his heir at law applied 
for a commiflion of lunacy againft him ; 
then he fubmitted to the razor, rather than 
run any rifque of being found turn compos. , 
Before I conclude, I muft tell you, that 
the moft reputable fhop-keepers and tradef- 
men of Paris think it no difgrace to praftife 
the moft fhameful impofition. I myfelf 
fcnow an inftance of one of the moft credi- 
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tabfe marcbands in this capital, who demanded 
fix francs an ell for fome luteftring, laying 
his hand upon his bread at the fame time, 
and declaring en confcicnce^ that, it had coft 
him within three fols of the money- Yet 
in, lefs than three minutes, he fold it for four 
and a half, and when the buyer upbraided 
him with his former declaration, he fer ugged 
up his fhoulders, faying, Ufaut mar<;handtc. 
I don't mention this as a particular iaft^nc|* 
The fame ,mean difingenuity is univerfel all 
over France, as I have been informed by &* 
yeral perfons of veracity. 

The next letter you have from me wili 
probably be dated at Nifmes, or Montpelliejr, 
Meanwhile, I am evpr 
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To Mr$. M-^— • 

Paris, OQ&it ii, t?t j» 

Madam, 

I Shall be much plckfed if the remarks I 
have made cm the chara&ers of the French 
people, can afford you the fetisfa&ion you 
require. With reipeft to the ladies, I can 
only judge from their exteriors : but, indeed, 
tbefe are fp charadteriftic, that one cin hard- 
ly judge amifs -, unlefs we fuppofe that a wo- 
man of tafte and fentiment may be fo over- 
ruled by the abfurdity of what is called fafhi- 
an, as to rejeft rcafon, and difguife nature, 
in order to become ridiculous or frightful* 
That this may be the cafe with fome indivi- 
duals, is very poffible* I have known it hap- 
pen in our own country, where the follies 
of the French are adopted, and exhibited in 
the moft' auk ward imitation : but the gene- 
ral prevalence of thofe prepofterous modes> 
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is a plain proof that there is a general want 
of tafte, and a general depravity of nature. 
I fhall not pretend to defcribe the particulars 
of a French lady's drcfs. Thefe .you arc 
much better acquainted with than I can pre- 
tend to, be : but this I will be bold to affirm* 
that France is the general refervoir from 
which all the abfurdities of falfe tafte, lux- 
ury, and extravagance have overflowed the 
different kingdoms and ftates of Europe. 
The fprings that fill this refervoir, are no other 
than vanity and ignorance. It would be fu- 
perfluous to attempt proving from the. nature 
of things, from the firft principles and ufe 
of drefs, as well as from the consideration of 
natural beauty, and the practice of the an- 
cients, who certainly underftood it as well as 
the connoiffeurs of thefe days, that nothing 
can be more monftrous, inconvenient, - and 
contemptible, than the fafhion of modern 
drapery. You yourfelf are well aware of alt 
its defedts, and have often ridiculed them in 
my hearing. I fhall only mention one parti- 
cular of drefs eflential to the fafhion in this 
country, which feems to me to carry hiL- 
man affe&ation to the very fartheft verge o£ 
4 folly 
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iblly and extravagance ; that is, the manner 
in which the faces of the ladies are primed 
and painted* When the Indian chiefs were 
in England every Jbody ridiculed their pre- 
pofterous method of painting their cheeks 
and eye-lids j but this ridicule was wrong 
placed. Thofe critics ought to have confix 
dered, that the Indians do not ufe paint to 
make themfelves , agreeable ; but in order to 
be the more terrible to their enemies. It is 
generally fuppofed, I thinks that your fex 
make ufe of fard and vermillion for vfery 
different purpofes j namely, to help a bad or 
faded complexion, to heighten the graces, 
or conceal the defe&s of nature, as well as 
the ravages of time. I {hall not enquire at 
pre&nt, whether it is juft and honeft to im- 
pqfe in this manner on mankind : if it is not 
Jioneft* itrmay be allowed to be artful ^tnd po- 
litic* andJhews, at leaft, a dfcfire of being 
agreeable. But to lay it on as the fafliion 
in France prefcribts to all the ladies of con- 
dition, who indeed cannot appear without 
this badge, of diftin&km, is to difguife them- 
ielves in fuch a manner, :as to render them 
.odious and detcftable to every fpeftator, who 
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has the leaft relifh left for nature and propriety 
As for the fard> or idtite f with which their 
necks and (boulders are plaiftered, it may be 
in fbme mcafure excufable, as their fluns. are 
naturally brown, or fallow > but the rouget 7 
which is daubed on theitf faces, from the chin 
up to the eyes, without the leaft art or dex- 
terity, not only deffcroys all diftin&i<?n df fea* 
tures, but renders the afpeft really frightful 
or at bcft Conveys nothing but ideas ©tf <M& 
guft and averflon. You know, that without 
this horrible mafque &o married <lady is ad- 
mitted at court, or m any polite ;aflbmbly 5 
and that k is a mark of diftinftkm which 
no bourgeoife dare aiTuxne. Ladies of fafhion 
only have the privilege of expofing themfehfo 
in thefe ungracious colours. As their feces 
are concealed undet a falfe complexion, ft> 
their heads are covered with a vaft load of 
falfe hair, which is frizzted 011 the forehead, 
fb as exactly to reftmble the wooly heads of 
the Guinea negroes. As to the natural hue 
of it, this is a matte; of n& confequence, 
for powder makes every head of haifc of the 
fame colour ; and no woman appears in this 
country, from the moment (he rife till night, 

without 
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without being coiapleatly whitened. Pow- 
der or roeaiwas ferft ufed m Europe by the 
Pole*, toconcsai their fcaki beads ; but the 
pnfefit fe&jbn of ufing it, a* well us the mo- 
diih method of dieffing the hair, muft have 
been borrowed from the Hottentots, who 
greafc their wooly beads with mutton fuet; 
and then pafle it over with the powder calkd 
hub*. In like manner, the hair of our fine 
ladies, is firiszled into the appearance of ne- 
groes wool, and ftifiened with an abominable 
pafte of hog's greafe, tallow, and white pow* 
dor* Theprefcnt fafhkm, therefore, of paint* 
big the fa<re, and adorning. the head, adopted 
by the bean monde in France, is taken from 
t&fe two polite nations the Chickefaws of 
America and the Hottentots of Afric. Ob 
the whota, when I fee one of thofe fine crea- 
tures kiting along, in her taudry robes of 
fiik and gauze, frilled, and flounced, and 
furbclQwcd, with her falfe locks, her falfe 
jewels, bee paint, her patches, and perfumes; 
I cannot, help. looking upon her as the vil- 
eft piece of fophiftkation that art ever pro- 
duced*. 

. . This 
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- This hideous mafque of painting, though 
deftrudtive of all beauty, is, however favour* 
able to natural homelinefs and deformity. 
Jt accuftoms the eyes of the other fex, and 
in time reconciles them to frightful obje&s j 
it difahles them from perceiving any diftinc- 
tion of features between woman and woman; 
and, by reducing all faces to a level, gives *-> 
very female an equal chance for an admirer 1 ; 
being in this particular analagous to the prac- 
tice of the antient Lacedemonians, who 
were obliged to chufe their help-mates in^ the 
dark. In what manner the infides of their 
heads are furniihed, I would not prefume to 
judge from the comverfation of a very -few 
to whom I have had accefs : but from the na- 
ture of their education, which I have heard 
defcribed, and the natural vivacity of their 
tempers, I fhould expert neither fenfe, fen- 
timent, nor difcretion. From thetenurfery 
they are allowed, and even encouraged, to fay 
every thing that comes uppermoft; by which 
means they acquire a volubility of tongue^ 
and a fet of phrafes, which conftitutes what 
is called polite converfation. At the fame time 
they obtain an abfolute conqueft over all 

fenfe 
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ftnfe of flaamc, or rather, they avoid acquir- 
ing this trouble fome fenfation ; for k is cer- , 
tainly no innate idea. Tbofe who have not 
governeffes at home, are fent, for a few 
years, to a- convent, where they lay in a fund 
of fuperftition that ferves them for life : but 
I never heard they had the leaft opportunity 
of cultivating the mind, of exercifing the 
powers of reafon, or' of imbibing a tafte for 
letters, or any rational or ufeful accomplish- 
ment. After being taught to prattle, to dance 
and play ?jat cards, they are deemed fuffiri-* 
entfy qualified to appear in the grand nmnde % 
and to perform all the duties of that high 
rank and ftation in life. In mentioning cards, 
I ought to obferve, that they learn to play 
not barely for amufement, but alfo with a 
view to advantage ; and, indeed, you fefctoai 
meet with a native of France, whether male 
or female, who is not a comipleat gamefter, 
well veffei in all the fobtleties and fineffes of 
the art. This is Hkewife the cafe all over 
Italy* A lady of a great houfe in Piedmont, 
havingjfonr: fons y makes no fcruple to de^ 
clare^thabrthe firft fliall reprefent the fami- 
ly, tfee.fecond enter into the array* the third 
:.*.'• into 
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into the church, and that fhe mil breed 
the fourth a gameftcr. Thefe noble adven- 
turers devote themfelves in a particular man- 
ner to the entertainment of travellers from 
our country, becaufe the Englifh are fuppofed 
to be full of money, rafh, incautious, and 
utterly ignorant of play. But fucli a lhar-* 
per is moft dangerous, when he hunts iq 
couple with a female. I have known a 
French count and his wife, who found mean? 
to lay the moft wary under contribution. 
tie was fmooth, fiipple, officious, and atten* 
tive : (he was young, handfome, unprinci- 
pled, and artful. If the Englifhman marked 
for prey was found upon his guard againft 
the defigns of the hufband, then madarxi 
plied him on the fide of gallantry. She di£» 
pkyed all the attractions of her perfon. She 
fung, danced, ogled, fighed, complimented, 
and complained. If he was infcnfible to all her 
charms, fhe flattered his vanity, and pkped 
his pride; by extolling the wealth and genc- 
rofity of the Englifh; and if he proved 
deaf to all thefe mfinuations, fhe, as her laffc 
flake, endeavoured to intereft his humanity 
and compaflion. She expatiated, with tears 

in 
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in her eyes, on the cruelty and indifference 
of her great relations ; reprefented that her 
hu&and was no more than the cadet of a 
noble family; that his provifion was by no 
means fuitable, either to the dignity of hi? 
rank, or the generality of his difpofition : 
that he had a law-fuit bf great confequence 
depending, which had drained all his fi- 
nances; and, finally, that they fliould be 
both ruined, if they could not find fome ge- 
nerous friend, who would accommodate them 
with a fum of money to bring the caufe to 
a determination. Thofe who are not aftu- 
£ted by^ fuch fcandalou* motives, become 
gameftcrs from meer habit, and, having no- 
thing more folid to engage their thoughts, or 
employ their time, confume the beft part of 
theiir lives, in this worft of all diffipation. 
I am not ignorant that there are exceptions 
from "tnjs general rule : 1 know that France 
has produced a Maintenoh, a Sevigne > a S>cu- 
deri, aDacier, and aChatelet; but I would 
no more deduce the general charafter of the 
French ladies from thefe examples, than I 
would call a field of hemp a flower-gar- 
den* becayfe there might be in it 3 few tilties 

or 
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or renunculas planted by the hand of acci- : 
dent.. 

. Woman has been defined a weaker man 5 * 
but in' this country the men are, in my opi- 
nion, more ridiculous and infignificant than 
the women 4 . They certainly are more difa- : 
gweable to a rational enquirer, becaufe they' 
are more troubkfome. Of all the coxcombs* 
oii the face of the earth, a French petit mai- 
tre is the moft impertinent : and they are alf : 
petit maitresy from the marquis who glitters' 
in lace and embroidery, to the gar$on bar- 
but covered with meal, who ftruts with' his 
hair in a long queue, and his hat under his* 
arm. I have already obferved, that vanity is 
the great and univerfal mover among all ranks • 
and degrees of people in this nation 5 and as 
they take no pains to conceal or controui it, : 
they are hurried by it into the moft ridicu- 
lous and indeed intolerable extravagance. 

When I talk of the French nation, I muft 
again except a great number of individuals, 
from the general cenfure. Though I have a ' 
hearty contempt for the ignorance, folly, and 
prefumption which chara&erife the generali- 
ty, I cannot but refpeft the talents of many 

great 
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great men, who have eminently dtfiin- 
guifhed thcmfelves in every art and fcience : 
thefe I £hall always revere and efteent as crea- 
tures of a fuperior fpecies, produced, for the 
wife purpofes of providence, among the re* 
fufeof mankind. It would, be abfurd to con- 
clude that the Welch or Highlanders are a 
gigantic people, becaufe thofe mountains may 
have produced a few individuals near feven 
feet high. , It would be equally abfurd to 
fiippofe the French are a nation of philofo*- 
phers, becaufe France has given birth to a 
Des Cartes, a Maupertuis, a, Reaumur, aad 
^Buffon, 

I ihall not even deny, that the French are 
by no means deficient in natural capacity $ 
but they are at the fame time remarkable 
for a natural levity, which .hinders their 
youth from cultivating that capacity. This 
is reinforced by the moft preposterous educa- 
tion, and the example of a giddy people, 
engaged in the moft frivolous purfuits. A 
Frenchman is by fome Jefuit, or other monk, 
taught to fead his mother tongue, and to fay 
his prayers in a language he does not under- 
ftgrjck Up le^rjis.to dai^e $n4 to fence, by 

the 
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the matters of thofe noble fciences. He be* 
comet a compleat eonnoifleur in staffing hair, 
ahd in adorning his own perfon, under the 
hands and inftru&ions of his barber and 
▼alet de chambre. If he learns to play up- 
on die flute or the fiddle, he is altogether ir- 
refiftible. But he piques himfdf upon beiftg 
poitthed above the natives of any other coun- 
try by his conversation with the fair fet. In. 
the courft of this communication, with which 
.he is indulged from his tender years, he iearni 
like a parrot, by rote, the whole circle of 
French compliments, which yoa know att a 
fet of phrafes, ridiculous even to a proverb j 
fend -theft he throws out iftdifcfiminately to 
all women, without diftin^km^ in the eKdr- 
cife of that kind of addrefs, which is hel* 
idiftinguifocd by the name of gallantry : it 
is no more than his making love to every vW>4 
rtan who will give him the hearing* It is 
an exercife, by the repetition erf which hi 
becomes very pert, very familiar, atad very 
impertinent. Modefty, or diffidence, I have 
already faid, is utterly unknown among them > 
and therefore I wonder there (hould be a term 
to expreis it in their language. 

If 
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If I was obliged to define politenefs, \ 
(hould qdl it, the art of making one's felf 
agreeable. I think it an art that neceflarily 
implies a fisnfe of decorum, and a delicacy 
of fentiment. Thefe are qualities, of which 
(as far as I have been able to obferve) a 
Frenchman has no idea ; therefore he never 
can be deemed polite, except by thofe per- 
sons among whom they are as little under-* 
iloqd. His firft aim is to adorn his own per T 
|bn with what he calk fine cloaths, that i? 
the frippery of the 'fafhion* It is no wonder 
that the heart of a female, unimproved by 
xeafon, and untin&ured with natural good 
fenfe, (hould flutter at the fight of fuch a 
gaudy thing, among the number of her ad- 
mirers : this impreflion is enforced by fufiian 
compliments, which her own vanity inter- 
prets in a literal fenfe, and ftill more con- 
Jirmed by the affiduous attention of the gal- 
lant, who, indeed, has nothing elfe to mind* 
A Frenchman in confequence of his minglihg 
.with the females from his infancy, not only 
becomes acquainted with all their cufloms 
and humours ; but grows wonderfully alert 
in performing a thoufand little offices, which 

Vo l. I. I are 
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are overlooked by other men, whore time hath 
been fpent in making more valuable* acquiiU 
tions. He enters, without ceremony, a la- 
dy's bed-chamber, while (he is in bed, reaches 
her whatever fhe wants, airs her fhift, and 
helps to pat it on. He attends at her toi- 
lette, regulates the diftribution of her patches, 
and advifes where tolay on the paint. If he 
vifits her, when (he is dreffed, and perceives 
the leaft impropriety in her coeffttre, he infills 
upon adjufting v it with his own hands: if 
fie fees a curl, or even a fingle hair amifs, 
fie produces his comb, his fciflars, and 
pomatum, and fets it to rights with the 
tiexterity of a profeffed frifeur. He Yquires 
her to every place fhe vifits,- either on buftr 
nefs, or pkafure; and, by dedicating his 
whole time to her, renders himfelf neceffary 
to her bceafions. This I take to be the moft 
agreeable fide of his chara&er ; let us view 
him on the quarter of impertinence. A French- 
man pries into all your feerets with the moft 
impudent and importunate curiofity, and theft 
difclofes them without remorfe. If you are 
mdifpofed, he queftions you about the fymp* 
toms of your diforder, with more freedom 

tfhan 
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than your phyfician would prefumc to ufe $ 
Very often in the grofieff tcrnis. He then 
propofes his remedy (for they are all quacks) 
he prepares it Without your knowledge, and 
Worries you with folieitation to take it, with-* 
dut paying the leaft regard to the opinion o£ 
thofe whom you have chofen to take care of 
your health; Let you be ever fo ill, or a- 
verfe to company, he forces hlmfelf at all 
times iflto your bed-chamber, and if it is rie-* 
ceffary to give him a peremptory refufal, he 
is affronted. J have known one of thofe pe- 
tit maitres infift upon paying regular vifitsi 
twice a day to a poor gentleman who was 
deliribus) and he converfed with him oft 
different fubjefts, till he was in his laft ago-* 
nies. This attendance is not the effe6fc of at- 
tachment, or regard, but of fheer vanity, 
that he may afterwards boaft of his charity 
and humane difpofition : though, of all the 
people I have ever known, I think the French 
are the leaft capable of feeling for the diftref- 
fes of their fellow creatures. Their hearts 
are not fufceptible of deep impreffions ; and, 
fuch is their levity, that the imagination has 
rtot time to brood long over any difagrce- 

I 2 able 
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able idea, or fenfation. As a Frenchmaft 
piques himfelf on his gallantry,, he no fooner 
makes a conqueft of a female's heart, than 
he expofes her chara&er, for the gratification 
of his vanity. Nay, if he fliould raifcarry 
m his fchemes, h£ will forge letters and fto* 
♦ries, to the ruin of the lady's reputation. 
This is a fpecies of perfidy which e*»e would 
fhink fhould render them odious and detect- 
able to the whole fex ; but the cafe ip other- 
wife. I beg your pardon, Madam > but wo- 
gien are never better pleafed, than when they 
fee one another expofed ; and every individual 
has fuch confidence in her own fcperior 
charms and difcretion, that fhe thinks (he 
can fix the moft volatile, and reform the ©oft 
treacherous lover. 

If a Frenchman is acjmitted. into yow fa- 
mily, and difiinguiflied by repeated rfcarka 
of your friendfliip and regard, the firft re- 
turn he makes for your civilities is to make 
love to your wife, if fhe is handfome; if not, 
to your fifter, or daughter, or niece. Jf he 
fuffers a repulfc from your wife, or attempts 
in vain to debauch your fifter, or your daugh- 
ter, pnyour niece, he will, rather than not 

play 
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play the traitor with his gallantry, make' hit 
addrefles to your grandmother; and ten to 
one, but in one fhape or another, he will 
9 find means to ruin the peace of a family, in 
which he has been lb kipdly entertained. What 
fee cannot accomplifli by dint of compliment, 
and perfonal attendance, he will endeavour 
to efffeft, by reinforcing thefe with billets-- 
doux, fongs, and verfes, of which he always 
makes a provtfion for fuch purpofes. If he is 
dete&ed in thefe efforts of treachery, and re- 
proached with his ingratitude, he impudent- 
ly declares, that what he had done was no 
more than fimple gallantry, confidercd in 
France as an indifpenfible duty oft every maw 
who pretended to good breeding. Nay, he 
wMl even affirm, that his endeavours to cor- 
rupt youlr wife, or deflower your daughter, 
were the moft genuine proofs he could give 
of his particular regard for your family. 

If a Frenchman is capable of real friend* 
(hip, it muft certainly be the moft difagree~ 
able preient he can poflibly make to a man of 
a true Englifh chara&er. You know, Ma- 
dam, we are naturally taciturn, foon tired of 
impertinence, and much fubjett to fits of 
I 3 difgitfh 
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difguft. Your French friend, intrudes upon 
you at all hours :. he iluns you with his kvr * 
quacity : he teafes you. with impertinent 
queftions about your, domeftic and private t 
affairs: he attempts to. meddle in all your 
concerns > and forces his advice upon you 
with the mpft unwearied importunity : he 
afks the price of every thing you wpar, and, 
fo fure as you tell him,, undervalue? it> 
without hefitation : he affirms it is in 
a bad tafte, ill- contrived, ill-made; that 
you have been impofed upon both with re* 
ipect to the fafhion and the price; that thp 
marquife of this, or the copntefs of that, 
has one that is perfectly elegant, % qqite in the 
fan ton, and yet it coft her little more than 
you gave for a thing th^t nobody would 
wear, . ' • 

If there were five hundred difhes at table, 
a Frenchman will eat of all of them, an$l 
then complain he has np appetite. This I 
havefeveral times remarked, A friend of mine 
gained a confiderable wager upon an experi r 
ment of this kind : the petit maitre ate of 
fourteen different .flats, befides the defer* ^ 
f hen disparaged the cocjk, declaring he w$s 

no 
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hct wa? no better than a marmiton % or turn- 
fpit. 

. The French have a moft ridiculous fond- 
nefs for their hair, and this I believe they 
inherit from their remote anceftors. The firft 
race of French kir^s wsre diftinguifhed by 
their long hair, ; and certainly the people of 
this country confider it as an indifpenfible 
ornament- A Frenchman will iboner part 
with hisreligion than with his hair, which, 
indeed, no confideration will induce him to 
forego* ,1 know a gentleman afflitted with g. 
continual head-ach, and a dcfluxion on his 
eyes, who was told by his phyfician that the 
heft chance he had for being cured,. would, be 
to haver his head clofe fhaved, . and bathed e- 
yery day : in .cold water. " How (cried he) 
cut my hair ? Mr. Do&or, your moft hum- 
ble fervant !" He difinifled his phyfician, 
loft his -eye-fight, and almoft his fenfes, and 
is now led about with 4 his hair in a bag, and 
a. piece of gr^en filk hanging like a fcreen be- 
fore, his face. Count Saxe, and other mili- 
tary writers, have demonftrabed the abfurdity 
of a foldier's wearing a long head of hair ; 
Heverthelefs, every faldier in this country wears 
: . : I 4 ^ along 
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along queue, which makes a delkrite maHi 
on his white cloathing; and this ridiculous 
foppery has defcended even to the loweft clafe 
of people. The decrotteur> who cleans your 
(hoes at the corner of the Po/it Neuf, has 4 
tail of this kind hanging down to his t uftip, 
&nd even the peafant who drives an afs loaded 
•with dung, wears his hair en queue* though* 
perhaps, he has neither (hirt nor breeehe& 
This is the ornament upon which he beftowi 
jmuch time and pains, and in the exhibition 
of which he finds full gratification for his 
vanity. Confidering the harfli features of the 
common people in this country, their dimi- 
putiv$ ftatijre, their grimaces, and that long 
appendage, they have no fmall refemblancc 
to large baboons walking upright ; and per* 
haps this fimilitude has helped to entail upon 
them the ridicule of their neighbours. 

A French friend tires out your patience 
with long vifits \ and, far from taking ^fhe 
rnoft palpable hints to withdraw* #hen he 
perceives you *meafy, he ob&rvesyou are l&Wf 
fpirited, and therefpre declares : he will beep 
you company. This perfeverance ihewSuthat: 
jig flwft either b? void of $11 penetration, op 
$ ' tJwt 
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that his difyofftion muft be truly diabolical. 
Rather than be tormented with fuch a fiend, 
a man had better turn him out of doors, 
even though at the hazard of being run thro* 
the body. 

The French are generally counted infin- 
eere, and taxed with want of generality. 
But I think thefe reproaches are not weH % 
founded. High-flown profeflions of friend- 
ship and attachment constitute the language 
©f common compliment m this country, and 
are never fuppofed to be underftood in the 
literal acceptation of the words-* and, if 
their a&s of generality are but very rare, we 
ought to afcribe that rarity, not fo much to 
a deficiency of generous fentiments, as to 
their vanity and oftentatidn, which engrof- 
foig all their funds, utterly difable them from 
cxertitig the virtues of beneficence. Vanity, 
indeed, predominates among all ranks, to 
fuch a degree, that they are the greateft ego- 
tifts in the ^rorid ; and the moft infignificant 
Individual talks in company with the fame 
conceit and arrogance, as a perfon of the 
greateft importance. Neither confcious po- 
verty nor difgrace will reftrain him in the 
• . leaft 
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feaft either from afluming his full (hare of 
the converfation, or making his address to 
the fineft lady, whom he has the fmalkft op- 
portunity to approach : nor is he retrained 
by any other confideration whatfoever. It 
is all one to him whether he himfelf has a 
wife of his own, or the lady a hufband& 
whether fhe is defigned for tjie cloifter, or 
pre-ingaged to his beft friend and benefac- 
tor. He takes it for granted that his addrefc 
fes cannot but be acceptable $ and,, if he* 
meets with a repulfe, he condemns her tafte* 
but never doubts his own qualifications. 

I have a great many things to fay of their 
military character, and their pun&ilios of 
honour, which laft are equally abfurd and 
pernicious ; but as this letter has run to an 
nnconfcionable length, I fhall defer them till 
another opportunity. Mean- while, I have the 
honour to be, with very particular efteem* 
Madam, 

Your moft .obedient fcrvant. 
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To Mr. M r. 

fyotu, O&obtrig, 17^3, 

Dear Sir, 

I Was favoured with yours at Paris, and 
look upon your reproaches as the proof 
pf your friendfhip. The truth is, I confi- 
jlered all the letters I have hitherto written 
on the fubjed of my travels, as written to 
your focicty in general, though they have 
J>ecn addreffed to one individual of it $ and 
if they contain any thing that can either a- 
jnufe or inform, I defire that henceforth all 
I fend may be freely perufed by all the mem- 
bers. 

With refpeft to my health, about which 
you fo kindly enquire, I have nothing new 
to communicate, I had reafon to think that 
jny bathing in the fea at Boulogne produced 
^ good efFeft, in ftrengthening my relaxed 
ftbj;?5, TffU kflQw how fubjeft I was to cold? 
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in England ; that I could not ftir abroad af- 
ter fuft-fet, nor cxpofc myfelf to the fittaDcft 
damp, nor walk till the leaft moifture ap- 
peared on my fkin, without being laid up 
for ten days or a fortnight. At Paris, "how- 
ever, I went out every day, with my hat un- 
der my arm, though the weather was wet 
and cold ; I walked in the garden at VerfaUles 
even after it was dark, with my head unco- 
vered, on a cold evening, when the ground 
was far from being dry: nay, at Marli, I 
Sauntered above a mile through damp alleys, 
and wet graft : and from none of thefe 
Tifques did I feel the leaft inconvenience. 

In one of our excurfions we vifited the 
manufacture for porcelain, which the king of 
France has eftabliflied at the village of St. 
Cloud, on the road to Verfailles, and which 
is, indeed, a noble monument of his muni- 
ficence. It is a very large building, both 
commodious and magnificent, w;here a great 
number of artifts are employed, and whets 
this elegant fuperfluity is carried to as great 
perfe&ion as it ever was at Drefden. Yet, 
lifter all, I know not whether the porcelain 
made at Chelfea may not vie with the pro- 
ductions 
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du&ions either of Drefden, or St. Cloud. If 
it fills (hort of either, it is not in the defign, 
painting, enamel, or other ornaments! but 
only in the cotfipofition of the metal, and 
the method of managing it in the furnace. 
Our porcelain feems to be a partial vitrifica- 
tion of levigated flint and fine pipe clay* 
mixed together in a certain proportion; and 
if the pieces are not removed from the fire 
in the very critical moment, they will be ei- 
ther too little, or too much vitrified. In thq 
fir ft cafe, I apprehend they will not acquire ft 
p&per degree of cohefion j they will be apt 
to be corroded, difcoloured, and to crumble, 
l^e the firft effays that were made at Chel- 
fea; in the fecond cafe, they will be little 
fcetter than imperfect glafs. 

There $re three methods of travelling from 
Paris to Lyons, which, by the fliorteft road 
k a journey of about three hundred and 
fiifty. mijes. One is by the diligence, orftage- 
eoach, which performs it in five ddys ; and 
eytry paffenger pays one hundred livres, in 
consideration of which, he not only has a 
feat. in the carriage, but is maintained on the 
road. The inconveniences attending this 

way 
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way of travelling are thefe. You are croucfr 
cd into the carriage, to the number of eight 
perfons, fo as to fit very uneafy, and fome^ 
times run the rifque of being ftifled among 
very indifferent company. You are hurried 
out of bed, at four, three, nay often at 
two o'clock in the morning. You are o-i 
bliged to eat in the French way, which is 
very difagreeable to an Englifh palate ; and, 
at Chalons, you muft embark upon the Soane 
in a boat, which conveys you to Lyons, fo 
that the two laft days of your journey aref 
by water. All thefe were infurmountable ob-* 
je£tions to me, who am in fuch a bad ftatcf 
of health, troubled with an afthmatic cough* 
fpitting, flow fever, and reftleflhefs, whkh' 
demands a continual change of place, as well 
as free air, and room for motion, I was 
this day vifited by two young gentlemen, fonsl 
of Mr. Guaftaldi, late minifter from Genoa 
at London. I had feen them at Paris, at the 
houfe of the dutchefs of Douglas. They 
came hither, with their conductor, in the 
diligence^ and affured me, that nothing could 
be more difagreeable than their fituation ii* 
that carriage. 

Another 
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4 Another way of travelling in this country 
is to hire a coach and four horfes; and this 
method I was inclined to take : but when I 
went to the bureau, where alone thefe voitures 
are to be had, I was given to underftancf, 
that it would coft me fix-and-twenty guineas^ 
and travel fo - flow that I fhould be ten days 
upon the road. Thefe carriages are let by 
the fame perfons who farm the diligence ; 
and for this they have an exclufive privilege, 
ivhich makes them very fancy and infolent. 
When I mentioned my fervant, they gave 
me to underftand, that I muft pay two loui - 
dores more for his feat upon the coach bor. 
As I could not relifli thefe terms, nor brook 
the thoughts of being fo long upon the road; 
I had recourfe to the third method, which is 
going poft. 

In England you know I fhould have had 
nothing to do, but to hire a couple of poft- 
chaifes from ftage to ftage, with two horfes 
in each ; but here the cafe is quite otherwife. 
The poft is farmed from the king, who lays 
travellers under contribution for his own be- 
nefit, and has publifhed a fet of oppreffive 
ordonnances, which no ftranger nor native 

dares 
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dares tranfgrefs. The po^mafter finds tfo- 
ihipg but horfes and guides : the carriage 
you yourfelf muft provide. If there ar? 
four perfons within the carriage, you are o~ 
bliged to haye ftx horfes, find two poftilli^ 
ons ; and if your fervant fits on the outfide* 
cither before or behind, you muft pay for a 
fevenfch. You pay double for the firft ftage 
from Paris, and twice double for paffing 
through Fontainbleau when the court is there^ 
as well as at coming to Lyons, and at leav- 
ing this city. Thefe are sailed roy?l pofty, 
and are undoubtedly a fcandalous impac- 
tion. 

There are two poll roads from Paris to 
Lyons, one of fixty-five pofts, by the way of 
Moulins 5 the other of fifty- nine, by the way 
of Dijon in Burgundy. This laft I chofe, 
partly to fave fixty livres, and partly to fee 
the wine harveft of Burgundy, which, I was 
told, was a feaibn of mirth and jollity among 
all ranks of people. I hired a very good 
coach for ten loui'dores to Lyons, and fet out 
from Paris on the thirteenth inftant, with fijc 
horfes, two poftiliions, and my own fervant 
on horfeback. We made no ftop at Fontain- 
bleau 
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&eati y though the court was there j bin lay 
at Moret, which is one ftage further, a very 
paltry little town $ where, however, we found 
good accommodation. 

I (hall not pretend to defcribe the caftk or 
palace of Fountambleau, of which I had 
only a glimpfc in pafimg ; but the forcft, in 
the middle of which it (lands* is a noble 
chace of great extent, beautifully wild and 
romantic, well ftored with game of all forts, 
and abounding with excellent timber. It put 
me in wind of the New Foreft * in Hamp- 
fhire ; but the hills, rocks, and mountains, 
with which it is diversified, render it more 
agreeable* 

The people of this country dine at noon, 
and travellers always find an ordinary pre- 
pared at every mbtrge> or public-houfe, on 
the road. Here they fit down promifcuoufly; 
and dine at fo much a head. The ufiial price 
is thirty fol* for dinner, and forty for fupr 
pcr, including lodging; for this moderate 
expence they have two courfes and a defert. 
If yw eat in your own apartment, you pay, 
inftead of forty ibis, three, and in forne 
places, four livres a head. I and my family 
..-.Voi. I. K could 
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could not well difpenfe with our tea and toaft 
in the morning, and had no ftomach to eat 
at noon. For my own part, Ihate the French 
cookery, and abominate gariick, with which 
all their ragouts, in this part of the coun- 
try, are highly feafoned : we therefore formed 
a different plan of living upon the road, Ber 
fore we left Paris, we laid in a flock of tea, 
chocolate, cured neats tongues, andfaucifons, 
or Bologna faufages, both of which we found 
in great perfe&ion in that capital, where, in- 
deed, there are excellent provifions of all 
forts. About ten in the morning we, ftop- « 
ped to breakfaft at fome auberge, where we 
always found bread, butter, and milk* In 
the mean time, we ordered a foulard or two to 
be roafted, and thefe, wrapped in a napkin, 
were put into the boot of the coach, toge- 
ther with bread, wine, and water. About 
two or three in the afternoon, while the 
horfes were changing, we laid a cloth upon 
our knees, and producing our ftore, with a 
few earthen plates, difcufled our fhort meal 
without further ceremony. This was followed 
by a defert of grapes and other fruit, which 
we had alfo provided. I muft own I found 

thefe 
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thefe tranlient refrefhmcnts much more d* 
greeable than any regular meal I ate upon thd 
road. The wine cotattionly ufed in Burgun* 
dy is fo weak and thin, that you would not 
drink it ift England. The very beft which 
they fell at Dijort, the capital 6f the province, 
for three livres a bottle, is in ftrehgth, and 
even in flavour, greatly inferior to what I have 
drank in London. I believe all the firft 
growth is either cohfumed in the houfes of 
the noblefle, or lent abroad to foreign m£r* 
kets. I have drank excellent Burgundy at 
Bmffels for a florin a bottle ; that is* little 
more than twenty pence fterling* 

The country from the foreft of Fountains 
bleau to the Lyonnois, through which w£ 
paflfed, is rather agreeable thaii fertile, being 
part of Champagne and the dutchy of Bur-* 
gundy, watered by three pleafent paftoral ri- 
vers, the Seine, the Yonne, and the Soane* 
The* flat country is laid out chiefly for corn; 
but produces more rye than wheat* Almoft 
tall the ground feems to be ploughed up, fa 
that there is little or nothing lying fallow* 
There are very few inclofures, fcarce any 
ineadow ground, and, fo far as I could ob* 

K a ferve, 
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ferve, a great fcarcity of cattle, We.fome* 
times found it very difficult to procure half 
a pint of milk for our tea. In Burgundy t 
law a peafant ploughing the ground with a 
jack-afs x a lean cow; and a he-goat, yoke4 
together. It is generally obferved, that a 
great number of black cattle are bred and 
fed on the mountains of Burgundy, whicfy 
are the higheft lands in France ? but I (aw 
very few. The peafants in France are fi> 
wretchedly poor r and fo much oppfeffed by 
their landlords, 'that they cannot afford to 
inclofe their grounds, or give a proper re* 
fpite to their lands y or to flock their farm? 
with a fafficient number of black cattle to 
produce the neceflary manure, without which 
agriculture can never be carried to any de* 
gree of perfe&ion. Indeed, whatever efforts 
a few individuals may make for the benefit 
of their own eftates, hufbandry in France 
will never be generally improved, until the 
farmer is free and independent. 

From* the fre<$uency of towns and villages, 
I fhould imagine this country is very popu- 
lous ; yet it rouft be owned, that the towns 
are in general thinly inhabited. I faw a -good 

number 
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titttrfber of .country feats and plantation* 
Hear the banks of the rivers, on each fide j 
ftnd a great many convents, fweetly ftfuated, 
on rifing grounds, where the air is moft 
pure, ^tid Hie profpeft mod: agreeable. It 
b fa*prifing to fee how happy the founders , 
of thofe religious houfes have been in their 
c&cftee of fitqatiens, all the world oven 
* Jn-patffiagrthroBgh this country, I was very 
teu<*h (truck with the fight of large ripe 
Clutters of grapes, entwined wkh the briars 
'and thorns of common hedges on the way* 
fide. The mountains of Burgundy arc co^ 
wed with vines from the bottom to the topi 
and feem to be raifed by nature on purpoft 
«6 extend the furface, and to expofe it the 
*nore advantageoufly to the rays of the fun. 
Wht-vandange was but juft begun, and tht 
people were employed in gathering the 
grapes ; but 1 faw no figns of feftivity among 
4hcm. Perhaps their joy was a Httle damped 
•by *he bad profpefl; of their harveft ; for 
they complained that the weather had been fo 
-unfavourable as to hinder the grapes from 
ripening. I thought, indeed, there was fome- 
ihing uncomfortable in feeing the vintage 
*. * * K3 thus 
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thus retarded till the beginning of winter i 
for, in fome parts, I found the weather ex«* 
fremely cold ; particularly at a place called 
Maifon-neuve, where we lay, there was a hard 
froft, and in the morning the pools were a> 
vered with a thick cryft of ice. My perfo* 
jial adventures on the road were fuch a* 
will not bear a recital. They confifted of 
petty difputes with landladies, poft^mafters, 
find poftilions. The highways feem to be 
perfectly fafe. We did not find that any 
robberies were ever committed, although we 
did npt fee one of the marechauffe from Paris 
to Lyons, You know the marechauffe are a 
body of troopers well mounted, maintained 
in Franc? as fafe-guards to the public roads* 
It is g reproach upon England that fome fuch 
patrol is not appointed for the protection of 
travellers. 

At Sens in Champagne, my fervaitf, whp 
had rode on before to befpeak frefh horfes, 
told roe, that the domeftic of another comr 
pany had been provided before him, altho* 
|t was npt his turn, as he had arrived later $t 
tjie poft. Provoked at this partiality, I re 
felYCd to cfri4e th? poft-mafter, ?nd zcfQfdr 
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ingly addrcflcd myfelf to a perfon who flood 
at the door of the auberge. He was a jolly 
figure, fat and fair, dreffed in an odd kind 
of garb, with a gold laced cap on his head, 
and a cambric handkerchief pinned to his 
middle. The fight of fuch a fantaftic petit 
maitre, in .the chara&er of a poft-mafter, in- 
creafed my fpleen. I called to him with an 
air of authority, mixed with indignation, 
and when he came up to the coach, afked in 
a peremptory tone, if he did not under- 
ftand the king's ordonnance concerning the 
regulation of the pofts ? He laid his hand 
upon his breaft; but before he could make 
any anfwer, I pulled out the poft-book, and 
began to read, with great vociferation, the 
article which orders, that the traveller who 
Comes firft (hall be firft ferved. By this time 
the frefti horfcs being put to the carriage, 
and the poftilions mounted, the coach fet 
off all of a fudden, with uncommon fpeed. 
I imagined the poft-mafter had given the fel- 
lows a (ignal to be gctae, and, in this perfua- 
(ion, thrufting my head out at the window, 
I beftowed fome epithets upon him, which 
muft have founded very harih in the ears of 
K 4 a French- 
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4 Frenchman. We Aapped for a rcfrdh^ 
rnent at a little town caikd Joigne-*iriite,whefe 
(by the bye) I was fcandaionfly impofed up- 
gtt, and erni abufed by a virago of a land- 
lady s then proceeding to the next ftage, I 
was given to underffaand we could not be flop* 
plied with frefti horfes. Here i perceived at the 
ebaor tcf the inn, thefahie perfon whom Ihad 
reproached at Sens, He camp up to tbe coach* 
and told jnc, that notwkhftanding what (the 
guides had faad, I fhould have freih horfea 
in a few mmutea. 1 imagined he was mat- 
ter both of this houfe and the aubergc at 
Seas, between which he .paifed and rcpaifed 
occaftonaHy ; and that he was now defiroua 
of makiag me amends for the affront he 
hod put upon me at the other .place Ob- 
fervkig that one of the trunks behind was 
? htrle difplaced, he affifted iny ferrant in 
adjuring it : then he entered into conversa- 
tion with me, and gave me to nrifciftaitfi* 
that in a poft-rhaife, which vm had paffed* 
was an Englifh gentleman on his return, from 
Italy* I wanted to know who he was, and 
when, he laid he could mot tell, I afls^d 
Bra, in a my abrupt manner, .whyJbeT 
- , had- 



fead no* eaqpiifed of his jfenraot. He JhragJ 
ged up Jvs Hftouldsra, asd xetired to the 
inn deer. Having waked atout half an hoax; 
I -beckoned to him, and whoa he approach* 
fd» upbraided him with having told me that 
I Aottte he fsqaptied with frcla horfe* in a 
£m flwoutss : he fanned fhocked, and aiw 
fcver<ed, that he thought he had reafcn 6m 
Tfhat he&id, obferving, that it was ae d&» 
agreeable to. him as $© me to wait for 4 relay; 
As it began to ram. I pulled i^p the glafs in 
bfc&cgi and ;he withdrew again to thedoorj 
fatemgjy cufted at my department. In s 
little time the bodes arrived, and three of 
thdm wece aiwaapdAatrly pnt to a very hand- 
fame poft-cbaife, into which he ftepped, and 
i& out, accompanied by a man in a rich ii~ 
rosy on bariehack. Aikonifeed at this cir-- 
ouna&aoce, I afked the heftier who he was, 
add ho replied, that he was a man of faihU; 
<Hiv.(»a Hagtew) who lived in the neigh-: 
beiwhood of Auxerre. I was much riiortw 
fied .tcrfmd that I had treated a nobdetnan fo 
fcuntfly, aod ifcokkd my own people for not' 
hawing more penetration, than myfelf. I, 
(Jace fay he did not fail to defcant upon the 
- 4 brutal 
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brutal behaviour of the Englishman ; and 
that my miftake ferved with him to confirm 
the national reproach of bluntnefs, and ill 
breeding, under which we lie in this coun- 
try- The truth is, I was that day more than 
ufually peevifh, from the bad weather, a* 
well as from the dread of a fit of the afth- 
ma, with which I was threatened: and I 
dare fay my appearance feemed as uncouth 
to him, as his travelling drefs appeared to 
me. I had a grey mourning frock tinder a 
wide great coat, a bob wig without powder, 
a very large laced hat, and a meagre, wrin- 
kled, difcontented countenance. 

The fourth night of our journey we lay 
at Macon, and the next day pafied through 
the Lyonnois, which is a fine country, full 
of towns, villages, and gentlemen's houfes* 
In palling through the Maconnois, we faw a 
great many fields of Indian corn, which 
grows to the height of fix or feven feet : it 
16 made into flour for. the ufe of the com- 
mon people, and goes by the name of Turkey 
wheat. Here likewife, as well as in Dau- 
phine, they raife % vaft quantity of very large: 

pompions, 
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pompions, with the contents of which they 
thicken their foup and ragouts. 

As we travelled only while the fun was 
up, on account of my ill health, and the 
poft horfes in France are in bad order, we 
ieldom exceeded twenty leagues a day. 

I was directed to a lodging-houfe at Ly- 
ons, which being full they (hewed us to a 
tavern, where. I was led up three pair of 
ftairs, to an apartment confifting of three 
paltry chambers, for which the people de- 
manded twelve livres a day : for dinner and 
Xupper they aiked thirty-two, befides three 
livres for my fervant ; fo that* my daily ex- 
pence would have amounted to about forty* 
ievea livres, exclufive of breakfaft and coffee 
w the afternoon. I was fo provoked at this 
extortion, that, without anfwering one word, 
I drove to another auberge, where I now am, 
and pay at the rate of two-and-thirty livres 
a day, for which I am very badly lodged, and 
but very indifferently entertained* I men- 
tion thefe circumftances to give you an idea 
of the impofition to which ftrangers are fub- 
je£t in this country. It muft be owned, 
feowever, ihtt ro the article of eating, I 

might 
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ipight Aam half the money by going tp *h$ 
public ordinary $ but 'this is a ichcme «f 
CBCOTian&y, which (ejsriufire of ether <ftfa<- 
gvteabie ^ircumftances) neither my o^«l 
fcealfh, nor tbat of my wife, permits kne4$ 
embrace* My journey from Paris to Lybnc^ 
wdudingthe hire erf the conchy and all -ex- 
penses on the ro$d, bias cpfbine, wkhifta 
few tihajUings, forty loui'-ctores. '- . ~tvom Paffi* 
ww 'baggage (though not pijfcnkS) was n& 
€8iceisa«»ned till we at wed in tfeis cky, aj: 
ite gate of which we were queftiowed by one 
©fithe^fearcher^ whp, beii>g tip t .with h$f A 
crown, allpwefl us to ; proceed without 4ki& 
tfeer enquiry. v - : s:v - -r 

:: J purpofbd ;tb ftay in Lyons xirml I ftowtil 
leetitre fame tettpKs I expefted foocn ILondott^ 
to be forwarded by my banker afcPaira: bat 
the enormous eaptope of living in^his man- 
ner has dettnaiaed *ne to fet gu* in ad^y or 
two iorMontpdliqr, akhough^h^t^aaoe i64 
good' way out of the to$d to Nice. My maJ» 
fc*w for taking {that route itfhail eamftiunU 
cate in ray i>ext. Mean-while, 1 3m .ewr, 

©ear Sir, 
Voi^ralfe&ionate and (Jfcligtd humbk fewantL 
:v .1 LETTER 
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MtmifdHtTf November $, 17(3* ■ 

Dear $**, 

TH E city of Lyons has been fo often 
and fo circumftantially deferibed, that 
I cannot pretend to fey any thing new on &♦ 
fubje&. Indeed, I know very little of it, to* 
what I have read in' books j as I had but one 
day to make x tow of the ftrects, fcjuarts, anfd 
other remarkable places* The bridge ovef 
the Rhone feems to bfe fcflightly buih, th*t? 
fhould imagine it would be one day catfri^d 
away by that rapid river j especially as tkf 
arches are fo final!* that, after great rain? 
they are fomeiimes bouebfr*) or flopped tip** 
that is, they dp not admk a Sufficient pat 
fege for the encreafed body of the water. lit 
order to remedy this dangerous deleft, m 
fame meafure, they found an artift fomf 
years ago, who has removed a middle pier^ 
and thrown * two arches into one. This alt 
teration they looked upon as a iQaftei^pi^f 
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in archite&ure, though there is many a com- 
mon mafon in Eiigland, who Would have un- 
dertaken and performed the work, without 
valuing himfelf much upon the tSnterprizc, 
This bridge, no more than that of St, Efprit, 
is built, not in a ftrait line acrofs the river, 
but with a curve, which forms a convexity to 
oppofe the current. Such a bend is certainty* 
calculated for the better refifting the general 
hnpetuofity of the ftream, and has no bad 
effett to the eye* 

^yons is a great, populous, and flourifhing 
city; but I am furprifed to find it is counted & 
healthy place, and that the air of it is efteemed 
favourable to pulmonic diforders. It is fittu 
ated on the confluence of two large rivers, 
from which there muft be a great epavoration, 
as well as from the low marihy grounds, 
which thefe rivers often dverflow. This muft 
render the airmoift, frouzy, and even putrid, 
if it was not well ventilated by winds from 
the mountains of Swifferland; and in the lat- 
ter end of autumn, it muft be fubjeft to 
fogs. The morning we fet out from thence, 
the whole city and adjacent plains were cover* 
«d with fo thick a fog, that we could not 

diftingutfh 
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diftinguifh from the coach the head of 
the foremoft mule that drew it. Lyons aft 
(aid to be very hot in Cummer, and very cold 
in winter ; therefore I imagine muft abound 
with inflammatory and intermittent difordera 
in the fpring and fall of the year. 

My reafons for going to Montpellier, which 
is out of the ftrait road to Nice, were 
thefe. Having no acquaintance nor corre- 
fpondents in the South of France, I had de- 
fired my credit might be fent to the fame 
houfe to which my heavy baggage was con- 
figned. I expeded to find my baggage at 
Cette, which is the fea-port of Montpellier i 
and there I alfo hoped to find a vcflel, in 
which I might be tranfported by fea to Nice, 
without further trouble. I longed to try 
what effeft the boafted air of Montpellier 
would have upon my conftitution $ and I had 
a great defire to fee the famous monuments 
of antiquity in and about the ancient city of 
JNifmes, which is about eight leagues fliort 
of Montpellier. 

At the inn where we lodged, I found a 
return berline, belonging to Avignon, with 
three mules, which are the animals com- 
monly 
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Jttonly lifed fo* carriages iti this dotmtry. 
f hk I hired for five k>tn dores. The coach 
fate-huge, cfcfcninodioHs, and well-fitted j the 
inules were ftrang and in good order * and 
the driver, whofe name wasf Jofeph, appeared 
to be a fober, fagacious, intelligent fellow* 
perfectly well acquainted with every place in 
the South of France. He toitf me he wai 
corner of the coach : bat 1 afterwards learn* 
ed r he wa* no other than a hired ftrvant* 
i Kkewife detected him in fame knavery, 
m the courfeof otir joutfney* and plainly pe*-* 
teived he hatf a fellow-feeling with the inn* 
x keepers on the rood* but, in other reJpe&s, 
he was vesy obliging, ferviccable, and eveit 
entertaining. There are fome knavifli 
pra&fce* of this kind;, at Which a traveller 
will do well to fhtft his eyes, for his owft 
eafe and convenience. He will be lucky if 
he has to do with a fenfibie knave, like Jo* 
feph, who underftood his intereft too well 
to be guilty of very flagrant pieces of impo- 
lition. 

A man impatient to be at his journey's 
end, will find this a mod difagreeabte way 
of travelling* In fummer it rauft be quite 
" ' - intolerable* 
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intolerable. The mules arc very fure, but 
very flow. The journey feldom exceeds eight 
leagues, about four and twenty miles a day : 
and as thofe people have certain fixed ftages, 
you are fometimes obliged to rife in a morn- 
ing before day j a circumftance very grievous 
to perfons in ill health. Thefe inconveniences* 
however, were over-balanced by other agree- 
mens. We no fooner quitted Lyons, than we got 
into fummer weather, and travelling through a 
moil romantic country, along the banks of the 
Rhohe, had opportunities (from the flownefs of 
our pace) to contemplate its beauties at leifure. 
The rapidity of the Rhone is, in a great 
meafure, owing to its being confined within 
fteep banks on each fide. Thefe are formed 
almoft through its whole courfe, by a double 
chain of mountains, which rife with an abrupt 
afcent from both banks of the river. The 
mountains are covered with vineyards, inter- 
fperfed with fmall fummer-houfes, and in 
many places they are crowned with churches, 
chapels,, and convents, which add greatly to the 
romantic beauty of the profpeft. The high- 
road, as far as Avignon, lies along the fide of 
the river, which runs almoft in a ftraight line, 
. Vo L.I. L and 
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and affords great convenience for inland 
commerce. Travellers, bound to the fouthem 
parts of France, generally embark in the 
f ocbe deau at Lyons^ and glide down thkrtver 
with great velocity, pafling a great number 
of towns and villages on each fide, where 
they find ordinaries every day at dinner and 
fupper. In good weather,, there is n;o danger 
in this method of travelling* 'till you com* 
to the Pont St. Efprit, where the ftream runs 
through the arches with fuch rapidity, that 
the boat is fometimes overfet. But thole 
paffengers who are under any appreheufion 
are landed above-bridge and taken in again, 
after the boat has paffed, juft in the fan» 
manner as at London Bridge. The boats that 
go up the river are drawn againft the ftream 
by oxen, which fwim through one of tho 
arches of this bridge, the driver fitting ben 
tween the horns of the foremoft beaft. We 
fet out from Lyons early on Monday morn- 
ing, and as a robbery had been a few dap 
before committed in that neighbourhood, I 
ordered my iervant to load my mulquetoon 
with a charge of eight balls. By the bye, 
this piece did not fail to attract the curiofity 

and 
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bM 6drtitm\ott «f the people in every place 
tfifdtfgh Whkh we pa&d* the carriage no 
Satmt halted, that! a crowd immediately fur- 
rounded the ffttti ft? vieW the blunderbdfsy 
Which they digftifod with the title of petit 
dafuht At Nitys in Burgundy, he fired it iir 
ifcea&f, and the Whole mob difperfed, and? 
ft'fehpered off like a flock of fheep. In our 
jbe*n«y hither, we generally fet out in a ; 
fifdcttHig at eight o'clock, and travelled 'till 1 
HooH, When the mules were pot op and refted^ 
* eb&pte of hours. Boring this halt, Jofepfr 
Went «o dinner, and W* went to breakfaftV 
aftitf Whkh we* ordered pr&vifion for our 1 
ftfifelfcniem in the ooach, which we toofc 
&&&&&& Of four in the afternoon, halting 
for Aat porpofe, by the fide of feme tranfpa-' 
tftof bftK>fc, which afforded excellent water" 
ife> mix with our wine. In this country I was* 
abrfotf foifoned with garlic, which they mix? 
ki't^eit ragouts, and all their fauces; nay,- 
the fihellof it perfumes the very chambers, 
tfS Well as* evtfry perfon you approach. I was' 
alfovery fickof becafieos, grieves, and other 
Kttle birds, which are ierved up twice a day 
at aft ordinaries on the road. They make 
L z their 
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their appearance in vine-leaves, and are al- 
ways half raw, in which condition the French 
choofe to eat them, rather than run the rifque 
of lofing the. juice by over-roafting. 

The peafants on the South of France are 
poorly clad, and look as if they were half 
ftarved, diminutive, fwarthy, and meagre j 
and yet the common people who travel, live 
luxurioufly on the road. Every carrier and 
mule-driver has two meals a day, confiding 
each of a couple of courfes and a defert, with 
tolerable fmall wine. — That which is called 
hermitage, and grows in this province of 
Dauphine, is fold on the fpot for three livres 
a bottle. The common draught, which you 
have at meals in this country, is remarkably 
ftrong, though in flavour much inferior to 
that of Burgundy. The accommodation is 
tolerable, though they demand (even in 
this cheap country) the exorbitant price of 
four livres a head for every meal, of thofe 
who choofe to eat in their own apart- 
ments. I infifted, however, upon paying 
them with three, which they received, though 
not without murmuring and f&ming difcon- 
tented. In this journey, we found plenty of 

good 
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good mutton, pork, poultry, and game, in- 
cluding the red partridge, which is near twice 
as tig as the partridge of England. Their 
hares are likewife furprifingly large and juicy* 
We faw great flocks of black turkeys feeding 
in the fields, but no black cattle; and milk 
was fo fcarce, that fometimes we. were obliged 
to drink our tea without it. 

One day perceiving a meadow on the fide 
of the road, full of a flower which I took to 
be t&e crocus, I defired my fervant to alight 
and pull fome of them. He delivered the 
mufquetoon to Jofeph, who began to tamper 
with it, and off it went with a prodigious 
report, augmented by an eccho from the 
mountains that ikirted the road. The mules 
were fo frightened, that they went off at the 
gallop ; and Jofeph, for fome minutes, could 
neither manage the reins, nor open his mouth* 
At length he recolle&ed himfelf , and the cattle 
were ftopt, by the affiftance of the fervant, 
to whom he delivered the mufquetoon, with 
a fignificant fhake of the head. Then alight- 
ing from the box, he examined the heads of 
his three mules, and kifled each of them in 
his turn. Finding they had received no da- 

h 3 mage, 
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with fifty of the marechaujfee, who were in 
queft of him, he told them very calmly, he 
had occafion for their horfes and acoutre- 
ments, and defired them to difmount. At 
that inftant his gang appeared, and the 
trpopers complied with his requeft, . without 
making the leaft opposition; Jofeph faid he 
was as generous as he was brave, and never 
molefted travellers, nor did the leaft injury 
to the poor i but, on the contrary, relieved 
them very often. He ufed to oblige the gen- 
tlemen in the country to take his merchan- 
dize, hi3.tol>accQ, brandy, and muflins, at 
his own price ; and, in the fame mafcner, 
he laid the open towns under contribution. 
When he had no merchandize, he borrowed 
money of them upon the credit of what he 
fhould bring when be was better provided. 
He was at laft betrayed, by his wench, to the; 
colonel of 9. French regiment, who went 
with a detachment in the night to the place 
where he lay in Savoy, and furprized him in 
a wood-houfe, while his * people were abfent 
in different parts of the country* Fpr this 
intrufioii, the court of France madfcaji apo- 
logy to the.kii)g of Sacdiitfa, in whole ter-r 
; ..: ritorie$ 
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ritories he was taken. Mandrin being con- 
veyed to Valencia, his native place, was for 
fome time permitted to go abroad, under a 
ftrong guard, with chains upon his legs ; 
and here he converted freely with all forts of 
people, flattering himfelf with the hopes of 
a pardon, in which, however, he was difap* 
pointed. An order came from court to bring 
him to his trial, when he was found 'guilty, 
and condemned to be broke on the wheel. 
Jofeph faid.he drank a bottle of wine with 
him the Inight before his execution. He bore 
hk fate with great refoldtion, obferving that 
if the letter which he had written tx> r the King; 
had been delivered, he certainly fhould have 
obtained his jyiajefty's pardon. .His execu- 
tioner.' was one of his own gang, who was 
pardoned on condition' of performing this 
office. You kndw, that criminals broke up- 
on the wheel are firft ftrangled, , unlefs the 
fentencc imports, that they fhall be broke 
alive. . As Mandrin had not been guilty of 
cruelty in the. courfe of his delinquency,, he 
was indulged with this favour. Speaking 
to the executioner, .' whom he had formerly 
commanded* ^ Jofeph (dit il) je ne veux 
*i > pas 
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pas que tn metouche, jufqu'i ce que je foil 
void mort." Jofeph, (aid he, thou fhait not 
loach me till I am quite dead.— Our driver 
Jutdnoiboner pronounced thefe words, than 
1 was ilruck with a fufpkion, that he him* 
fclf was die executioner of his friend Man- 
tlria* 'On that fufpicion, I exclaimed, " ah ! ah I 
Jofeph V* The fellow blufhed up to the eyes, 
9nd faicU ouiy fan nm etoit Jofeph tuffi bien que 
k num. I .did not think proper to profecute 
the inquiry ; but did not much relifl) the 
nature of jofeph 's connexions. The truth 
is, he had very much the looks of a ruffian; 
though, J inuft own, his behaviour was very 
obliging and fubnriffive. 

On the fifth -day of our journey, in the 
morning, we pafled the famous bridge at 
St. Efprit, which to be fure is a great curio- 
fity, from its length, and the number of its 
arches : but thefe arches are too finafl : the 
paffage above is too narrow ; and the wholtf 
appears to be too flight, confidering the force 
and impetpofity of the river. It is not cotn~> 
parable to the bridge at Weftmmfter, eidier 
fcr beauty ofr folidity. Here wie entered Lan- 
guedoc, an<l were #oppe4 to havcour baggage 

examined: 
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tsamineds fait $« -ftarcher fcing tipped 
with a thnee-divre piece, allowed it to pa&* 
Trrr^fore we Je?we Dauphine, I oiuft obferve, 
that I was joot a Jittle iurprued to fee fig* 
end chefnuts growing in the open fields, at 
the difcrttian of every paffeager. It was this 
day J few the famous Pont du Garde ; but 
as 2 cannot poffibly include, in this letter, a 
ck&ription of that beautiful bridge, and of 
the other antiquities belonging to Nifmes, I 
wifl defer it till the next. opportunity, being, 
so the mean time, with equal truth and 
Affcftipn, 

Dear Sir, 

rYour ohljged fcumbje Servant. 
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Jtfmtpe&tr, Ntvtmberio, 1765.. 

Dear Sir, 

BY the Pont St. Ifprit we entered the 
proyiaee of Languedoc, and breakfafted 
at Bagnofo which is a little paltry town* 
from whence, however, tfe«e i* m excellent 

road 
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road through a- mountain, ihade at a great 
expence, and* extending jabbut four leagues. 
About five in the afternoon, : l had the fir ft 
gljmpfe of thefamous Pont du Garde, which 
ftands on the right hand, about the diftanee 
of a league 'from the poft road to Nifmes; 
And about three -leagues froth th^t city. I 
would not willingly pafs for a fajfe enthufiaft 
intaftej but I canhct help obferving, that 
from the firft diftant view of this noble mo- 
nument, till we came near enough to fee it 
perfe&ly, I felt the ft rongeft: emotions of 
impatience that I had ever known; and 
obliged our driver to put his mules to the 
fbll gallop, in the apprehenfioh that it would 
be dark before we reached the place. I ex- 
pected to find the building, in fome meafure, 
ruinous $ but was agreeably difappointed, to 
fee it look as frelh a& the bridge at^Weftmin- 
fter. The climate is either fo pure and dry, 
of" the free-ftone, with whichij: is.builk fo 
hard, that the very angles of them remain as 
acute as if they had beeA cut 1SI year- In- 
deed, fome lafgeftones have dropped out- of 
th^aithes ; but the whole is admirably pre- 
felrVed,/ and prefents the eye witfra piece of 
- : archi- 
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archite£ture,fo unafFe&edly elegant, fo fimple, 
and majeftic, that I will defy the moil phleg- 
matic and ftupid fpe&ator to behold it with- 
out admiration. It was raifed in the Au- 
guftan age, by the Roman colony of Nifmes, 
to convey a ftream of water between two 
mountains, for the ufe of that city. It (lands, 
over the river Gardon, which is a beautiful 
paftoral ftream, brawling among rocks,which 
form a number of pretty natural cafcades, 
and overfhadowed on each fide with trees and 
(hrubs, which greatly add to the rural beau- 
ties of the fcene. It rifes in the Cevennes, 
and the fand of it produces gold, as we learn 
from Mr. Reaumur, jn his effay on this fub- 
je&, inferted in the French Memoirs, for the 
year 17 18. — If I lived at Nifmes, or Avig- 
non (which laft city is within four fhort 
leagues of it) I fhouid take pleafure in form- 
ing parties to come hither, in fuipmer, to 
dine under one of the arches of the Pont 
du Garde, on a cold collation. j 

This work confifts of three bridges, or, tyre 
of arches, one above another; the firft o^ 
fix, the fecond of eleven, and the third of 
thirty-fix. The height, comprehending the 

aquedu6l 
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atjfaedtift oft f&e fopy safctttiiftf fd if4 &m 

tfcrec inches : tfifr krtgth Betweefe the two- 

fliountaiite, wttcliftfuiM'e&i eitetid* fo p p 

The drtfcr of ardriteanr^is thei>tift&ri* BtiS 

At fymmetry of h!, is- iriedncelvSSfe.- Ef 

fcooping the bafes of the pifefteW; of tfee f(j*> 

cond tilt of arches, tftey had made a paflflge 1 

for feotofaveHett: but tfeotighrthte atttteftt* 

fer cxceHcd its in beauty; tfteji> eertaktfy i&l 

fiwrtof the motferris in- point of dbrtveitiefic^/ 

•frne citfeen* df Avigriott fcave; teffife partS* 

cofef, improved the Roman Wo^#Sthai^W 

bri<^f by appouttofr, eortftrucled-on the faMe* 

#aw with- that of the" lowe* fa* of atfefees, o* 

iMth irideed'it fcem's to fee a-p^t, atfora&ig 

a Brdad aWrf eomttrodious palFafge ov^r tfeeJ 

/ferdr, to- horfes antf carriages of all kiiidsk 

•tTie aqtiediiai, fbf tfre contintiante of \*h4*fe 

duVniperb worfc» was raifed; coriveyed a ftr&fci* 

of 1 fweet'wtfte* from &e fbuntsiiil of Eu*e, 

dearths city of tFzeV atid'exteadetf nea* fi* 

leagues in length. 

fn approaching Nifines; ybu fee* fh<S ruins 
of a Roman tower, built' on the fof&irtit <& 
a liuf, which over-looks' the city, ft feeiitf 
to have been intended, at firft, as a watcfe, 

or 
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dr fignal-tower, though, in the fcqaef , it was 
ufed as a fortrefs: what remake of it, ia 
about ninety feet high ; the archkofttirc of 
the Doric order. I no fooner alighted at tfatt 
inn, than I was prefentcd with a paatpkhiet* 
containing an account of Nifenes and; itr art* 
tiqmtks,. which every ftranger buys. THcm 
are perfons too who attend in order tdfhew 
the town, and yon wilt always be accofted by 
fame fhabby antiquarian, who prefects! yott 
with medals for fate, afiurirag you tbey art 
genuine antiques, and wei^dttg out of the 
ruins of the Roman tetftpta and baths. Att 
thole f dhows* are cheats ; and they hataofc 
ten laid Under contribution caw BngLi&tte* 
vtcfkrs, who* had more money than difatcu 
tHMt. To/ filch they fell the vifeft andlntoH 
common tjrafli : bat when they meet whfi a 
cormoiffeur, they produce fame medals whkh 
are really valuable and curious. 

Nifmes, antiemtly called Nemaufis^ wdi 
originally a colony of Romans,, fcttfcdf by 
Auguftus Csefer, after the battle o# Afiaanaw 
It is? {till of canfiderable extent^ and faid td 
contain twelve thoufand families^ but tbs 
number fe&ms, by this # account, to be greatly 
- * exag- 
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eighteen hundred feet long, eighteen feet 
deep, and forty-eight feet broad. When I 
faw it, there was in it about eight or nine 
feet of water, tranfparent as cryftaL It mult 
be obfervcd, however, for the honour of 
French cleanlineis, that in the Roman bafm, 
through which this nobk ftrcara of water 
paffes, I perceived two wafhermen at work * 
upon children's clouts and dirty linnen, Sur- 
prized, and much difgufted at this filthy 
phenomenon, I afked by what means, and 
by whofe permiflion, thofe dirty hags had got 
down into the bafin, in order to contaminate 
the water at its fountain-head $ and under-* 
ftood they belonged to the commandant of 
the place, who had the keys of the fubterra- 
aean paffage. 

Fronting the Roman baths are the ruins 
of an antient temple, which, according to 
tradition, was dedicated to Diana : but it has 
been obferved by connoiflcurs, that all the 
antient temples of this goddefc were of the 
Ionic order > whereas, this is partly Corin- 
thian, and partly compofite. It is about 
fevehty foot long, and iix and thirty in 
breadth, arched above, and built of large 
^3 blocks 
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Vlocjtf pf ftonc, e*a£tfy joined together with* 
ogt ajgr qnngnt* The walls are ftill ftand* 
Wg> with three great tabernacles at the fur- 
ther tnd, fronting t)ie entrance. On each 
fide, thire gre niches in the intercolumnia- 
foft. of the walls, together with pedeftals 
and/hafts of pUlairf, cornice?, w4 an enfci- 
fcfcftwe, which indicate the former magnifi- 
cence of the h»iMjng. \t was deftr-oyed 
dwing the civil war that raged in the reign 
of JfcjHy IJJU of France. 

It if ageing, that the fucceffiwe irruption* 
©f barbarous nation?, of Goths, Vandals, 
and Moors } of fanatic crpifards, AiJJ mor* 
fengWiW? *ad illiberal than rhofe parbariansj 
ihwW b4Ke fpared this tempfe, as well 29 
twp other #ijl more noble monuments of 
arphito&u#e> that to this day adprn therity 
qf $Ti£ftflst J mean the amphitheatre and 
l^be &!&ee, galled Mpfvn Gfirrfy. — The fa> 
flaer of theft js spirited the .fineft monu- 
m&& gi *he J$h|d, now extant j and wag 
tajfc in j&e rei#* pf Antoninus Phjs, who 
tigWftihttted a Aar^ fum of money towards 
tfs /efje&ipH. ft is of an pval figure, one 
rtbQ\i&nd ^d eighty feet in circumference, 

M 2 capa- 
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capacious enough to hold twenty thoufand 
fpedtators. The architefture is of the Tufcanr 
order, fixty feet high, compofed of two open 
galleries, built one over another, confifting 
each of threefcore arcades. The entrance 
into the arena was by four great gates, with 
porticos 5 and the feats, of which there were 
thirty, rifing one above another, confifted of 
great blocks of ftone, many of which ftill 
femain. Over the north gate, appear two 
bulls, in a ko relievo, extremely well executed, 
emblems which, according to the cuftom of 
the Romans, fignified that the amphitheatre 
was erefted at the expence of the people; 
There are in other parts of it fome work in 
has releify and heads or bufts but indifferent- 
ly carved. It ftands in the lower part of the 
town, and ftrikes the fpeftator with awe and 
veneration. The external archite&ure is aU 
moft intire in its whole circuit ; but the arena 
is filled up with houfes. — This amphithea- 
tre was fortified as a citadel by the Vifigoths, 
in the beginning of the fixth century. They 
railed within it a caftle, two towers of which 
are ftill extant; and they furrounded it with 
a broad and deep foflee, which was filled up 

in 
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in the thirteenth century. In all the fubfe- 
quent wars to which this city was expofed, 
it ferved as the laft refort of the citizens, and 
fuftained a great number of fucceffive attacks ; 
fo that its prefervation is almoft miraculous. 
It is likely, however, to fufFer much more 
from the Gothic avarice of its own citizens, 
lbme of whom are mutilating it every day, 
for the fake of the ftones, which they, employ 
in their own private buildings. It is furpriz- 
ing, that the King's authority has not been 
exerted to put an end to fuch facrilegious vio- 
lation. 

If the amphitheatre ftrikes you with an 
idea of greatnefs, the Maifon Carrie enchants 
you with the moft exquifite beauties of archi- 
tecture and fculpture. This' is an edifice, 
fuppofed formerly to have been - ere&ed by 
Adrian, who actually built a bafilica in this 
city, though no veftiges of it remain : but 
the following infeription, which was difco- 
vered on the front of it, plainly proves, that 
it. was built by the inhabitants of Nifmes, in 
honour of Caius and Lucius Caefar, the 
grand-children of Auguftus, by his daughter 
Julia, the wife of Agrippa, 

M 3 C. CEA- 
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C. CAfcSAftl. AVGVSTI. t. CO*, ' 

I. CAESAfcl. AVGVSTI. t. COS. 
DESIGNATO. 
PRINClPlfcVS IVVENTVTIS. 

This beautiful edifice, which ftands upon * 
pediment fix feet high, is eighty- two feet 
long, thirty-five broad, and thirty-feveft 
Jiigh, without reckoning the pediment. The 
body of it is adorned with twenty columns 
engaged in the wall, and the periftyle, which 
is open, with ten detached pillars that fup- 
port the entablature/ They are all of the 
Corinthian order, fluted and embellifhed 
with capitals of the moft exqutfite fculpture $ 
the frize and cornice are much admired, and 
the foliage is efteemed inimitable. The pro- 
portions of the building are fo happily united, 
ds to give it an air of niajefty and grandeur^ 
which the moft indifferent fpe&ator cannot 
behold without emotion. A iftan needs not 
be a connoifleur in archite&ure, to enjoy thfefe 
beauties. They are indeed fo exqilifite that 
you may return to them every day with a 
frefh appetite for feven years together. What 

renders 
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renders them the more curious, they are (till 
entire, and very little afFe&ed, either by the 
ravages of time, or the havoc of war. Car- 
dihal Alberoni declared, that it was a jewel 
that deferved a cover of gold to preferve it 
from external injuries. An Italian painter, 
perceiving a final! part of the roof repaired 
by modern French mafonry, tore his hair, 
and exclaimed in a rage, "Zounds! what 
do I fee ? harlequin's hat on the head of Au- 
guftus!" 

Without all doubt it is ravifhingly beau* 
tifuk The whole world cannot parallel it * 
and I am aftonifhed to fee it ftanding entire* 
like the efFe&s of inchantment, after fuch a 
fucceflionof ages, every one more barbarous 
than another. The hiftory of the antiqui- 
ties of Nifmes takes notice of a grotefque 
ftatue, reprefenting two female bodies and 
legs, united under the head of an old man % 
but, as it does not inform us where it is 
kept, I did not fee it. 

The whole country of Languedoc is 
fhaded with olive trees, the fruit of which 
begins to ripen, and appears as black as floes ; 
thofe they pickle are pulled green, and fteeped 

M 4 for 
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for fome time in a lye made of quick lime or 
wood afhes, which extra&s the bitter tafte, 
and. makes the fruit tender. Without this 
preparation it is not eatable. Under the 
olive and fig trees, they plant corn and vines, 
fo that there is not an inch of ground unla- 
boured: but here are no open fields, mea- 
dows, or cattle to be feen. The ground is 
overloaded ; and the produce. of it crowded to 
fuch a degree, as to have a bad effe£fc upon 
the eye, impreffingthe traveller with the ideas 
of indigence and rapacity. The heat in fum- 
jner is fo exceflive, that cattle would find no 
green forage, every blade of grafs beingparched 
up and deftroy ed . The weather was extremely 
hot when we entered Montpellier, and put up 
at the Cheval BIanc r counted the beft auherge 
in the place, tho' in fa& it is a moil wretched 
hovel, the habitation of darknefs, dirt, and 
impofition. , Here I was obliged to pay four 
livres a meal for every perfon in my family, 
and two livres at night for every bed, though 
all in the fame room : one would imagine that 
the further we advance to the fouthward the 
living is the dearer, though in fa& every ar- 
ticle of houfekeeping is cheaper inkanguedoc 

than 
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than many other provinces of France. Tfiis 
impofition is owing to the concourfe of En- 
glifh who come hither, and, like fimple birds 
of pafiage, allow themfelves to be plucked' by 
the people of the country, who know their 
weak fide, and make their attacks accord- 
ingly. They affe& to believe, that all the 
travellers of our country are grand feigneurs, 
immenfely rich and incredibly generous ; and 
we are filly enough to encourage this opinion, 
by fubmitting quietly to the mod ridiculous 
extortion, as well as by committing a£ts of 
the moft abfurd extravagance. This folly 
of the Englifh, together with a concourfe of 
people from different quarters, who come hi- 
ther for the re-eftablifhment of their health, 
has rendered Montpellier one of the dearefl: 
places in the South of France. The city, which 
isbutfmall, ftandsupon a rifing ground front- 
ing the Mediterranean, which is about three 
leagues to the fouthward : on the other fide 
is an agreeable plain, extending about the 
fame diftance towards the mountains of the 
Ccvenhes. The town is reckoned well built, 
and what the French call bien percie ; yet the 
ftreets are in general narrow, and the houfes 

darkt 
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dark. The air is counted falutary in catarrhal 
confumptions, from its drynefs and elafticity t 
but too (harp in Cafes of pulmonary impoft* 
haiiies. 

It was at Montpellier that we faw for the 
firft time any figns of that gaiety and mirth 
for which the people of this country are cele- 
brated. In all other places through which we 
paffed fince our departure from Lyons, we faw 
nothing but marks of poverty and chagrin. 
We entered Montpellier on a Sunday, when 
the people were all drefled in their beft appa-> 
rel. The ftreets were crowded; and a great 
number of the better fort of both feaes fat up* 
on ftone feats at their doors, converfing with 
great mirth and familiarity. Thefe conver- 
fations lafted the greateft part of the night; 
and many of them were improved with mu- 
fick both vocal and instrumental : next day 
we were vifited by the Englilh refiding in the 
place, who always pay this mark of refpe£b 
to new comers. They confift of four or five 
families, among whom I could pafs the win-* 
Jter very agreeably, if the ftate of my health 
and other reafons did not call me away. 

Mr. 
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Mr. L— - had arrived two days before mfc, 
troubled with the fame afthmatic diforder, 
under which I have laboured fo long. He 
told me he had been in queft of me eve* 
(inct he left England. Upon comparing notes, 
I found he had ftopped at the door of a 
ccfaritry inft in Picartfy, and drank a glafi 
of wine and water, while I was at dinner 
up (lairs i nay, he had even fpoke to my 
fervant, and afked who was his m after,' 
and iht man, not knowing him, replied, htf 
was a f gentleman fromChelfea. He had walk- 
fid by the door of the houfe where I lodged at 
Paris, twehty times, while I was in that city ; 
and the very day before he arrived at Mont*' 
pellier, he had pafled our coach on the road; 

The garrifon of this city confifts of two 
battalions, one of which is the Irifh regU 
tnertt of Berwick, commanded by lieutenant 
dolonel Tents, a gentleman with whom wtj 
contracted ah acquaintahce at Boulogne. He 
trddts us tvith great politenefs, and indeed 
does every thing in his power to make the 
place agfdeable to us. The duke of Fit?-. 
Jamfefc, riht governor, is expe&td here in a* 
}ittl?f tittle, We h*Vi? already -a^tolerabfe con- 
cert 
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cert twice a Week ; there will be a comedy 
in the winter ; and the dates of Provence 
aflemble in January, fb that Montpellier will 
be extremely gay and brilliant. Thefe very 
circumftances would determine me to leave 
it. I have not health to enjoy thefe plea- 
fures : I cannot bear a croud of company, 
fuch as pours in upon us unexpe&edly at all 
hours i and I forefee, that in flaying at Mont- 
pellier, I fhould be led into an expence, which I 
can ill afford. I have therefore forwarded the 
letter I received from general P — n, to Mr. 
B — d, our conful at Nice, fignifying my 
intention of going thither, and explaining 
the kind of accommodation I would chufe 
to have at that place. 

The day after our arrival, I procured to- 
lerable lodgings in the High Street, for which 
I pay fifty fols, fomething more than two 
fhillings per day; and I am furnifhed with 
two meals a day by a traiteur for ten livres:. 
but he finds neither the wine nor the defert ; 
and indeed we are but indifferently fcrved. 
Thofe families who refide here find their ac- 
count in keeping houfe. Every traveller 
who. conies to this, or : any other, town in 

France 
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France with a defign to ftay longer than a 
day or two, ought to write beforehand to his 
correfpondent to procure furnifhed lodgings, 
to which he may be driven immediately, with- 
out being under the neceffity of lying in an 
execrable inn; for all the inns of this coun- 
try are execrable. 

*" My baggage is not yet arrived by the ca- 
nal of Languedoc * but that gives me no 
difhirbance, as it is confighed.to the care .of 
Mr. Ray, anEnglifh merchant and banker of 
this .place j a gentleman of great probity and 
worth,, from whom I haver received repeated 
marks of uncommon friendihip and hofpi^ 
taiity. 

".The next time, you hear of:mie will be from 
Nice : mean-while, I remain al way s± 

. r DeariSir^ 

^ Your afFe&ionate humble fervant* 
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Montfeilier A November |£* 

Dear Doctor, 

I Flattered myfelf with the bqpc o£ quich 
amufement during my ftiort flay at Mont- 
pellier. — TheUniverfity, the Botanical Gar* 
den, the State of Phytic in this part o£ the 
world, and the information I ccceived of a 
curious coUe&ion of manufcripts, among 
w&ch I hop? d to find fomething .for our 

friend Dr. H r ; all thefe particulars pro* 

mifed a rich fund of entertaisuafretit, which, 
however, I cannot enjoy. : ;_, ' 

A few days after my arrival, it began to 
rain wkh a foutheriy wind, and continued 
without ceafing the beft part of a week, leav- 
ing the air fo loaded with vapours, that there 
was no walking after fun-fet ; without being 
wetted by the dew almoft to the fkin. I have 
always found a cold and damp atmofphere 
the moft unfavourable of any to my confti- 
tution. My afthmatical disorder/ which had 

not 
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dot given me much difturbanoe fmce 1 kft 
Boulogne, became now very troubjcfome, at- 
tended with fever* cough, fpitting, and low- 
nefs of fpiritss and I wafted vifibly every 
day. I was favoured with the advice of Dr. 
Fitz~maurice, a very worthy fenfible phyfician 
fettled in this place : but I had the curiofity 
to know the opinion a£ the celebrated profef- 
far F „ -,. UI , . vdaa ]$ the fioerhaave of Mont- 
peflier. The account I had of his private 
ehara&er,and;peribnai deportment, from ibsne . 
Englifh people to whom he was well known, 
kft me no defire to convert with him ; .but 
I-rcfofaed to coniult wkh him on paper* . This 
great Janihorn of medicine is become very 
rich and very iafolent ; and in proportion as 
his wealth iscreafes, he is laid to grow the 
more rapacious. He piques himfelf upon be* 
ktgicry flowoly, very blunt, and very unman- 
nerly 5 jaad perhaps to thefe qualifications he 
owes his reputation rather than to any fupe- 
rior lkiil in medicine. J have known them 
fucceed in om own country; and feen a doc- 
tor's parts eftimated by his brutality and pre* 
fumption, 

F— , 
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F— is in his perfpn and addrefs not 
unlike our old acquaintance Dr. Sni — ie; he 
ftoops much, dodges along, and affe&s to 
fpeak the Patois, which is a corruption o£ 
the old Provencial tongue, fpokenby the vul- 
gar in Languedoc and Provence. Notwith-* 
ftanding his great age and great wealth, he 
will ftill fcramble up two pair of ftairs for a 
fee of fix livres ; and without a % fee he will 
give his advice to no perfon whatfoever. He 
is faid to have great pra&ice in the venereal 
branch, and to be frequented by perfons o£ 
both fexes infe&ed with this diftemper, not 
only from every part of France, but alio from 
Spain, Italy, Germany, and England. I need 
fay nothing of the Montpellier method of cure* 
which is well known at London ; but. I have 
fome reafon to think the great profeflor E — -, 
has, like the famous Mrs. Mapp, the bone- 
fetter, cured many patients that were never 
difeafed. 

Be that as it may, I fent my valet de place % 
who was his townfman and acquaintance* 
to his houfe, with the following cafe, ,a«4 
a loui'dore. ^ ' 4 

Annum 
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Arinum atatis 9 fofl quadragefimum^ tcrtium* 
femperamentum bumidum, crajfum, pi/uitdreple* 
turn, catarrbis fafiffime profiigaium* Catarrbus, 
febre, an&ietate et dyftnaa^ nunquim non comita* 
tus. Irritati* mmbrana pituitaria trachtta* 
Us, tujfim iriitjo aridam, filiquofam, deinde ver$ - 
excreationem cepiofam txcitat : fputum albumin 
ni wi jmillimum* 

Aqtedente fibre* urina pallida, limpida: ad 
*XfU}V jbgrante, colorem rubrum, fubfiavum 
mtuit : ctflione pera£ld,ftdimentumlateritiun 
dcponst* 

Appetitus raro deeft:. digeftio fegnior fed 
fintra, non autemjine. RuBu perfe&a. AU 
vus plcrumque fiipata : excretio intefiinalis mi- 
nima* ratitme ingefiorum babitd. Pulfus fre* 
qu*m, vacillans, exilis, quandoquidem ttiam 
intermittens. 

JFebrr una extinttd* mm deficit altera. Alia* 
que et eadem fiatim nafcitur. Aer paulofri* 
gidior, vel bumidior* vejtimentum inufitatum 
indutum $ exercitatio pauhdtum nimia j ambu- 
lotto, equitatio, in qtwvis vtbiculo ja&atio ; bac 
tmnia novo* motusfufcitant. Syftema nervofum 
maxime irritabUe* prgamoi patitur. Oftiola 
in cute biantia t materia perfpirabili* exitum 
Vol. I. N prabentia 
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prabentia, clauduntur. Materiesobftru&a cu~ 
mulatur \ f anguine atiifque bumoribus circum- 
agitur : ft plethora. Natura opprimi nolens > 
exceffus bujus expuljionem conatur. Febris nova 
accenditur* Pan oneris> in membranam tra- 
cbaalem lax at am ac debilitdtam transfertur. 
Glandule pituitarice tttrgentes bronchia conrpri- 
munt. Liberum aeri tranjitum negatur '': bine 
refpirdtio difficilis. Hac vero tranjlatione febris 
minuitur : inter diu remittitur. Dyfpnaa au- 
tern aliaque fymptomdtd vefe hypochondriac^ 
recedere nolunt. Vefpere febris exacerbatuh 
'Chlor, inquieiudoy anxietas et aftbmd, per nth- 
dem grajfantur. It a quotidie res agitHr> donee. 
Vis vita paulatim crijim effitit. Seminis jac* 
tura y Jive infomniis ejfufi^ feu in gretmo veneris 
ejaculatiy inter caufas borum malorum nee mm 
numeretur. 

' ftyibufdam dbbihe amis* exercitatiorribus ju- 
veniHbus fubito remijjts> in vitam fedentariam 
lapfum. Animo in Jhtdia f ever i or a converfo % 
fhrae gradatim laxabantur. Inter legendum. et 
fcribendum inclinato corpore in peStus malum 
ruebat. Morbo ingruenti ajfe&io fcorbuttt* 
auxilium tulit. Invafio prima nimium- ajper^ 
ndta. Veniintibus boflibus non occurfian.- Gunc+* 

. . : iando 
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tan Jo res mn reftituta. Remedia convenientia 
fiomacbus perborrefcebat. Gravefcente dyfpnaa 
pbkbotomia frujtra tent at a. Sanguinis miffione 
vis vita dimnuta : fiebat pulfus debilior> re- 
fpiratio difficilior. . In pejus ruunt omnia. . F*- 
brii anomala in Jebriculam continuant mutata. 
Dyfpnaa confirmata. Fibrarum compages fpfuta. 
Valetudo pemtus everja. 

His agitatus furiisy ager ad mart provolat : 
in fluShis fe precipitem dot : periculum faStum 
fpem n&n fefellit : decies iteratum, felix Jaqf- 
tumque evajit. Elater novusfibris confiliatur. 
Febricula fugatur. Acris dyfpnaa folvitur, 
Benefidutn dextrd ripa partum y Jiniftrd perdi- 
turn. Superficie corporis, aqua marina frigon 
et pondere, comprejfd et contraftd, interjiitia 
fibrarum occluduntur: particulis incrementi no- 
vis partes abrafas reficientibus> locus non datur. 
Nutritio corporis, via priftina claufd y qua data 
porta ruit: in membranam pulmonum minus fir- 
mat am facile fertur, et glandulis per fputum 
rejicitur. 

Bieme plwoiofd regnant e dolpres renovantur ; 
tametfi tempore fereno equitatio profuit* Mftate 
morbus u/x ulhtm .progrediebatur. Autumno 9 
vaktudine plus declinatd, tbermis Batbonienfi- 

N 2 bus 
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htsfoldtiUM hakdfrujlra quafitum Aqua ijkt 
toiri mtdicdta, extirne aque ac interne adix* 
bita, todlis levdmen dttulit. Hiems Altera* 
frigid*) hrtida^ diuturna^ inaoctt* tamen fuc* 
eejjk* Fife novo cafus atrcx dir as J*r ocellus a- 
mm immifit: tote cerpore* totS mentt tumuUu- 
atur. P atria reli&4, ttiftitia, fiUecitudo, in* 
dignatioy et faviffima rear Matin fequuntur. In- 
kmci friarts furore inveterttp revertuntur. 
Rediitfdris be&iea : redih tfbma turn amcie- 
tatty tuff* et dolor e Uteris kneinanti. 

Dejfrefdtis denique rebus* iter urn ad mare, 
vetuti ad aneeps re medium recurritur. Balneum 
hoc Jsmfer benigrium. Dolor ftatim avolat* 
fertio diefebris retrocejfit. Immerfk quotidi- 
ana auietneridUna^ ad vices quiuquaginta repe- 
tit** fymptunata graviora fubjugavit.-*+Manel 
vero tabes pituitaria : manet tttnperumetttum in 
catarrhs proclivi* Cdrpus matfejat. Firef 
delahantuf. 

Th& ptofefibr> eyes fparkled at fight 
of the fee ; and he defired the fervant to catt 
faext morttiftg for his. opinion of the cafe^ 
which accordingly 1 received in tfcefe Words ^ 

cc On voit par cttte relation que fiiooficu* 
it confultant dont on n'a pas juge a propos.de 

< dire 
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Stt rage, maris qui nous paroit etre pdulte 
et d f un age paflablcmcnt avance, a «te fujet 
cy devant & des rhuraes frequens aceom- 
pagaes dc fierre ; on Be dctaillc point {aur 
<une epoque), on park dans la rclatio* 
d'afthme auquei il a ete fujet, de fcorbut o« 
affofition fcorbutique dont on ne dit pas les 
fymptomes. On nous fait l^avoir qiill tfel: 
tientrouve de rimmcrfion dans Teaii de la 
xner, ct des eaux de Bath. 

" -On dit a prefcnt qtfil a vaiejievfe pir 

tidtairt iaos dire depuis combden de temps. 

<^u'il liii rcftc toujours ion temperament en- 

tiki aux catharres. Que le corps maigrit, et 

que les forces fe perdent. On ne dit point 

Jil j a des exacerbations dans cette fievte on 

-non, file malade a appetit ou nan, Vil touflb 

ou nori, yB aracfae ou non, en tin mot on 

n'entre dans aucun detail fur ces objets, fur 

quoi le confeii fouffigne eftime que monfieur 

k consultant eft en fierce Iente, et que vrai- 

-femblafcde le poumon fouffre de quelque 

<ubercules qui peut>etre font en fonte, ce que 

notts aurions determine ft dans k relation on 

avtrt marque les qualites de crachats. 

N 3 " La 
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€< La caufe fonchere de cettc maladic doit 
ctrc imputee a une lymphe epaifle ct acri- 
monieufe, qui donne occafion a des tuber- 
cules au pomon, qui etant mis en fonte four- 
niflent au fang des particules acre? et le ren- 
dent tout acrimonieux. 

" Les viies que Ton doit avoir dans cecas 
font de procurer des bonnes digeftions (quoi«- 
que dans la relation on ne dit pas un mot fur 
les digeftions) de jetter un douce detrempe 
fjans la maffe dU fang, d'en chaffer racrimonie 
et de Tadoucir, de divifer fort doucement ha 
lymphe, et de deterger le poumon, ltii pro- 
curant meme du calme fuppofe que la toux 
l'inquiete, qqoique cependant on ne dit pas 
un mot fur la toux dans la relation. C'efl: 
pourquoi on le purgera avec 3 onces de maa- 
ne, diffoutes dans un verre de deco&ion de 3 
dragmes de polypode de chefne, on paflera 
enfuite a des bouillons qui feront faits avec 
un • petit poulet, la chair, le fang, le coeur 
et le foye d'une tortue de grandeur mediocre 
e'eft adire du poid de 8 a 12 onces avec fa 
coquille, une poignee de chicoree amere de 
jardin, et une pincee de feuilles de lierre ter- 
reftr? vertes ou feche§. Ay ant pris ccs bou- 
illon?* 
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ittony 15 matins on fe purgera comme aupa- 
ravant, pour en venir a des bouillons qui fe— 
ftmt faits avec la moitie d'un moii de veau, 
une poignee de pimprerielle de jardin, et unc; 
dragme de racine d'angelique concaflee. 
:- Ayant pris ces bouillons 15 matins, on fe 
purgera comme auparavant pour en venir au 
lait d'anefle que Ton prendra le matin a jeun, 
&la dofe de 12 a 16 onces y ajoutant un cuil- 
leree de fucre rape, on prendra ce lait le ma~l 
tin a jeun obfervant de prendre pendant fon 
ofage de d*ux jours Fun un moment avant 
le l$t£ un bolus fait avec 15 grains de craye 
de Brain^ori en poudre fine, 20 grains de co- 
rajl'-prepare, 8 grains d'antihe&ique de pote- 
rius, et ce qu'il faut de fyrop de lierre terreftre, 
mais les jour ou on ne prendra pas le bolus on 
prendra un moment avant le lait 3 ou 4 gout- 
tes de bon baume de Canada detrempee& 
dans un demi cuilierie de fyrop de lierre 
teneftre. Sj le corps maigrit de plus en plus, 
je. fuis d'avis que pendant Tufage du lait 
d'aneffe on foupe tous les foirs avec une foupe 
au lait de vache. 

" On continuera Pufage du lait d'anefle 
tant, que le malady pourra le fupporter, nc 

N4 le 
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U purgeant que par necefltfcs ft te*fdur*-*i*tf 
la medicine ordoniHe. '. 

" Au refte, £ monfieur fe consultant n* 
pa& pas les nuits bicn calmes, il prendra 
chaquc foir a 1'heurc de fcmmeil fix. grain* 
des pilules de cynoglofie, dont il augro en te ra 
la dpfe d'un grain de plus toutes let feds que* 
la dofe dujpur prece<JeiJit» n'aura pas ete fuf- 
iUffifante poor lui faire paficr la nuit biea 
calrae. 

" Si les malade tjoufie il ufcra foit <fe jeme 
ipit de nuit par petites cuilleries acaffcd'tin 
teach, qui iera fait avec un once de fyrop ckt 
vtolat et ime dragme de Wane de bafotnev . 
- u 6i les crachats foht epais et qu'H crack* 
4ifficilement> en ce cas. il prendra uae on 
deux fois le jour, demi dragme de falanc dt 
baleine-reduit en poudre avec un pen de fiacre, 
candit qu'il avalera avee une cttilkrie d'bau. 
.- " Enfin il doit obferver un bon regime do 
yivre, e'eft pourquoi U fera toujours gras et 
feuleracnt en foupes, bouilli et roti, il n* 
mangera pas les herbes des foupes, et on ialera 
peu fon pot, il fe privera du. beuf, cocbojv 
ehair noir, oifeaux d'eau, ragouts, ffitizres, 
patificiics, alimens falcs, epices, vinagros, 

. ialades, 
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ttatka^Ma, cruris, «t autre* crudit£> «£•> 
atens grofliers, ou de difficille digeftion, la 
bbifibn 6ra de Peas tant foit peu rougee da 
]»tt *in an dinar fculetnent, ct il ne prendra 
fftaper qu'ane foupc. 

- JruHiiMailK. p»«fefciir«B! , unw«fiteho««tirtw 

R*ceu vint et quatre livres. 

> 

I thought it was a Utile extraordinary that 
& leaned profefibr (hould reply m his mo- 
ther tongue, -to a cafe put in Latin : hut I 
was fnuch mere furprifed, as you will alio 
jbe, at reading his anfwer , from which I wat 
obliged to conclude, either that he did not 
undarftand Latin ; or that he had not taken 
the trouble to read my mtmoire. I (hall not 
make any remarks upon the ftile of his pre* 
fewption, replete as it w with a difgufting 
repetition of low exprewons : but I could 
Hot out, in juftke to myfel£ point out to him 
the pafiages in my cafe which he had over- 
Mted. Accordingly, having marked diem 
*ith letters, I font it back, with the. follow* 
iag billet. 

" Ap- 
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Apparement Motif- F — n'a pas. donne 
beaucoup d'attention au memoire dc ma 
fant&que j'ai eu l'honneur de lui prefenter*^- 

* Monfieur le - confultant (dit il) dont on 
c n'a pas juge a propos de dire Fage.' — Mais 
on voit dans le memoire a Np. i« € Annum 
€ atatis poft quadragejimum tertium. 9 

' €c Mr. F dit <[ver~ € je n'ai pas mar- 

c que aucune epoque/ Mais a No. 2. da 
'memoire il tyotfvera ces mots*. - c Qui&$f3am 
€ abbinc annis.\ J'ai meme detaille le pro-i 
gr^s de la maladie pour trois ans confecutifs* 

* u *Monf. F — obferve, * On ne dit point 
€ s'if y a des exacerbations daps cette fern 

* otfnon/ Qu'il regarde la lettre B, il verra^ 
4 Fefptre febris exacerbafyr. Cakr y inqwetu-* 

* iSoy anxietai et aftbm* per mElem grajfan* 
«• tur! • ~ ' ■'■:',. 
: " MonC F — remarque, c On ne dit 

* point fi le maladea appettt ou non, s'il 

* touffe ou non, s'U crache ou non, en un 

* mot on nentre dans aucun detail furies 

* objets/ Mais on voit toutes ces circon- 
ftances detaillees dans k memoire a lettre A; 
€ Irritatk membrarut trachaalis tuffim, initio 
1 jirirfatn, Jiliquofam % deinde vera excreationem 

c copiofam 
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»* cophfam excitat. Sfufum albumitoi wtfmil- 
** titnum. Appetitus raro deeft. Digeftio fegnior 
* fed fecura.* « 

- " Monf. F — obfcrve encore, c qu'on ne 
'*• dit pas un mot fur la toux dans la fel&» 
> tion/ Mais j'ai dit encore a No. 3. de 
rinemoire, >c rediit jebris befit ca\ rediit aftbma 
* cum anxjetate, tufle et dolor e lateris land- 
*« nank: 

- J' Au refte, }e ne puis pas me perfuader 
~qu*il y ait des tubcrcuies au poumon, parce 
4)ue fat ne jamais crache de pus, ni autre 
chofe que de la pituite qui a beaucoup de ret 
iemblance au blanc des oeufs. Sputum W- 
■bumini <ovi\ finiillimutn. 11 • me paroit done 
<que ma maladie doit Ton origine a la fufpen- 
ffion.de rexercice du corps, au grand attache- 
:ment d'efprit, *t a une vie fedentaire qur a 
relache lb fifteme fibreuxY etqu'a prefenton 
*peut VappeHer tabes pituitma; non < tabes pu~ 
Irulenta* J'efpere que Mon£ F»- * ■» * aura la 

btmi6 M fmte Tevifion du memoire, et de 
ttiin dire encore £>n fentiment*" > 

Considering the nature. of; the cafe, yon 
fee I could «ot* treat him more- civilly- I de- 
fired the fervant to aik when 'he fhould re- 
: ; - " \. turn 
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mm for an anfwer, and whether he expecV4 
-toother fee. He delved jbim to come next 
morning, and, as the fellow affured flae* 
:gave him to underftand, that whatever mon* 
Jieur might (tad, ihoufcl be for his (the fen- 
want's) advantage. In all probability be did 
•j*ot ^xpeS aaother gratification, to which, 

indeed, he had no title. Monf. F ■* w» 

undoubtedly much mortified to find himfelf 
nktefted ia ftich flagrant instances of unjofti- 
fiablc negligence, and like all other perfems 
in the fame ungracious dilemma,- inftead of 
^uftiryiag himfelf by reafon or argument, had 
j-ccaurie to recrimination. In thepaper which 
Jieient me next day, he infifcd'. ic general 
4sbat he had carefully peruled ffhe^afe (which 
you will perceive was a fdf-evident untrntS) 
Jw&id the theory kaontamtd was Idle ? that 
ihe was fore it could not be urritten by a~phy- 
iician; that, witt refpe A to the diforder , b)ft 
■was :&ll-of -the Jame opinion j and adhered 
■to bis former prescription $ hot if I had any 
doubts I might come to his hook,* amTte 
would rcfcJve them. *, ' 

I wrapt up twdh« livrw in the roll© wing 
-note, andfentitto his Jiouf*. 

4 " Ceft 
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< " C'eft n* pas fans raifon qua- monfemr 
S**r jouit d'un fi grtade reputation, je nfai 
plus de dotttes, graces a Pica et a moafieur 
F— e." 

. To. this I received for anfwer. ** Moa- 
fieur n'a plus de doutes: j'en fuis charmo. 
Eooeu douze livresN F— , &c." 

Inftead of keeping hit promife to the valets 
he put the money in his pocket ; and the 
fellow returned, in a rage, exclaiming that ha 
was «« #rw akiw/ 4^ careffe. 
.. I {ball make no other comment upon the; 
medicines, and the regimen which this great 
Doctor prefcribedj but that he certainty 
feiftook the. cafe: that upon the fitppofition 
I aftually laboured under a puniknxdi&hargu 
from the lungs, his' remedies favour iirongly 
of the old woman j and that there is a total 
blank wkh respect to the article of cxercife, 
whkh you know is fo effcntial in all pulmo- 
nary diforders. But after having peru&d my 
marks upon his foil prdTcription, he could 
fUrtpoffibly fuppofe that ihad.turberccles, and 
was ipitting up pus $ therefore his perfiflana; 
in recommending the fame medicines he had 
prescribed on that ftippofiiion, was a flagrant 

abfurdity. 
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abfuidity.— If, for example, there was ha 
vomica m the longs * and the bufinefs was to 
attenuate the lymph, what could be more 
prepofterous than to advife the chalk of JUrian- 
£on,. coral, antihe&icum poterii, and the 
balm of Cki>ada ? As for the turtle- foupe, it 
it is a good reftorative and baliamic ; but, I 
apprehend, will tend to thicken rather than 
attenuate the phlegm. He mentions not a 
fyllable of the air, though it is universally 
allowed, that the climate of Montpeilier ia 
pernicious to ulcerated lungs; and here I 
cannot help recounting a (mall adventure 
which our do&of had with a ion of Mr. 
©-*-d, merchant in the city of London. I 
had it from Mis. St— e who was on the fpofcl 
Thp young gentleman, being confumptive r 
conftilted Mr. F — -, who continued vifiting 
and prefcribing for him a whole month. At 
length, perceiving that he grew daily worfe; 
" Dodfcor (faid he) I take your prefcriptions 
punctually ; but, inftead of being the better 
for them, I have now not an hour's retfif- 
lion from the fever in the four-and-twenty: 
— I cannot conceive the meaning of it." 
F — , who perceived he had not long to liyej 

told 
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told him the rcafon was very plain : the air of 
Montpellier was too fliarp for his lungs, 
which required a fofter climate* <c Then 
you're a fordid villain (cried the young man) 
for allowing me to ftay here till my conftitu- 
tion is irretrievable." He fct out immediately 
for Tholoufe, and in a few weeks died in the 
neighbourhood of that city. 

I obferve that the phyficians in this coun- 
try pay no regard to the ftate of the folids 
in chronical diforders : that exercife and the 
cold bath are never prescribed : that they 
feem to think the fcurvy is entirely an Epgj 
iiih diieafe; ahd that, in all appearance, t;hoy • 
often confound the fymptoms of it> with 
thofeof the venereal diftemper. Perhaps I 
may be more particular on this fubje& in a 
fubfequent letter. In the mean time, I am 
ever, 

Dear Sir, 

Yours finc$rely. 
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LETTER XII. 

Dear Sir, 

THE inhabitants of Montpettier are fo+ 
ciable, gay, and good tempered. They 
have a fpirit of commerce, and have eroded 
feveral confiderabk manufactures in the neigh* 
bourhood of the city. People aflembk every 
day to take the air on the e^lanade, where 
there is a very good walk, juft without the 
gate of the citadel: but, on the other fide of 
the town, there is another ftMl more agrceau 
hie, called the prircu, from whtace there » 
a profpeft of the Mediterranean on cue fide, 
and of the Cevennes on the other. Here is a 
good equeftrian ftatue of Louis XIV. front- 
ing one gate of the city, which is buUt in 
form of a triumphal arch, in honour of the 
fame monarch. Immediately under the pierm 
is the phytic garden, and near it an arcade juft 
finifhed for an aqueduft, to convey aftream 
of water tp the upper parts of the city. Per- 
haps 
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haps I fliould have thought this a neat piece 
of work, if I had not feen the Pont du Garde : 
but, after having viewed the Roman arches* I 
could not look upon this but with pity. and 
contempt. It is a wonder how the architett 
could be fo fantaftically modern, having fuch 
a noble model, as it were, before his eyes. 

There are many proteftants at this place, 
as well as at Nifmes* and they are no longer 
xnolcfted on the fcore of religion. They 
have > their conventicles in the country, where 
they afferable privately for worfhtp. Thefe 
ace well known; and detachments are fait 
out every Sunday to intercept them ; but 
the officer has always private directions tq 
take another route. Whether this indulgence 
chines from the wifdom and lenity of the 
government, or is purchafed with money 
gf the commanding officer, I cannot deter- 
mine ; bat certain it is, the laws of France 
puniih capitally every proteftant minifter 
convicted of having performed the fun&ions 
of his miniftry in this kingdom; and one. 
was hanged about two years ago, in the 
neighbourhood of Montauban. 

Vol. I. O the 
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The markets in Montpellier are wdf 
fupplied with fifh, pdultry, butcher's 
iiieat, and game, it realbnable rates. Thfe 
ivitic of the country is ftrong And harfhj 
and never dfank, but when mixed with wa- 
ter. Burgundy is dear, and fo is tht fwfcet 
wine of Frontignah, though made in the 
neighbourhood of Cette. You know it is 
faflious all 6ve* Europe* and Jb are the 
liqueurs , or drains of various lofts, cotti- 
f>ounded atnd diftiHtfd at Mohtpellier. Cfclte 
k the fea-pokt, about four leagues from thfet 
city : but the cah&l of LanguedoC tomes tip 
within & mile of it; aftd is indeed a grfeat 
Curiofity : a W6rk in all refpe#s worthy of 
ft Cbibert, under whofe aufpkes it Was 
fihifhed. When 1 find fuch a general tri- 
bute 6f refpeft fcnd Veneration paid to thfe 
memory of that great man, I am aftoni/hed 
to fee Co few Monuments of public Utility 
left by other minifters. One would imagine, 
that even the defire of praife .woulil prompt 
k much gfcfatef numbet to exert thtemfelves 
for the glory and advantage of their coun- 
try; yet, in my opinion, the French havfe 
1 been 
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been ungrateful to Colbert, in the fame pro- 
portion as they have over-rated the charafter 
of his matter* Through all France one 
meets with ftatues and triumphal arches 
erefted to Louis XIV. in confequence of his 
vi&ories; by which, likewife, he acquired ' 
the title of Louis le Grand* But how were 
thofe vi&ories obtained ? Not by. any perfonai 
merit of Louis. It was Colbert who im- 
proved his finances* and enabled him to pay % 
his army. It was Louvois that provided all 
the ircceffaries of war. It was a Conde, a 
Turenne, a Lu>remburg, a Vendome, who 
fought his battles * and his firft conquefts, 
for which he was deified by the pen of adu^ 
lation, were obtained almoft without blood* 
fhed, over weak, difpirited, divided, and 
defencelefs nations. It was Colbert that im- 
proved the marine, inftituted manufactures, 
encouraged commerce, undertook works of 
public utility, and patronized the arts and 
fciences. But Louis (you will fay) had the 
merit of choofing and fupporting thofe mi- 
nifters, and thofe generals. I anfwer, no. 
He found Colbert and Louvois already 
O 2 chofen: 
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cho&n: hp. found Conde and Turenne in 
the very zenith of military deputation. Lux- 
emburg wa$ Sonde's . pupil ; and Vendome, 
a prince of the; blood, who at firft obtained 
the cpmmand of armies in confequence of 
his high bitttj, and happened to turn out a 
man qf gcijius. The fame Louis had; the 
fagacity to .revoke the edi£t of Nantz; to 
entruft his armies to.aTallard, a Villeroy, 
and a Marrfin. He had the humanity to 
rayagp the country* burn the towns, and 
Ui^ffagre the x pepplp of the Palatinate* He 
b^thepatrippfm to impoverifh and depo- 
pulate his oyvT\ kingdom, in order to profe- 
c»te ^hemep of the moft lawlefs ambition. 
Ife h?*d v the cpnfolation to beg a peace from 
thofe^he had provoked to war by the moft 
outrageous infoience j and he had the glory 
to dpoufe Mfs, Maintenon in Jier old age, 
the.widQw of the buffoon Scarron. Without 
all doubt, : it; was from irony he acquired the 
titled Grand.;,. 
. Having received a favourable anfwer from 

Mr. B , the Englifh conful at Nice, and 

recommended the care of my heavy baggage 
: to 
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to Mr. Ray, who undertook to fend it by fea 
from Cette to Villefranche, I hired a coach 
and mules for fevcn loui'dores, and fet out 
from Montpellier on the 13th of November, 
the weather being agreeable, thoiigh the air 
was cold and frofty. In other refpe&s there 
were no figns of winter : the olives were now 
ripe, and appeared on each fide of the road 
as black as floes 5 and the corn was already 
half a foot high. On the fecond day of our 
journey, we pafled the Rhone on a bridge of 
boats at Buccaire, and lay on the other fide 
at Tarrafcone. Next day we pUt up at a 
wretched place called Orgon, where, how- 
ever, we were regaled with an excellent fup- 
pep 5 and among other delicacies, with adifh 
of green peafe. Provence is a pleafaftt coun- 
try, well cultivated ; but the inns are not fo 
good here; as in Languedoc, and few of them 
kije provided with a certain convenience which 
an Engiifh traveller can very ill difpenfe with. 
Thofe you find are gerterally on the tops of 
houfes* exceedingly naftyj and fo much 
cxpofed to. the weather, that a valetudina- 
rian cannot ufe them without hazard of his 
- O 3 life- 
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life. At Nifmes in Languedoc, where w$ 
found the temple of Cloacina in a moft 
(hocking condition, the fervant-rnaid told 
me her miftrefi had caufed it to be made on 
purpofe for the Englifh travellers } but now 
(he was very forry for what ftie had done, 
as all the French who frequented her houfe, 
inftead of ufing the feat, left their offerings 
t>n the floor, which fhe was obliged to hav$ 
cleaned three or four times a, day. This is 
a degree of beaftlinefs, which would appear 
deteftable even in the capital of North-Bri- 
tain. On the fourth d*y of our pilgrimage, 
we lay in the fuburbs of Aix, but did nqt 
enter the city> which I had a great curioftty 
to fee. The villainous afthma baulked me of 
that fatisfa&ion. I was pinched with the 
(bold, and impatient to reach a warmer civ 
mate. Our next ftage was at a jpaltry vil- 
lage, where we were poorly entertained. J 
looked fo ill in the morning, th^at the gqo4 
woman of the houfe, who was big, with 
child, took me by the hand at parting, a**d 
even flied tears, praying fervently that G<4 
would ceftore me to my health. This w^ 

the 
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the only inftance of fympathy* companion, 
or goodnefc of heart, thaj I had met with 
among the publicans of France. Indeed, at 
Valencia, our landlady underftanding I was 
travelling to Montpellier for my health, 
would have difluaded me from going thither ; 
and exhorted me, in particular, to beware 
of the phyficians, who were all a pack of 
affaffins. She advifed me to eat fricaflees of 
chickens, and white meat, and to take a 
good bouillon every morning. 

A bouillon is an univerfal remedy among 
the good people of France ; infomuch, that 
they hav6 no idea of any perfon's dying, 
.after having fwallowed un bon bouillon. One 
of the Englifh gentlemen, who were robbed 
and murdered about thirty years ago between 
Calais and Boulogne, being brought to the 
poft-houft of Boulogne with fome figns of 
life, this remedy was immediately adminif- 
tred. " What furprifes me greatly, (faid the 
poft-mafter, fpcaking of this melancholy 
ftory to a friend of mine, two years after 
it happened) I made an excellent bouillon^ 
and poured it down his throat with my own 

O 4 hands, 
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hands, and yet he did not recover." Now, 
in all probability, this bouillon it was that 
ftopped his breath. When I was a very 
young man, I remember to have feen a per- 
fon fuffocated by fuch impertinent officiouf* 
nefs. A young man of yncommon parts 
and erudition, very well eftecmed at the 
univerfity of G ■ ow, was found early 
one morning in a fubterranean vault among 
the ruins of an old archiepifcopal palace, 
with his throat cut from ear to ear. Being 
conveyed to a public-houfe in the neighbour- 
hood, he made figns for pen, ink, and pam- 
per, and in all probability would have ex*- 
plained the caufe of this terrible cataftrophe, 
when an old woman, feeing the windpipe 
which was cut, flicking out of the wound, 
and miftaking it for the gullet, by way of 
giving him a cordial to fupport his fpirits, 
poured into it, through a fmall funnel, a 
glafs of burnt brandy, which ftrafcglfcd him 
in the tenth part of a minute. 'The gafh 
was fo hideous, and formed by fo many rei- 
peated ftrokes of a razor, that the fprgeons 
believed he could not poffibiy be the perpa*. 

trator 
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trator himfelf ; neverthekfs, this was certainly 
the cafe* 

At Brignolles, where- we dined, I was 
obliged to quarrel with the landlady, and 
threaten, to leave her houfe, before (he would 
indulge us with any fort of fleih-roeat. It 
was meagre day, and fhe had made her pro- 
vifion accordingly. She even hinted fome 
diflktisf a&ion at having heretics in her houfe : 
hut, as I was not difpofed to eat {linking 
fUbj with ragouts of eggs and onions, I in- 
lifted. upon a leg of mutton, and a brace of 
fine partridges, which I found in the larder. 
Next day, when we fet out in the morning 
from ,Luc, . it blew a ijorth-wefterly wind fo 
extremely cold and biting, that even a flan- 
nel, wrapper could not keep me tolerably 
warm in the coach. Whether the cold had 
put ; pur; coachman in a bad humour, or he 
had fome other caufe of refentment againft 
Jwajffclfc I k know not , but we had not gone 
above a ^quarter of a raile> when he drove 
the carriage full againft the corner of a gar- 
den watt, and . broke the axle-tree,; fo that 
*v$»werc pbliged to return to the inn on foot, 
■•? and 
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and wait a whole day, until a new piece 
could be made and adjufted. The wind 
that blew, is called MaefiraU ia the Pjxmur 
ciai dialed, and indeed is the fevereft that 
"ever I felt» At tljis inn, we met with a 
young Frehch officer' who had been a prifoner 
in England, and fpoke our language pretty 
well. He told me, that fuch a wind did not 
blow above twice or three times in a winter, 
and was never of long continuance : thgtt ia 
general, the weather was very mild and 
agreeable during the winter months; that 
living was very cheap in this part of Pro*- 
vence, which afforded great plenty of game. 
Here, too, 1 found a young Irifh recollet, in 
his way from Rome to his own country. He 
complained, that he was almoft ftarved by 
the inhofpitabie difpofition of the French 
people; and that the regular clergy, in par- 
ticular, had treated him with the moft cruel 
difdain. I relieved his ncceffities, and gave 
him a letter to a gentleman of his own coon* 
try at Montpellier. 

When I rofe in the morning, and opened 
a window that looked into the garden, I 
thought myfelf either in a dream, or be- 
witched. 
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witched. All the trees were cloathcd with 
(how, apd all the country covered at lead a 
foot thick, " This cannot be the fouth of 
" France, (faid I to myfdf ) it muft be the 
" H^lands of Scotland!" At a wretched 
town called Muy, where we dined, I had a 
warm difpute with our landlord, which, 
however, did not terminate to my fatisfac- 
tion. I fent on the moles before, to the next 
ftage, refolving to take poft-horfes, and be-- 
fpoke them accordingly of the aubergttte, 
who was, at the fame time, inn-keeper and 
poft-mafter. We were uftiered into the 
common eating-room, and had a very indif- 
ferent dinner j after which, I fent a loui'dore 
to be changed, in order to pay the reckoning. 
The landlord, inftead of giving the full 
change, deduced three livres a head for din- 
ner, and fent in the reft of the money by 
ray fervant. Provoked more at hi* ill man- 
ners, than, at his extortion, I ferretted hiiji 
out of a bed-chamber, where he had con* 
eealed himfelf, and obliged him to reftore 
the full change, from which I paid him at 
the rate of two livres a head. He refufed 
to take the money, which J threw down on 

the 
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the table; and the horfes being ready, 
ftepped into the coach* ordering the poftili- 
ons to. drive on. Here I had certainly reck* 
oned without my hoft. The fellows declared 
they would not budge, until I fhould pay 
their mater ; and as I threatened them with 
manual chaftifement, they alighted, and 
difappeared in a twinkling. I was now fo 
incejifed, that though I could hardly breathe ; 
though the afternoon was far advanced, and 
the .flxeet covered with wet fnow, I walked 
to the conful of the town, and made my 
complaint in form. This magiflxate, who 
feenjed to be a taylor, accompanied me to 
the inij* where by this time the whole town 
was aflembled, and endeavoured to perfuadc 
roe to cqwpromife the affair. I faid, as he 
was thp magiftrate, I would 'ftand to his 
award. He anfwered, " that he would not 
" prefume to determine what I was to pay." 
I have already paid him a reafonable price for 
his dinner, (faid I) and now I demand poft- 
horfes ^according to the king's ordonnance. 
The aybergifte faid the horfes were ready, 
but the guides were run away ; and he could 
not find others to go in their place, I argued 

with 
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with great vehemence, offering to leave a 
loui'dore for the poor of the parifh, pro- 
vided the conful would oblige the raf- 
cal to do his duty. The conful ihrugged 
up his fhoulders, and declared it was not in 
his power. This was a lie, .but I perceived 
he had no mind to difoblige the publican. 
If the mules had not been fent away, I 
fhould certainly have not only payed whatl 
thought proper, but corrected the landlord 
into the bargain, for his infolence and ex-* 
tortion ; but now I was entirely at his 
foercy, and as the conful continued to ex- 
hoft me in* very humble terms, to comply 
with his demands, I thought proper to ac- 
quiefce. Then the poftilions immediately 
appeared : the crowd feemed to extiflt in the 
triumph of the aubergifte* and I was 
obliged* to travel in die night, in very fevere 
weather, after all the fatigue and mortifica- 
tion Ihad undergone. 

We lay at Frejus, which was the Forum 
Julianum of the antients, and ftill boafts of 
fome remains of antiquity j particularly the 
ruins of an amphitheatre, and an aquedufr. 
The firft we pafled in the dark, and next 
. morning 
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interfperfed with fwcet marjoram, • lavertdcrV 
thyme, wild thyjjie, and fage. On the ri&ht~ 
hand the ground (hoots up into 1 agreeable 
cones, between which you have delightful 
viftas of the Mediterranean, which waflies 
the foot of the rode y and between two di~ 
vifions of the mountains, there is a bottom 
watered by a charming ftream, which greatly 
adds to' the rural beauties of the fcfcne*. 

.This night we paffed at Cannes, a little 
fiihing tQwn, agreeably fituated on the beach 
of the fea, and in the fame place lodged 
Mpnfieur NadeaU'd^Etruejl^ the unfortunate 
French governor 6f Guadeloupe* condemn- 
ed to be imprifoned for life in tale 6f the 
jfles Muaguerite,; which lie within a 'mile of 
this coaft; 

Next day we journeyed by the way of 
Antibes, a fmall maritime towri," tolerably 
well fortified ; and paffing the little ritfer 
Loup, over a ftone-bridgc, arrived about 
noon at the village of St. Laurent, the extre- 
mity of France, where ' w6 pafled the Var, 
after our baggage had Undergone examina- 
tion. From Cannes to this village the rpa<l 
lies along the fea-fide •, and fure nothing can 

be 
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Jbe more delightful. Though in the morning 
there was a froft upon the ground, the fun 
was as warm as it is in May in England. The 
fea was quite fmooth, and the beach formed 
of white poliihed pebbles; on the left-hand 
the country was covered with green olives, and 
the fide of the road planted with large trees, 
of fweet myrtle growing- wild like the haw* 
thorns .in England. From Antibes 'we had. 
the firft view of Nice, lying on the oppofite 
fide of the bay, and making a very agree- 
able appearance* The author of the Grand 
Tour fays, that from Antibes to Nice the 
roads are very bad, through rugged raouiw 
tains bordered with precipices on the left, and > 
by the t &a. to the right; whereas, in fa&, * 
there is neither precipice nor mountain near; 
it. r 

The Var, which divides the county of 
Nice from Provence, is no other than a tor* 
rent fed chiefly by the fnow that melts cm * 
the maritime Alps, from which it takes its * 
origin. In the fuipmer it is fwelled to a 
dangerous height, and this is alfo: the cafe 
after heavy rains : but at prefent the middle 
of it is quite dry, and. the water divided into 
Vol. I. P two 
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two or thrtc narrow fhtaros, which, howevef, 
are both deep and; rapid. This river has 
been abfurdfy enough by fomc ibppofcd the 
Rubicon, in all probability from the defcrip* 
ttbn of that river in the Pharfalia of Lucan, 
Who makes it the boundary betwixt Caul and 
Italy— * 

-— tf Gattka certm 
Lhnes *b Jufoniis diflerminat arva ctthmis > 

whereas, in fa£t, the Rubicon, now caHed 
Pifatello, rfcns between Ravenna and Ri- 
mini.— But to tetutn to thfc Var. At the 
village of St. Laurent* famous for its Muf- 
cadine wines, there k a let of guides always 
in attendance to conduit yon in you* psrffege 
over the river* Six of thofe fellows, tucked 
tip above the middle, with long poles ia 
their hands, took charge of ofcr coaclv and 
by many windings guided it (kfe tatheop- 
pofite fhore. Indeed there was no occalfxon for 
any ; but it is afort of a perquifite, and f did not 
choofe to run any rifque, how final! ibever 
it might be, for the iake of faving half a 
crown, with which they were fatisfiedL v If 
you do not gratify the fearchers at St. Lau- 
rent 
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tent with the lame fum, they will rummage 
your trunks, and turn all your cloaths 
topfjr turvy* And here, once for all, I would 
idvifc every traveller who confults his owii 
eafe and convenience, to be liberal of his mo- 
ney to all that fort of people ; and even to 
wink at the imposition of aubergiftes on the 
road, unlefs it be very flagrant. So fure as 
you enter into difputes with them, you will 
be put to a great deal of trouble, and fret 
yourfelf to no manner of purpofe. I have 
travelled with ceconomifts in England, who 
declared they would rather give away a crown 
than allow themfelves to be cheated of a 
farthing; This is a good maxim, but requires 
a great (hare of refolution and felf-denial to 
put in pra&ice in one excurfion. My fellow- 
traveller was in a paffion, and of confequence 
very.frad company from one end of the 
journey to the other. He was inceffantly 
fcoldi^Lg cither at landlords, landladies, 
wattes hoftlers, or poftilions. We had 
bad horfc?, and bad chaifes ; fet out front 
every ftage with the curfes of the people ; 
and at this expence I faved about ten (hil- 
lings in a jourjaey of a hundred and fifty 
P 2 miles. 
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miles. For fuch a paltry confideration, be * 
was contented to be miferabje himfelf, and 
to make every other perfon unhappy with 
whom he hid any concern* When I came, 
laft from Bath it rained fo hard, that the, 
poftilion who drove the chaife was wet to 
the fkin before we had gone a couple of 
miles. When we arrived at the Devizes* I 
gave him two (hillings inftead of one, out 
of pure compaflion. The confcquence of 
this liberality was, that in the next ftage we 
feemed rather to fly than to travel upon folid 
ground. I continued my bounty to the fe- 
cond driver, and indeed through the whole 
journey, and found myfelf accommodated 
in a very different manner from wh^t I had ; 
experienced before. I had elegant ch^i^*, 
with excellent horfes > and the poftilioijs of 
their own accord ufed fuch diligence^ that 
although the roads were broken by fhe raijv 
I travelled at the rate of twelve miles^an 
hour; and my extraordinary expence^fropi 
Bath to London, amounted precifely, Jto fipc 

fhillings. r 5 . 

The river Var falls into the Medfteq'aji^n 

a little below St. Laurent, about four mHes 

4 to 
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to the weftward of Nice. Within the me- 
mory ofi perfons now living, there have been 
three rfooden bridges thrown over it, and as 
often deftroyed in confequence of the jea- 
loufy fubfifting between the kings of France 
and Sardinia $ this river being the boundary 
of their dominions on the fide of Provence. 
However, this is a confideration that ought 
not to interfere with the other advantages 
that would accrue to both kingdoms from 
fuch a convenience. If there was a bridge 
over the Var, and a poft-road made from 
Nice to Genoa, I am very confident that all 
thofe ' Grangers who now pafs the Alps in 
their way to and from Italy, would choofe 
this road as infinitely more fafe, commodious, 
and agreeable. This would alfo be the cafe 
wifclr ail thofe who hire felucas from Mar- 
fcilltt l or Antibes, and expofe themfelves to 
±he*dangers and inconveniences of travelling 
hj r $£k in an open boat. 

Tfe the afternoon we arrived at Nice, where 
we found Mr. M « e, the Englifh gen- 
tlcmah whom I had (een at Boulogne, and 
adnfed to come hither. He had followed 
my advice* and reached Nice abouta month 

P 3 before 
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before tny arrival, with his tady, child, and 
an old gduvernante. He had travelled with 
his own pofl>chaife and horfes, and is now 
lodged juft without one of the gates of the 
city, in the houfe of the couht de V - - t -.B^ 
for which he pays five loui'dores a month. 
I could hire one much better in the neighbour** 
hood of London, for the fame money. Un- 
kfs you will fubmit to this efctortion, and 
hire a whole houfe for a length of time, you 
will find no ready-f urnifhed lodgings at Nice. 
After ha\dng dewed a we*k in a paltry inn, 
I have taken a ground floor for ten month* 
at the rate of four hundred iivres It year, 
that is precifely twenty pounds fterling, for 
the Picdmontefe livre is cxa&ly an EngUfh 
fhilling. The apartments are - large, lofty, 
and commodious enough, with two fmall 
gardens, in which there is pknty of iailad, 
and a great number of oranges and <kin&fts : 
but as it required ibme time fo pnovid* fur- 
niture, our conful Mr. B^**?-*d, jine nejf <- the 
heft natured and mofe-6kaidly then in the 
world, has lent me hifc lodgiiigs, whicfc are 
charmingly fituated by the fea^fide, , and- open 
upon a ttfrace, ijiat runs parallel .to the 

beach, 
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beach, forming part of the tawn wall. 
Mr. fi— d himfdf lives at Villa Franca, 
-which it divided from Nice by a fingle moun- 
tain, oil the top of which there is finaH 
fort» called the caftk of Montalban. Im- 
mediately after our arrival we were vifited 
by one Mr. dc Martines, a mail: agreeable 
young fellow, a lieutenant in the Swifs regi- 
ment, which is here in garri&n. He is a 
Proteftant, extremely fond of our nation, 
and onderftandscmr language tolerably well. 
He was particularly recommended to our 
acquaintance by general P— - and his lady ; 
we a]K happy in his converfation ; find him 
wonderfully, obliging, and extremely fervice- 
able on many accafions. We have likewife 
made acquaintance with feme other indivi- 
duals, particularly with Mr. St* Pierre, junior, 
who is <a considerable merchant, and conful 
for Naples. He is a well-bred, fenfible 
young man, fpeaks Engliflj, is an excellent 
perform^ on the lute and mandolin, and has 
a. p*etty coUe&ion of. books* In a word, I 
hope we fhall pafs the winter agreeably 

enough, efpecially if Mr. M e fhould 

hold out; but I am afraid he is too far gone 

P 4 in 
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in a confumption to recover. He fpent the 
bft winter, at Nifmes, and confulted F ■ ■ 
at Montpellier. I was impatient to fee the 
prescription, and found it almofl verbatim 
the fame be had fent to me ; although I am 
perfuadpd there is a very eflential difference 
between our diforders. Mr. M > ■ ■ e Hfcfc 
been long affli&ed with violent fpafins, 
colliquative fweats, proftration of appetite, 
and a diforder in his bowels. He is likewife 
jaundiced all over, and I am confident his 
liver is unfound. He tried the tortoife fovip, 
which he faid in a fortnight fluffed him up 
with phlegm. This gentleman hga got a 
{mattering of phyfic, and I am afraid tampers 
with his own conftitution, by means of 
BrpoWs Practice of Phyfic, and fofne di£ 
penfatories, which he is continually poring 
over. I beg pardon for this tedious epiftle, 
guid am, 

Very fincerely, dear Sir, : 

Your affe&ionate, 

Gamble femnt* 

h E T* 
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Afcr, January xj, 17*4. 

Dea* Sir, 

T Am at laft fettled at Nice, and have leifurc 
* to give you fome account of this very 
remarkable place. The county of Nice ex- 
tends .about fourfcore miles in length, and 
in fome places it is thirty miles broad. It 
contains fevdral fmall towns, and a great 
number of villages; all of which, this ca- 
pital excepted, are fituated among moun- 
tains, the moft extenfive plain of the whole 
coo^try being this where t now am, in the 
naghbimrtiood of Nice. The length of it 
does ft<St txceed two miles, nor is the breadth 
of it* Viii any part, above one. It is bound- 
ed % the Mediterranean on thefouth. From 
the fea-fliore, the maritime Alps begin with 
hills of a gentle afcent, riling into moun- 
tains that form a fweep or amphitheatre 
ending at Mojitalban, which over-hangs the 
town of Villa Franca. On the weft fide 
of this fountain, and in the eaftern extre- 
mity of the amphitheatre?, ft^nds the city of 

Nice, 
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Nice; wedged in between a deep rock and 
the little, river Paglion. which defcends front 
the mountains, and wafhihg the town- walls 
on the weft fide, falls into the ilea, after 
having filled fome canals for the ufe of the 
inhabitants. There is a ft one-bridge of three 
arches over it, by which thofe who come 
from Provence enter the city. The channel 
fef it is very broad, but generally dry ift 
many places; the water (as in the Var) di- 
viding itfelf into feveral fmall ftreams. The 
Paglion being fed by melted fnow and raift 
in the mountains, is quite dry in fummer $ 
but k is fometimes fwelled by ftidden rains 
to a very formidable torrent. This was thfc 
cafe in the year 1744, when the French and 
fipanifti armies attacked eighteen Piedmon- 
tefe battalions, which were pofted on the 
fide of Montalban. The affailante were re- 
pulfed with the lofs of four thoufand men, 
fome hundreds of whom perifhed in fepdfling 
the Paglion, which had fwelled to a furprifing 
degree during the battle, in confequence of 
a heavy continued rain. This rain was of 
great fervice to the Piedmontefe, as it pre- 
vented one half of the enemy from pafling 

the 
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the river to fuftain the other. Five hundred 
were taken prifoners : but the Piedmontefc* 
forefeeing they fhould be furrounded next 
day by the French, who had penetrated be* 
hktd them, by a pais in the mountains, re- 
tired in the night. Being received on board 
the Englifh fleet, which lay at Villa Franca, 
they Were conveyed to Onegiia. In examin- 
ing the bodies of thofe that were killed in 
the battle, the inhabitants of Nice perceived, 
that a great number of the Spanifh foldiers 
torcre circumcifedj a circumftance, from 
which th«y concluded, that a great. many 
jews engage in the fervice of his Catholic 
majefty. I am of a different opinion. The 
jews arc the fcaft of any people that I know, 
addi&ed to a military life. I rather imagine 
they were of the Moorifh race, who have 
fiibMed in Spain, fince the expulHon of their 
brethren $ and though they conform exter- 
nally to the rites of the Catholic religion, 
ftill retain in private their attachment to the 
law of Mahomet. 

The city of Nice is built ift form of an 
irregular ifofcefes triangle, the bafe of which 
fronts the fea. On the weft fide it is fur- 
rounded 



w\ 
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rounded T)y ^ will ?ad rampart,; cm th* 
call, it; is over-hung by a rock, 4m which 
we fee the. ruins of anold Caftlc, whkh r be- 
fore the aivention of artillery, was counted 
impregnable. It was taken and difmaritled 
by, jnarechal Catinat, in the time of Viftor 
Anrradaeus, the father of his Sardinian ma- 
jefty. . It was afterwards finally demolifhed 
by the duke of Berwick towards the latter 
end of. queen. Anne's war. To repair it 
would be a very unneceffary expence,. as it 
is commanded by Montalban, and federal 
other eminences. 

The town of Nice is altogether indefectible, 
and therefore without fortifications. There 
are only two iron guns upon a baftion ihat 
fronts the. beach ; and here the French had 
formed a ponfiderable battery agauift the 
Engli(h cruifers, in the war of 1744, what 
the Marefchal Duke de Belleifle had;: his head 
quarters at Nice. This little town, fituated 
in th$ ha^ x>£ Antibes, is. almoft equidiftant 
from Marfeilles, Turin* and Genoa,; the 
firft and laft being about thirty, leagua&om 
hence by fea; and the capital of .Picdaiont 
at the fame diftance to the northward, over. 

the 
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the mountains. It Iks exa&ly oppofite ta 
CapotH Eenro> on tht coaft of Barbary ; aind 
the iflands of -Sardinia and Cof flea art laid 
down about two degrees to the eaftward, al- 
moft *fca&ly in a line with Genoa; This little 
town 4 hardly a mile in circumference, is faid- to 
contain twelve thoufand inhabitants. The 
ftreets are narrow; the houfei are built of 
ftone, and the winddws in general are fitted* 
with paper inftead of glafs. This expedient 
would not anfwer in a country fubjeft to rain 
and ftorms * but here, whert there is very little 
of cither, the paper l02enges anfwer tolera- 
bly well. The bourgeois, however, begin to 
have their houfes fefhed with glafe. Bfetwefo 
the town-wall and the fea, the fifhermeri 
haul up their boats upon the open beach; 
buton the other fide of the rock, where the 
caflle flood* is the port or harbour of Nice, 
upon which feme money has been expended. 
It is a (mall bafin, defended to feaward by 
a moic of free-ftone, which is much better 
contrived than executed : for the fea has al- 
ready made three breaches in it j and in all 
probability, in another winter, the extremity 
of it will be carried quite away. It would 

require 
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wtjtiire the talents of a very fkilful architect 
to l^y the Foundation of a good mole, cmjm 
open beach like this ; expofed to the fweU of 
the whole Mediterranean* without any ifland 
ot jock in the offing, to break the fotoe di 
the waves. Befides, die fhore is bold, and 
the bottom fouL There are feventeen feet of 
water in the bafin, fufficient to float veflels 
of one hundred and fifty ton ; and this is 
chiefly fupplied by a fmall flream of very line 
water; another great convenience for fliip- 
ping. On the iide of the mole, there is a 
conftant guard of foWiers, a»d a battery of 
fever* cannon, painting to the fea. Ort the 
other fide, there* is a curious manufacture 
for twitting or reeling filk ; a tavern, a 
coffee-houfe, and feveral other buildings, 
for the convenience of the &a*faring people. 
Without the harbotir, is a lazaretto* **4ierc 
perfons coming from infe£ted pJacea, i«e 
cMgfed to perform quarantine. Th e har- 
bour has been declared a free-part, and *t is 
generally fait of tartanes, pdlacres* and tfther 
fmall veffels, that come from Sardinia, lYtcft, 
Italy, and Spam, loaded with fait, wine, 
and other commodities ; but here is no trade 
of any great confequence* 
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The city of Nice is provided with a folate, 
whkh admizufiftrs juftice under the aufpiccs 
of aifcavocatsgcneral, fent hither by tha: king. 
The uitenstol ceeononiy of the town is ma* 
jaaged by four confals ; one .for the uobkeffe, 
another for the merchants, . a third for the ' 
bourgeois, and a fourth for the pea&ffla. 
Thefe are chofcn annually from the town- 
council. They keep the ffareeu and naaiketsia 
onkr, and fuperintend the public works* 
There is alfo an intendant, who takes care 
of his majefty's revenue : but there is a di£» 
crcticmary power lodged in the perfon* <ctf the 
commandant, who is always aa officer of 
rank hi the iervice, and has under Ilia imme- 
diate command the regiment which is bene 
in gunrifbn. That which is here now it a 
Swifs battalion, of which the king has five 
or fix ivk hi* fervice. There is Ubewifc a re* 
ghneat of militia, which is exercHed once a 
year. But of all thefe particulars/! Ihall 
Jjxak more fufly on another occafion. . 

Whea I ftaad upon the rampart, and look 
round use, I can fcarce help thinking myfelf 
inchanted. - The fmall extent of country 
Which I &e, i? all cultivated like a garden. 

Indeed, 



V\ 
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Indeed, the plain prefents nothing but gar- 
dens, full of green trees, loaded with oran* 
ges, lemons, citrons, and bergamots, which 
make a delightful appearance. If you exa- 
mine them more nearly, you will find plan- 
tations of green peafe ready to gather; all 
lbrts of fallading, and pot-herbs, in perfect 
tion ; and plats of rofes, carnations, ranun- 
culas, anemonies, and daffodils, blowing in 
full glory, with fuch beauty, vigour, and 
perfume, as no flower in England ever exhi* 
bited. > 

I muft tell you, that prefents of carna^ 
tions are fent from hence, in the winter, to 
Turin and Paris ; nay, fometimes as far as. 
London, by the poft. They are packed up 
in a wooden box, without any fort of prepa- 
ration, one preffed upon another: the per-, 
fon who receives them, cuts off a little. bit. 
of the ftalk, and fteeps them for two hours 
in vinegar and water, when they recover; 
their full bloom and beauty. Then he places, 
them in water-bottles, in an apartment where 
they are fcreened from the.feverities of the: 
weather * and they will continue frefli and 
unfaded, the beft part of a month. 

Amirfft 
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A«u#t t^e |>lajHatj,ofls jq the neighbour* 
hop4 of Njce, appear a vaft number of white 
btfMts, or cojwi^ryThoufcs, -which «jakc a 
dj*?zji$g fljew. Some few of thefe arc gpod 
9j#&& Hpngiiag to the nohfeffe pf this coun, 
ffi #n4 even (bme of the hoBrgeow are pro* 
vided with pretty lodgeable fqjjinet', hut in 
general, they are the habitations of the pea-» 
&nj& a#d contain noting but mifery and 
yerenjn. They are oU built jfipace ; and. he* 
jsg whitened with lime qr $d»ift$r, contri* 
pu$c gently to the jrichnefe of the view. 
The hills are (haded to the tops with olive^ 
fj-ecs, which are always green; and thofe 
hitik Are over-topped by more diftant mounr 
tains, covered withihow. WJbcn J turn my- 
&lf towards the fea, the view is bounded by 
the horizon $ yet, in a clear morning, one 
sm .perceive the high lands of Corika. On 
the right hand, it is terminated by Antibes, 
and the mountain of Efterclles, which I de*. 
bribed in my h&. As for the weather, you - 
,wiU conclude, from what I have (aid of the 
pranges, nowens, &c. that it muft be won* 
fierfuBy mild and ferene : but of the cli.- 
mate, I Jfcall fyepk hereafter. Let me only 
. jVca. I, Q obferve, 
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obferve, en fajant,* that the houfes in gene- 
ral have no chimnics, but in their kitchens j 
and that many people, even of condition j 
at Nice, have no fire in their chambers, du- 
ring the whole winter. When the weather 
happens to be. a little more (harp than ufual, 
they warm their apartments with a brofverc 
pf charcoal. 

\ Though Nice itfelf retains few marks of 
antient fplendor, there are confiderable mo- 
numents of antiquity in its neighbourhood* 
About two fhort miles from the town; upon 
the fummit qf a pretty high hill, we find 
the ruins of thp antient city Cemenelion; 
now called Cimia, which was once the me- 
tropolis of the Maritime- Alps, and the feat 
of a Roman prefident. With refpe& to fitu- 
atiou, nothing could be .more agreeable or 
talubrious. It flood upon the gentle qfcent 
2nd fummit of a hill, fronting the Mediter- 
ranean ; froqi the fhore of which, it is dis- 
tant ^bout half a league ; . and, on the other 
fide,, it .overlooked a bottom, or narrow vale, 
through which the Paglion (antiently called 
*]Paulo) runs towards the walls -of Nice, .-It 
^s inhabited by a people, jvhom Ptolomy 
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a d Pliny call the Vedantij : but thefe were 
undoubtedly mixed with a Roman colony, 
as appears by the monuments which ftill re- 
main ; I mean the ruins of an amphitheatre, 
a temple of Apollo, baths, aquedu&s, fe- 
pulchral, and other ftones, with inferi'p- 
tions, and a great number of medals, which 
the peafants have found by accident, in dig- 
ging and labouring the vineyards and corn- 
fields, which now cover the ground where 
the city flood. Touching this city, very 
lktle is to be learned from the antient hifto- 
rians : but that it was the feat of a Roman 
praefes, is proved by the two following in«* 
fcriptioris, which are ftill extant, 

P. AELIO. SEVERING, 

V. E. P. •" . 

PRAESIDI. OPTIMO. 
ORDO. CEMEN. 
PATRONO, 

This is now in the poflefBon of the count 
de Gubernatis, who has a country-houfc 
upon the fpot. The other, found near the 
fame place, is in praife of the prscfes 
fylarcus Aurelius Mafculus, 

ft 3 M. 
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M. AVREUO. MASCVLO. 

V. E. 

OB. EXIMIAM. PRAESIDATVS 

EIVS. INTEGRITATEM. ET 

EGREGIAM. AD OMNES HOMINES 

MANSVETVDINEM. ET. VRGENTIS 
ANNONAE. SINCfcRAM. PRAEBIT10NEM. 

AC. MVNIFICENTIAM. ET. QVOD. AQ^At 

VSVM. VETVSTATE. tArSVR REQyi- 

.STTVM. AC. REPERTVM. SAECVLl: 

FELICITATE. CVRSVI. PRJSTINO 

REJDDiDERIT. 

colles. m. 

QVIB. EX. SCC. P. EST 
PATRONO. DIGNISS. 

This pwfident well ddferved foch a nrifk 
of refpe<& from * people Whom he had 
afllffced in two futh eifcntial artichts, as thtir 
corn and theh* Water. Yon know, the pre* 
fes of a Roman province had the jus figendi 
clavis the privilege of. wearing the latus da- 
vus t the glad fas, inftila, pr#t'txta t purpura 
& annulus aureus : he )&& nis vafa, vehicular 
apparitoreSy Scipio eburneus> fif fella curulis. 
. t inail 'give yatt fcftfc mote fejftiKhfal ih* 
option titt a marbfe, wnfeh $6 nbftjikced 
dveV tne gfcte d die church belonging W'fltt 
convent of St. Pbiit, a 'venerable fcuUdn%, 
which ftands at the feotroin of the Knl, ; ftt«nv 
ing the north fide of the tpwn of Nice. This 
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St, Pont, or Pontius, was a Roman convert 

to Christianity, who fuffered martyrdom at 

Cemenelion in* the year 261, during the 

reigns of the emperors Vaierian and Gallic 

cmra. The legends recount' fome ridiculous 

miracles wrought in favour of this faint, 

both before and after his death. Charles V. 

emperor of Germany and king of Spain, 

eaufed this monaftery to be built on the fpo| ' 

where Pontius fufFered decapitation. But to 

return to the inscription : it appears in thefe 

words. 

M. M- £. 

FLAVIAE. BASILLAE. CONIVG. CARISSIM. 

DOM. ROMA. MIRAE. ERG A. MARITVM. AMORIS. 

ADQ;. CASTITAT. FAEMINAE. QVAE VIXIT 

JWfi. jZXXV. M.MI. DIEB. XH. AYRELIVS . . 

RHODISMANV5. AV.G. LIB. CpMMEM. ALP. 

MART. ET. AVRELTA; ROMVLA. FILIA. 

IMPATBENTISSIM. DOLOR. EIVS. ADFLICTI 

♦DQ^ D^SOLATI. CARISSIM. AC MERENT. FERET. 

FEC. ET. DED. 

The amphitheatre of Cemenelion is but 
very final!, compared to that of Nij&nes. The 
arena is ploughed up, and bears corn : fome 
of the feats remain, and part of two oppo* 
fite porticos ; but all the columns, and the * 
external facade of the building, are taken 

Q 3 awa y 5 
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away; fo that it is impoffible to judge of 
the archite&ure: all that we can perceive 
is, that it was built in an oval form. About 
one hundred paces from the. amphitheatre 
flood an antient temple, fuppofed to have 
been dedicated to Apollo. The original roof 
is demolifhed, as well as the portica; the 
veftigcs of which may ftill be traced. The 
part called the Bafilica, and about one half 
of the Cella Saa&ior, remain, and are con- 
verted into the dwelling-houfe and ftable o£ 
the peafant who takes care of the count de 
Gubernatis's garden, m whidi this monu- 
ment ftands. In the Cella Sanftior, I found 
a lean cow> a he-goat, and a jack-afs ; the 
Very fame conjunction of animals which I 
had feen drawing a plough in Burgundy. 
Several mutilated ftatues have been dug up 
from the ruins of this temple ; and a great 
number of medals have been found in the 
different vineyards which now occupy the 
fpace upon which ftood the antient city of 
Cemenelion. Thefe were of gold, filver,* 
and brafs. Many of them were prefented 
to Charles Emanuel I. duke of Savoy. The 
prince of Monaco has a good number of 

them 
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them in his collection; and the reft are ia : 
private hands. The peafants, in digging, 
have likewife found many urns, lachrymato-^ 
lies, *nd fepulchral ftones, with epitaphs, 
whkji are now difperfed among different 
convents\and private houfes* All this ground 
is a rich mine of antiquities, which, if pro-, 
perly vifpjrked, would produce a great num^ 
her of valuable curiofities. Juft by the tem- 
ple of Apollo were the ruins of a bath, 
compofed of great blocks of marble, which 
have been taken away for the purpofes of 
modern building. In all probability, many 
othfir noble monuments of this city have 
been dilapidated by the fame barbarous ceco- 
npmy. There are fome fubterranean vaults, 
through which the water was conducted to 
this bath, ftili extant in the garden of the 
counjt de Gubernatis. Of the aqueduft that 
conveyed water to the town, I can lay very 
little,/ but that it was fcooped through a 
mountain : that this fubterranean- paffage was 
difcovered fome years ago, by removing the 
rubbifh which choaked it up : that the peo- 
ple penetrating a confiderable way, by the 
help of. lighted -torches, found a very plenti- 
\. , " Q 4 ful 
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M ftfeam of Waft* flowing id a« aque&a; 
as high as an ordinary man, af cfted ova* 
h6adj tttd lined with a fort of cement. They 
cduld ndt, however; trace this ftream to itt 
fciurce j arid it h agate ftoppetf lip wltfcfcattt 
And rubbiih. There is not a foal ih this 
country, Who has either fpirit Or understand- 
mg to conducY sin inquiry of this kind. 
Hard by the amphitheatre is a convent of 
RecoUefe, built in a Very romantic fittitfti&t, 
on the brink of a precipice. On one fid8 f «f 
their garden, they afderid to a kind of efyk^ 
hade, which they fay was part of the 4it#del 
of Cemenefibh. They have planted it with 
cyprefs-'trees, and flowering-mrubs. >6rie of 
the ttbhfcs toM me, that it is vaulted beldw, 
as they cart b&inly perceive by the found £f 
their inftrwhehts tifed in houghing the 
ground. A very fmall expenee would ttSng 
the fecrets of this cavern to light. Tfety 
have nothing to do, but to make a bfeacn 
in the wall, which appears uncovered to* 
wards the garden. ' 

The city of Oemenefion was -toft faicleed 
by the Longobards, who made^Si frrfcptfett 
into Provence, under their king AlboiW&s> 

about 
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about the middle of the fixth century. It 
Was afterwards totally deftroyed by die Sara- 
cens, who, at different times, ravaged this 
whole coaft. The remains of the people are 
fuppofed to have changed their habitation,, 
and formed a coalition with the inhabitants 
of Nice. 

What farther I have to fey of Nice, you 
(hall know in good time) at prefent, I bare 
nothing to add, but what yon very well 
know, that I am always your affeftiooa te 
Jtembkferam. 
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LETTER XIV. 

f Nice, January 20, 17544 - 

Dear Sir, 

LAST Sunday I eroded Montalban on 
Jiorfeback, .withfome Swifs officers, pt% 
a vifit to our conful, Mr. B-r-* — d, v/hq 
lives at Ville Franche, about half a league 
from Nice. It is a fmall tqwn, built upoij. 
the fide of a rock, at the bottom of th6 
harbour, which is a fine bafin, furrounded 
with hills on every fide, except to the fouth, 
where it lies open to the fea. If there was a 
fmall ifland in the mouth of it, to break off 
the force of the waves, when the wind is 
foutherly, it would be one of the fineft har- 
bours in the world 5 for the ground is ex- 
ceeding good for anchorage : there is a fuffi* 
cient depth of water, and room enough for 
the whole navy of England. On the right 
hand, as you enter the port, there is an ele- 
gant fanal, or light-houfe, kept in good re- 
pair ; but'in all the charts of this coaft which 
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I have feen, this lanthorn is laid down to the 
weftward of the harbour; an error equally 
abfurd and dangerous, as it may miflead the 
navigator, and induce him to run his (hip 
among the rocks, to the eaftward of ths 
light-houfe, where it would undoubtedly pe- 
rifh. Oppofite to the mouth of the harbour 
is the fort, which can be of no fervice, but 
in defending the (hipping and the town by 
fea; for, by land, it is commanded by 
Montalban, and all the hills in the neigh- 
bourhood. In the war of 1744, it was taken 
and~re-taken* At prefent, it is in tolerable 
good repair. On the left of the fort, is the 
bafin for the gallies, with a kind of dock, in 
which they are built, and occafionally laid 
up to be refitted. This bafin is formed by a 
pretty ftone mole; and here his Sardinian 
majefty's two gallies lie perfectly fecure, 
moored with their fterns clofe to the jette. I 
went on board one of thefe veflels, and faw 
about two hundred miferable wretches, chain- 
ed to the banks on which they fit and row, 
when the galley is at fea. This is a fight 
which a Britifh fubjedt, fenfible of the blef- 
ling he enjoys, cannot behold without hor- 
ror 



J 
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ror and cbmpaffion. Not but that if we cott* 
fider the nature of the cafe, wkh coolnefs 
iand deliberation, we muft acknowledge the 
juftice, and even fagacity, of employing for 
the fervice of the public, thofe malefa&ors 
who have forfeited their title to the privi- 
leges of the community. Among the flaves 
at Ville Franche is a Picdmontefe count, 
condemned to the gallies for life, in confe- 
rence of having been convi&ed of forgery. 
He is permitted to live on fhorc ; and gets 
money by employing the other flaves to knit 
ftockings for fale. He appears always in the 
Turkifh habit, and is in a fair way of rai- 
ling a hetter fortune than that which he has 
forfeited. It is a great pity, however, and a 
manifeft outrage againft the law of nations, 
as well as of humanity, to mix with thofe 
banditti, the Moorifti and Turkifh prifoners 
who arc taken in the profecution of open 
war. It is certainly no juftification of this 
barbarous practice, that the Chriftian prifo- 
ners are treated as cruelly at Tunis and Al- 
giers. - It would be for the honour of Chris- 
tendom, to fct an example of generofity to 
the Turks s and, if they would not follow 
, it, 
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it, to join their naval forces* aftd extirpate 
at dnce thofe nefts of pirates, who have fo 
long infeftted the Mediterranean. Certainly; 
nothing can be rrtore fliameful, than thfe 
treaties which France and the Maritime 
Powers havfe concluded with thofe barbarians. 
They fupply them with artilfery, arms, and' 
afnirtimition, to diftufb their neighbours. 
They even pay then* a fbrt of tribute, under 
the denomination of pfefents ; and bften put 
up With irifiilts tamely* for the fordid cohfide- 
rttion of a little gain in the Way of Commerce; 
They know that Spain, Sardinia, and almfcft 
all the Catholic powert in the Mediterranean, 
Adriatic, and Levant, are at perpetual war 
with th<Wfe Mahometans ; that While Algiers,. 
Tfchfc, and Saltee, maintain firmed craifera 
at fea, tl^ofe Chriftiafi powers will not run 
the rifqiR of trading in their own bottoms, 
blit rather employ as carriers the markiifce 
nations, who are at peice with the infidels* 
It ifc for ouir fhare of this advantage, that we 
cultivate the piratical States of BaAary, and 
fheaftly £ttrehafe paflfports of them, thus ac- 
kAowkdging tiaem mailers 6f the Meditefra~ 

5 The 
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* ,,* The Sardinian gallies are mounted each 
' ***ftAI w ith five-and-twenty oars* and fix guns, fix- 
pounders, of a fide, and a large piece of ar- 
tillery a mi'dfhips, pointing a-head, which 
(fo far as I am able to judge) can never be 
«fed point-blank, without demolifhing the 
head or prow of the galley. The accommo- 
dation on board for the officers is wretched. 
There is a paltry cabin in the poop for the 
Commander ; but all the other officers lie be- 
low the flaves, in a dungeon, where they 
have neither light, air, nor any degree of 
€|tfiet; half fuffocatfed by the heat of the 
place; tormented by fleas, bugs, and lice; 
and difttirbcd by the inceflant noife over 
heatL 'The flaves lie upon the naked banks, 
without any other covering than a tilt. This, 
however, is no great hardfhip, in a climate 
where there is fcarce any winter. They are 
fed with a very fcanty allowance of bread, 
and about fourteen beans a day $ and twice 
a week' they have "a~. little rice, or cheefe : but 
moil of them, while they are in harbour, 
knit ilbckings^ or do fome other kind of 
work, which enables them to make fome ad- 
dition tp this wretched allowance. When 

they 
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tfiey happen fo be at fea in bad weather, 
their (ituatioh is truly deplorable. Every 
^ave breaks over the vefffel, and not only 
keeps tfiem coiitimialiy wet, but comes 'with 
<futh force, that they are ddfh&f againft the 
banks with furprifing violence : fometimes 
Jtheir- limbs are fcfoke, and I fometimes : their 
brains dafhed out. It is impoffible (they' fay) 
to keep : fuch a -number of defperdfte people 
under any -regular command, without exer- 
•rffihg fuch feverities as knuft fliock humanity. 
It is almdft jSquttlly ittipoflible - to * maintain 
any tolerable degree of clearilinefs, where 
fuch a number of wretches ire crouded to- 
gather without tdnVenkncei; wiswi the ne~ 
ceffaries of life.- The^ are ordered twice, a 
Week tb ftripi clean, and btfthe themfelves in 
the fea : but, notyvithflfaridkig all the precau* 
tkms of difcipline, they (warm with vermin* 
arid the : veffel fmdls like m hofpital, or 
-crouded jail. "Tfaiey feem, neverthelefs, quite 
infenfible of their mifery, like fo many con~ 
vi£h in Newgate : 'they laugh and fing, and 
fWear, and get drunk \Vhen- they can. . When 
iyou enter by the ftern, you are welcomed by 
fc#a&d of roufick fsle&edfrom the (laves * 

• - jro4 
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find thcfe e*pe& a gratification, If yon walk 
forwards, you matt take ewe of your pock- ' 
«*s. You wUl be accoftod % one or other of 
ithe ikvcs* with a bruih a»d blafking-ball for 
•deafiing your (hoes* and if you undergo 
*b» operation, k is ten to one b*t your poektjt 
is picked. If y©» decline bis ftrvice, aa<l 
feoej> aloof, you wifl find it ahnoft impose 
to avoid « colony of vermin, which thefe fel- 
lows hare a very -dextrous method of -convey- 
ing.*© ifcrtmger&. Some of the Turkish prk 
fcnert* whofe ranfom ur exchange is expe&ed, 
*pe aUosred t».gp afhore, *8i<kr proper .**- 
fpt&ion ; and thflfc/pptfb who have ierve4 
the heft part -of the twfte for iwsbich they wect 
condotaried, *re <mploytid in public works, 
under a gutsd of fbldjer*. At the hwbour 
of Nice, they are hired by &ip-maftefcs t 9 
prrng ballift, und have a fmall propontiofi 4>f 
what they earn, for theirtwn ufe : the .reft 
belong! to tbe -king, They are dafting^ifljed 
lay an iron ihatMe about one of their kg*. 
The ^oftd from Mce to Ville Franehe i* 
iarccpafiafefeionbarieback; a circumflaeta: 
the flww fiKtMoodwarf, fts thole flaw*, in 
Ifc* fyzee of dtiro or three months, might 

even 
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even make It fit for a carriage, and the king 
would not be one farthing out of pocket, 
* for they are quite idle the great eft part of 
the year. 

The gallics go to fea only in the fuquner* 
la tempeftuous weather, they could not live 
out of port. Indeed, they are good for no- 
thing but in finooth water, during a calm ; 
when, by dint of rowing, they make good 
way. The king of Sardinia is fo fenfiblc of 
their inutility, that he intends to let his gat- 
lies rot 5 and, in lieu of them, has purchftfed 
two large frigates in England, one of fifty, 
and another of thirty guns, which are now 
in the harboux of Ville Franche* He has 
alfo procured an Engiifh officer, one Mr. 

A ^ » , who is lecond in command on 

board of one of them, and has the title of 
captain confulteur, that is, inftru&or to the 
*fir ft captain, the marquis de M — — i, who 
knows as little of feajnanfhip as I do of 
Arabic. 

The king, it is faid, intends to have two 
or three more frigates, and then he will be 
more than a match for the Barbary corfairs, 
.provided care be taken to man his s fleet k in a 

Vo i,I. R proper 
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.proper manner : but this will never be done, 
unlefs he invites foreigners into his fervice, 
officers as well as fcamen ; for his own do- 
minions produce neither at prefent. If he is 
really determined to make the moft of the 
maritime fituation of his dominions, as well 
as of his alliance with Great-Britain, he 
ought to fupply his fhips with Englifh mari- 
ners, and put a Britifh commander at the 
head of his fleet. He ought to ereft maga- 
zines and docks at Villa Franca ; or if there 
Is not conveniency for building, he may at 
leaft have pits and wharfs for heaving down 
and careening ; and thefe ought to be under 
the dire£lion of Englifhmen, who beft un- 
derstand all the particulars of marine oeco- 
nomy. Without all doubt, he will not be 
able to engage foreigners,, without giving 
them liberal appointments ; and their being 
engaged in his fervice will give umbrage to 
his own fubjefrs : but, when the bufinefs is 
to eftablifh a maritime power, thefe confide- 
<rations ought to be facrificed to reafons of 
:public utility. Nothing can be more abfurd 
and unreafonable, than the murmurs of the 
Piedmontefe officers at the preferment of fo- 
reigners, 
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reigners, who execute thofe tilings for the 
advantage of their country, of which they 
know themfelves* incapable- When Mr. 
P — - — n was firft promoted in the fervice of 
his Sardinian majefty, he met with great op- 
pofition, and numberlefs mortifications, from 
the jealoufy of the Piedmontefe officers, and 
was obliged to hazard his life in many ren- 
counters with them, befpre they would be 
quiet. , Being a man of uncommon fpirit, 
he never fuffered the leaft infult or affront to 
jpafs unchaftifed. He had repeated opportu- 
nities of fignalizing his valour againft the 
Turks -, and by dint of extraordinary merit, 
and long fervices, not only attained the chief 
command of the gallies, with the rank of 
lieutenant-general, but alfo acquired a very 
confiderable fhare of the king's favour, and 
was appointed commandant of Nice. Hig 
Sardinian majefty found his account more- 
ways than one, in thus promoting Mr. 
P— -n. He made the acquifition of an ex- 
cellent officer, of tried courage and fidelity, 
by whofe advice he conduced his marine af- 
fairs. This gentleman was perfeftly well 
efteemed at the court of London. In the 

R a war 
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war of 1744, he lived In the utmoft harmo- 
ny with the Britifh admirals who commanded 
our fleet in the Mediterranean, In confer 
quence of this good underftanding, a thou- 
fand occafional fervices were performed by 
the Englifh fhips, for the benefit of his maf- 
ter, which otherwife could not have been 
done, without a formal application to our 
miniftry; in which cafe, the opportunities 
would have been loft. I know our admirals 
^ad general orders aiid inftru&ions, to <!o* 
operate in all things with his Sardinian ma* 
Jefty j but I know, alfo, by experience, ha* 
little thefe general inftruttions iVail, when 
the admiral is not cordially interefted in thfc 
fervice. Were the king of Sardinia at pre* 
ftnt fcngaged with England in a new Walr 
kgainft France, and a Britifli fquadron fta- 
tiohed upon this coaft, as formerly, he would 
find a great difference in this particular. He 
Ihouhl therefore carefully avoid having at 
Nice a Savoyard commandant, utterly igno- 
rant of fea affairs; unacquainted with the 
true intereft of his matter* proud, and ar- 
bitrary; referved to ftrangere, From a pre- 
judice of national jealoufy 5 and particularly 
averfe to the Engliih. 
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With refpeft to the antient name of Villa 
Franca, there is a difputc among antiquarians. 
It is not at all mentioned in the ltinerarium of 
Antoninus, unlefi it is meant as the port of 
Nice. But it is more furprifing, that the ac- 
curate Strabo, in defcribing this coaft, men- 
tions no fuch harbour. Some people ima- 
gine it is the Partus Herculis Morueci. But 
this is undoubtedly what is now called Mona- 
co ; the harbour of which exactly tallies with 
what Strabo lays of the Portus Monaeci^— 
petpu maguas, nttpu muitas cepit naves; Pto- 
Jomy, indeed, feems to mention it under the 
came of Herculis Portus, different from the 
Portus Moiueci. His words are thefe : poji 
wart o/Uum ad Ltguftrium mare, tnajjilienfium 
funtNicxz, Herculis Portus , *tropbcea AuguJH t 
Monad Partus. In that cafe, Hercules was 
*orfhipped both here and at Monaco, and 
gave his name to both places. But on this 
4ubje&, I ihali perhaps fpeak more fully in 
another letter, -after I have feen the Yropbaa 
j&ugufti> now called Tourbia, and the town 
•of Monaco, which laft is about three leagues 
from Nice. Here I cannot help taking notice 
©f the following elegant defcription from the 

K 3 Pharfalia, 
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Pharfalia, which feems to have been in* 
tended for this very harbow, ? 

finis et He/per i<e promotq milite ytrus, 
Quaquefub Herculeo fact at us numine Port us 
Urget rupe cava Pelagus^ non Corns in ilium 
Jus babet> aut Zephirus, folusfua littqra turbat 
Cftcius, a tufa prohibit ftatione Mon<eci. 

The prefent town of Villa Franea was 
built and fettled in the thirteenth century, 
by order of Charles II. king of the Sicilies, 
?md count of Provence, in order to defend 
the harbour from the defcents of the Sara* 
cens, who at that time infefted the coaft. 
The inhabitants were removed hither from 
another town, fitqated on the top of a 
mountain in the neighbourhood, which thofe 
pirates had decoyed. Some ruins of the 
old town are fftll extant. In order to fe- 
cure the harbour ftill more effefrually, Ema- 
nuel Philibert, duke of Savoy, built the fort 
in the beginning of the laft century, toge* 
ther with the mol? where the gallies are 
j7joqr<?cJ f As I faid before, VjUe Franche is 

bqilt 
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built on the face of a barren rock, wafhed 
by the fea ; and there is, not an acre of plain 
ground within a mile of it. In fummer, the 
reflexion of the fun from the rocks mud 
make it intolerably hot $ for even at this 
time of the year, I waflced myfelf into a pro- 
fufe fweat, by going about a quarter of a 
mile to fee the gallies. 

Pray remember me to our friends at 
A- » \ and believe me, to be ever yours* 

LETT E R XV, 

tftt, 7<may%, 176$. 

Madam, 

IN your favour which I received by Mr, 
M-r— rl» you remind me of my promife, 
to communicate the remarks I have ftill to 
make on the French nation ; and at the fame 
time you flgnify your opinion, that I am too 
fevere, in my former obfervations. You even 
hint a.fufpicion, that this feverity is owin^ 
p- R4 ■» 
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io Tome perffenal caufc of refehttiknt'j tag 
I pttbtfeft, I have no $artictoiar ofofe «f 
anihtfftty afeaihft any individual of that 
caotttry.' i hate neither obligation to, not 
quarrel with, any iaKjeft of Franc* j and 
when f ■ meet with a Frenchman worthy of 
my efhem, I can receive him into my friend* 
fhip with as much cordiality, «s I cboJdftd 
tor any fcllcw citizen of tfeefwne merit. I 
evtn *«!$*& the nation, tot fche number <rf 
great men it has produced in all arts and 
fciences. I refpe£t. the French officers, in 
particular* For their gallantry and valour; 
and efpecially for that generous humanity 
which they ^fcxerdue towards thfeitr enemies, 
even amidft the horrors of war. This libe- 
ral i£if it is the only cifcumftance of antient 
chivalry, which I think was worth pttierVlng. 
It had formerly flourifhed in England, but 
was- afmo'ft l i#tihgunW in a foctieffion of 
Crva "war*, -which are always .prtahjftttte riF 
crusty anil rancour. It was ftehry TV.' tif 
France, (a real knight emtrit) who rcvM 
it in fcutdpfe. If e *ponefled ihat <gre*ttiefe l of 
mind, 'whieli fa* forgive injuries of -flfe 
decaeftdye; fend as : he had alftr 'the faculty 
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of diftingujftting chara&e/fc lie found Jut 
account, in favouring with his frjendfiiip and 
confidence, Joint of thofc who had oppofed 
aim in the field with the raoft inveterate per* 
Jcrcrmec* I know net whether he did more 
fcrvaee to mankind in general, by reviving 
the practice «f treating hi* prisoners with ge* 
nerofitr, than he prejudiced his own country 
by patronizing the a Ward and pernicious 
cuftora of dwelling, and egabli&ing a panto, 
founded in diametrical opposition to common- 
fc&fe and humanity. 

I. jbave often heard k obferved, that a 
French officer is generally an agpeeable com* 
|»mon when he is tamed of fi%* Without 
aft* doubt, by that time, the are of his viva- 
city, which makes him fo tre*iblefome m hif 
loath, will be <»nfiderahrjr abated, and in 
other refpc&s, he muft he improved by hit 
experience. Butftbere is a fundamental error 
inthenrft principles of his education, winch; 
time rather confirms than removes. . Early 
prejudices are for the moft part converted into 
habits of thinking} and accordingly you wili 
and the old officers in the. French fervict 

mow 
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more bigotted than their juniors, to the 
jmn&ilios of falfe honour. 

A lad of a good family no fooncr enters 
into the fervke, than he thinks it incumbent 
upon him to fhew his courage in a rencon- 
tit. His natural vivacity prompts' him to 
hazard in company every thing that comes 
toppfermoft, without any refpeft to his fe-* 
niors or bfetters ; and ten to one but he fays 
fomething, which he finds it neceffary to 
maintain * with his fword. The old officer, 
inftead of checking his petulance/ either by 
fgbftkc or filent disapprobation, feems to«bc 
pltefed with his impertinence, and encou^ 
rages 'every fally of his preemption* Should 
a quarrel enfue, and the parties go out, he 
inakete ih> efforts to compromise the difputc; 
but fits with a pleating expe&ation to learn 
the iffue of the rencontre. If the young 
man is wounded* he kifles him with traof-* 
poit, extols his bravery, puts him intathe 
bands of the furgeon, and vifits him with 
great tendernefs every day, until he is cured, 
if he is killed on the fpot, he fhrugs up bit 
ihoutders^-fays, quelle dommage! c'&oit un 
wmable enfant ! ah, patience ! and in three 

hours 
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hours the defunft Is forgotten. You > know, 
in France, duels are forbid, on pain of 
death : beet this law is eafily evaded* The 
perfon infulted walks out'; : the antagonist un* 
derftands the hint, and follows him into the 
ftreet, where they juftle as if by accident; 
draw their fwords, and one of them is either 
killed or difabled, before any eJFe&ual means 
can be ufed to part them. Whatever may 
fee the iflue of the combat, the magiftrate 
takes no cognizance of it 3 at ieaft, it is in- 
terpreted into an accidental rencounter, and 
no penalty is incurred on either fide. - 'Thus 
thepurpofe of the law is entirely defeated, 
by a moil ridiculous and crud connivance. 
The mecreft trifles in con variation* a. rafli 
word, adiftanthint, even a look or fmile of 
contempt, is fuffieicnt to produce on* of 
thefe combats ; but injuries of a deeper 4y^ 
fueh as terms of reproach, the lie direft,< a 
blow, or even the, menace of a blow, graft: 
bedifcuffed with more formality^ In any of 
thefe cafes, the parties agree to meet in the 
dominions of another prince, where: they 
can murder each other, without fear of po- 
^{hraent, An officer who i? (truck, or even 
- t threatened 
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threatened with a jjlcw, muft not he quiet* 
writ be either kiib his aniagoniuV or tales 
bis nwn life. 4 friend of mine, (a Niflard) 
who was in the fence of France, told me, 
that fbme years ago, one of their captains* 
in the heat of paffion, %uck his lieutenant. 
They fought immediately: the Jkuteoaat 
ini wounded <md difarmed- As it was an 
aftont that could not be made up, lie no 
sooner jrecovered of ins wounds, than he 
called qui the captffln a iecend time. In 1 
word, they fought five times before tip com* 
feat |>roned decurre; at left* (the lieu te nan t 
yras left dead en the {pot This una an 
cwtnt nthich ifuffirienriy faoxedthe anfutdjty 
ef the pooaaio that gaw cfe Jto it. The 
poor gentleman mb» aras infuned, arid ont- 
ragod by the fcrutalkyofthe aggreflbr, found 
jiprfdf ahder the nepeffity of giving him a 
further ocoafion to 4ake aivay his life. Anc* 
tber adventure <jf the fame kind hap pe ned 
« few year* ago in this place. A French 
officer baving threatej^ to fuike another, a 
formal challenge eaufued j and k>b«i»g agreed 
•that they fhould /fight until one at .them 
dropped, each crowded himfclf with a con> 

pie 
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pie of pionetts t6 <% his grave on the tpcA. 
Thty engaged juft with-it one of the gates 
of tfiee, in fh-dence of a great number of 
i^eaarors, and fought with fufprifing fury, 
Until the ground was drenched With their 
blood. At length ohe of them Gambled, and 
fell > upon which the other, who found him- 
felf toortally wounded, advancing, and drop- 
ping his point, (aid, " Je fe dome to que Ik 
ni as aft* « I give thee that which thou 
haft taken from me.'* So faying, hfc dropped 
dead upoh the field. The other, who had 
been the perfbn infulted, was fo &mgeroufly 
wounded, that he could not rife. Somfcdf 
the ipeQators carried him forthwith t^ the 
teach, and putting him into a boat, con- 
veyed hhn by fea to Antibes. The bo#p of 
his: antagonift Was denied Chrillian Wriaf, 
*s~!be died without abfolation, and every 
body allowed that his foul went to hell : but 
the gentlemen of the army declared, that he 
died like a man- of honour. Should a man 
be never & well inclined to make atonement 
in a peaceable manner, for an infuk given in 
the heat of paffion, or in the fury of intoxi- 
cation, it cannot be received. Even an in- 
i voluntary 
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v voluntary trefpafs from ignorance, or abr 
fence of mind, rtiuft be cleanfed with blood. 
A certain noble lord, of our country, when 
he was yet a commoner, on his travels, in- 
volved himfelf in a dilemma of this fort, at 
the court of Lorrain. He had been riding 
put, and ftrolling along, a public walk, in a 
brown ftudy, with his horfe-whip in hip 
hand, perceived a caterpillar crawling on the 
back of a marquis, who chanced to be be- 
fore him. He never thought of the petit 
maltre -, but lifting up his whip, in order to 
kill the infeft, laid it acrofs his fhoulders 
with a crack, that alarmed all the company 
in the walk. The marquis's fword was pro- 
duced in a moment, and the aggreflbr in 
great hazard of his life, as he had no wea- 
pon of defence. He was no fooner waked 
from his reverie, than he begged pardon, 
and offered to make all proper conceffions, 
for what he had done through mere inad- 
vertency. The marquis would have admitted 
his excufes, had there been any precedent of 
fuch an affront wafhed away without blood. 
A conclave of honour was immediately af- 
fembled -> and after long difputes, they agreed, 

that 
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that an involuntary offence, cfpccialljr from 
fucb a hind of man, fun tel fomme, might be 
attoncd by conccflions. That you may haw 
fome idea of the fmall beginning, from 
which many gigantic quarrels arife, 1 (hall 
recount. one that lately happened at Lyons, 
as I had it from the mouth of a perfon who 
was an ear and eye-witnefs of the tranfa6tion. 
Two Frenchmen, at a public ordinary, 
(tanned the reft of the company with their 
loquacity. At length one of them, with a 
fupercilious air, alked the other's name. c< I 
never tell my name, (faid he) but in a whif- 
per." ,f You may have very good reafons 
for keeping it fecret," replied the firft. " I 
will tell you," (refumed the other) : with 
thefe words, he rofe; and going round to 
bim, pronounced, loud enough to be heard 
by the whole company, " Je mappelle Pierre 
Pay/an ; et vous etes un impertinent?* So fay- 
ing, he talked out : the interrogator fol- 
lowed him into the ftreet, where they juftled, 
drew their fwords, and engaged. He who* 
aflced the queftion was run through the 
body; but his relations were fo powerful, 
that the vi&or was obliged tg fly his country. 
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He was tried and condemned in his ahfence > 
his goods were confifcatedj his wife broke: 
her heart y his children were reduced to heg~ 
gary $ and he himfelf is now ftarving in ex- 
He. In England, we have not yet adopted 
all the implacability of the pixnftilio. A gen- 
tleman may be infulted even with a blow, 
and furvive, after having once hazarded his 
life againft the aggreflbr. The laws of ho- 
nour in our country do not oblige him ei- 
ther to flay the perfon from whom he re- 
ceived the injury, or even to fight to the laft 
drop of his own blood. One finds no exam** 
pies of duels among the Romans, who were 
certainly as brave and as delicate in their no* 
tions of honour, as the French. Cornelius 
Nepos tells us, that a famous Athenian ge- 
neral, having a difpute with his colleague, 
who was of Sparta, a man of a fiery difpo- 
ikion, this iaft lifted up his cane to ftrike 
him. Had this happened to a French petit 
mmtre t death muft have enfued : but mark 
*rhat followed,*— The Athenian, far from 
refenting the outrage, in what is now called 
a gentleman-like manner, faid, <c do, ftrike 
if you pleafe;. but hear me." He never 

dreamed 
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dreamed of cutting the Lacedemonian's throat; 
but bore with his paflionate temper, as the 
infirmity of a friend who had a thoufand 
good qualities to overbalance that defeft. 

I need not expatiate upon the folly and the 
mifchief which are countenanced and pro- 
moted by the modern pra&ice of duelling, 1 
I need not give examples of friends who have' . 
murdered each other, in obedience to this fa- 
vage cuftom, even while their hearts were melt- 
ing with mutual tendernefs $ nor will I par- 
ticularize the inftances which I myfelf know, 
of whole families ruined, of women and chil- 
dren made widows and orphans, of parents de- 
prived of only fons, and of valuable lives loft to 
the community, by duels/which had been pro- 
duced by one unguarded expreffion, uttered 
without intention of offence, in the heat' of 
difpute and altercation. I ihall not infift upon, 
the hardfhip of a worthy man's being oblig- 
ed to devote himfelf to death, becaufe it is his* 
misfortune to be infulted by a brute, a bully, : 
a drunkard, or a madman: neither will I 
enlarge upon this fide of the abfurdity, which 
indeed amounts to a contradi£tion in terms ; 
I mean the dilemma to which a gentleman- 
* Vo u I. S in 
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in the army is reduced, when he receive* an 
affront : if be does not challenge and fight his 
antagonist, he is broke with infamy by a 
court-martial* if he fights, and kills hunt he 
is tried by the civil power, convi&ed of mur- 
der, and, if the royal mercy does not inter- 
pofe, he is infallibly hanged ~ aH this, e*~ 
cluiive of the riique of his own life in the 
duel, and his coafcience being burthened 
with the blood of a man, whom perhaps he. 
has faerifked to afalfe punAilio, even con- 
trary to ids wm judgment. Thefe are Sec- 
tions which I know your owiv gpod feafe 
wiM fiiggeft, but I will make bold topropofc 
a remedy for this gigantic evil, which feems 
to gam ground every dayr let a court he iflr- 
ftituted for taking cognizance* of all breaches 
of honour, with power to punofh by fine* 
gillory, fentence of infamy outlawry* and 
exile, by virtue of an aft of parliament made 
for this purpofe; and aH perfons infolted, 
fhall have recourfe to this tribunal* : let every 
man who fecks, pedbnal reparation wkb 
fword, pLftoL, or other iaftnunent of death* 
be declared infamous, and bajiiihed the king- 
dom,: let every man, convi&ed of having uiifck 
: . .; * 
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s (Word or piftofe or othef ftlortal weapon, 
againft another, either in duel or rencountre, 
occafioned by any previous quarrel, be fubjeft 
to the fame penalties : if any man is killed 
in a duel; let his body be hanged upon a 
public gibbet, for a certain time, ami then 
given to the furgeons : let his antagonist be 
hanged as a murderer, and differed alfoj 
and fcme m&tk of infamy be fet on the me-* 
xnoryofbotb. I apprehend iiich regulation* 
wotfld put an effe&aal flop to the pra&iee of 
dadftngy which ndthing but the fear of in- 
iil&if cm jfepport* for I am perfuaded, that 
£6 being, capable of reflexion r would pro* 
fteatt the trade of affaffinatioA at the rifque 
of his own life, if this hazard was at the 
feftKf time reinforced by the attain profpeft 
«f kifaray and ruin. Every perfon of fenti- 
fivent would in that cafe allow, that an off** 
&ttf who in a duet robs a deferving woman 
of her hatband, a number of children of their 
father, a family of its fupport, and the com* 
immky of a fellow citizen, has as little me- 
rit t& plead from expofing his own perfon, 
as * highwayiiian, or houfebreaker, who every 
day iikp&<r his life to rob or plunder that 
S 2 which 
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which is not of half the importance to fociety. 
•sx I think it was from the Buccaneers of Ame- 
rica, that the Englifh have learned to abolifh 
one foleciim in the pra&ice of duelling : thofe 
adventurers decided their perfonal quarrels 
with piftols ; and this improvement has been 
adopted in Great Britain with good fuccefs 5 
though in France, and other parts of the con- 
tinent, it is looked upon as a proof of their 
barbarity. It is, however, the only circum- 
fiance of duelling, which favours of common 
fenfe, as it puts all mankind upon a level, 
the old with the young, the weak with the 
ftrong, the unwieldy with the nimble, and 
the man who knows not how to hold a fword 
v with the Jpadaffmy who has praftifed fenc- 
ing from the cr&dle. What glory is there 
in a man's vanquifhing ah adverfary over 
whom he has a manifeft advantage ? To 
abide the iffue of a combat in this cafe, does 
not even require that moderate (hare of refo- 
lution which nature has indulged to her com- 
mon children. Accordingly, we have fcea 
many inftances of a coward's provoking a 
man of honour to battle. In the reign of 
our fecond Charles, when duels flourifhed in 

all 
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alt their abfurdity, and the feconds fought 
while their principals were engaged, Viltiers, 
Duke of Buckingham, not content with hav- 
ing debauched the countefs of Shrewfbury, 
and publishing her fhame, took all opportu- 
nities of provoking the earl to firigle combat, 
hoping he fliould have an eafyconquefl, his 
lordfhip being a puny little creature, quiet, 
inoffenfive, and every way unfit for fuch per- 
fohal contefts. He ridiculed him on all oc-i 
cafibris 3 and at laft declared in public com- 
pany, that there was no glory in cuckolding 
Shrewlbury, who had not fpirit to refent the 
injury. This was an infult which could not 
be overlooked. The earl lent him a chal- 
lenge ; and they agreed to fight, at Barns- 
Elms, in prefence of two gentlemen, whom 
they chofe for their feconds. All the four 
engaged at the fame time : the firft thruft 
was fatal to the earl of Shrewfbury ; and his 
friend killed the duke's fecond at the fame 
inftant. Buckingham, elated with his ex- 
ploit, fet out immediately for the earl's feat 
at Cliefden, where he lay with his wife, after 
having boafted of the murder of her hufband, 
whofc blood he fhewed her upon his fword, 

S3 as 
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as a trophy of his prowcfs. But thi* very 
duke of Buckingham was Tittle better than 
a poltroon at bottom. When the gallant earl 
pf Oflbry challenged him t6 fight in Chelfea 
fields, he crofled the water to Batterfea, where 
Jie pretended to wait for his iordfhip ; and 
then complained to the home of lords, that 
Oflbry had given him the rendezvous, and 
did not keep his appointment, He knew tfafl 
houfe would interpofe in the quarrel* add ho 
was not difappointed. Theirlordmips obliged 
them both to give their word of honour, that 
their quarrel fhpuH have ho other confe* 
quences. 

I ought to make an apology for* having 
troubled a lady with (o many obfervarioni 
on a fubjecT: fo unfuitahle to the foftnefc of 
the fair fcx ; but I know you cannot be in-* 
different to any thing that, fo" nearly ajfe&s 
the interefts of humanity, which I can fefety 
aver have alpne fuggefted every thing which 
fois been faid, by 

Madam) 

Yqu? very humbla firvant. 

LET* 
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Dear Doctor, 

A Few days ago, I rode out with two gen* 
tiemea of this country, to fee a ftream. 
*f water which was formerly conveyed in ah 
aqueduct to die antient city of Cemenelion, 
from whence this place is dhtant about a 
mik, though feparated by abrupt rocks and 
deep hollows, which laft are here honoured 
with the name of vallies. The water, which 
h exquiftely cool, and light and pure, gufheif 
Irom the middle of a rock by a hole which 
leads to a fubterranean aqueduct carried 
through the middle of the mountain. This 
Is a Roman work, and the more I confidered 
it, appeared the more ftupendous. A pea* 
ftnt who lives upon the fpot told us, he had 
entered by this hole at eight in the morning, 
and advanced fo far, that it was four in the 
afternoon before he came out. He (aid he 
walked in the water, through a regular ca- 
* S 4 nal 
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nal formed of a hard ftone, lined with a kind 
of cement, and vaulted over-head ; but fo 
high in moft parts he could ftand upright, 
yet in others^ the bed of the cinal was fo 
filled with earth and ftones, that he was 
obliged to ftoop in paffing. He faid that 
there were air-holes at certain diftances (and 
indeed I faw one of thefe npt far fro*n the 
prefent iflue) that there were fome opening* 
and Hone feats on the fides, and here and 
there figures of men formed of ftone,; with 
hammers and working tools in\ their haftds, 
I am apt to believe the fellow romanced a lit- 
tle, in order to render his adventure the;n^or$ 
marvellous : but I am certainly informed^ that 
ieveral perfons have entered this paflage^ and 
proceeded a confiderable way by the light -of 
torches, without arriving at the fource^ which 
(if we may believe the tradition of the Gaun- 
try) i* at the diftance of eight leagues from 
this, opening $ bpt this is altogether incredi* 
We. The {beam is now called la fontdne de 
tnurailk y and is carefully conduced by differ 
yent branches into the adjacent vineyards an4 
gardens, for watering the ground. On the 
fide of the fcine mountain, more fouthcrjy, 

I at 
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at the diftance of half a mile, there is ano- 
ther ftill more copious difcharge of the fame 
kind of water, called lafource du temple. It 
was conveyetf*\hrough the fame kind of paf- 
fege, and put to the fame ufe as the other; 
and I ihould imagine they ^e both from the 
feme fburce, which, though hitherto undif- 
covered, muft be at a confklerable diftance, 
as the mountain is continued for feveral 
leagues to th* weftward, without exhibiting 
the leaft figns of water in any other part. 
, But, exclu£ve ?( the fubtc?ran«an conduits, 
both thefe ftreams muft have been conveyed 
through aquedii&s extending from hence to 
Ceraenelion over fteep yocks and. deep ravines, 
at a prodigious expence. The water from 
thisr/ourfe du temple , iffues from a ftone build- 
ing which coyer? the paffage in the rock. It 
ip£ve? to tyrn feveral olivp, corn, and paper 
mills, being conveyed thropgh a modern 
^qqjeduft raife4 : ?gon a paultry arcade at 
the €*pen<3 of the public, and afterwards is 
branched off in v$ry fmajl ftr?ams, for the be- 
ijefit of this parched and barren country, 
f he Romans were £o ufed to bathing, that 
tfrey could not exift without a gr?at quan- 
• > tity 
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tky of water ; and this, I imagine, is one 
reafcn that induced them to fpare no labour 
and expence in bringing it from a diftaaee, 
when they had not plenty «>f *it at hdme. 
But, befides this motive, they had ano- 
ther : they were fo nice and delicate in their 
tafte of water, that they took great pains to 
fopply themfelves with the purpft and lighted 
from afar, for drinking and culinary ufes, 
even while they had plenty of an inferior fort 
for their baths, and other domeftic purpofes. 
There are fpfings of good water on the (pot 
where Cetnenelion flood : but there is a hird- 
nefs in all well-water, Which quality' is de- 
posited in running a long courfe, especially 
if expofed to the influence of the fun and 
air. Hie Romans, therefore, had good rea- : 
ion to foften and meliorate this element, by- 
conveying it a good length of way in open 
gqucdu&s. What was ufed in the baths of 
Cemenelion, they probably brought in leaden 
pipes, fome of which haw been^dug up very 
Jately by accident. You muft know, I made 
p iecond excurfion to thefe antient ruins, and ; 
ineafured the arena of the amphitheatre with 
packthreads It is moval-fi^are-r the kmggfr 

diameter 
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diameter extending to about one bandied and 
thirteen feet, and the fhorteft to eighty-eight 5 
but I will not anfirer for theexaftods of the 
meafurement. In the center of it, there was 
a fquare ftone, with an iron ring; to which 
J fuppofe the wild beafts were tied, to pre* 
vent their (pringingupoB the fpectators. Some 
of the feat5 remain, with two oppofite en- 
trances, confifting each of one large gate, 
and two lateral finailer doors, arched: there 
U alfo a confiderable portion of die external 
wall; but no columns, or other ornament* 
of architecture. Hard by, in the garden of 
the count de Guberaatis, I faw the remains 
of a bath, fronting the portal of the temple, 
which I have defcribed in a former letter} 
and here were fome (hafts of marble pillars, 
particularly a capital of the Corinthian order, 
beautifully cut, of white akbafter. Here tho 
count found a Urge quantity of fine marble, 
which he has converted to various ufes ; and 
fome mutilated ftatues, bronze as well as 
marble. The peafant {hewed me fome brafs 
and filvcr medals, which he has picked up at 
different times in labouring the ground ; to* 
getter with fcveraj oblong beads of coloured 
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glafs, which were ofed as ear-rings by the 
Roman ladies; and a fmatl feal of agate, 
very much defaced. Two of the medals were 
of Maximian and Gallienus; the reft were 
fo confumed, that I could not read the le- 
gend. < You kftow, that on public occafions, 
fuchas games, and certain facrifices, hand- 
fuls of medals were thrown atoong the peo- 
ple; a pra&ice* which accounts for the great 
number, which have been already found in 
this diftrift. * I few fome fubterranean paffa- 
ges, which feemed to have been common- 
fewers \ and a great number. of old walls ftill 
ftanding along the brink of a precipice, 
which overhangs the Paglion. The peafants 
tdl me/. that they. never dig above a yard in 
depth, without finding vaults or cavities. 
All the vineyards and garden-grounds, for a 
confiderable extent, are vaulted underneath ; 
arid all the ground that produces their grapes, 
fruit, and garden-fluff, is no more than the 
crumbled lime and rubbifh of old Roman 
buildings, mixed with manure brought from 
Nice. Thisantient town commanded a moft 
noble profpeft of the fea; but is altogether 
inaccefiible by any kind of wheel carriage. 

If 
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If you make fhift to climb to it on horfeback, 
you cannot defcend to the plain again, with- 
out running the rifk of breaking your neck. 
About feven or eight miles on the other 
fide of Nice, are the remains of another 
Roman monument, which has greatly dif- 
fered from the barbarity of fucceffive ages. 
It Was a trophy eredled by the fenate of 
Rome, in honour of Auguftus CadTar, when 
he had totally fubdued all the ferocious na- 
tions of thefc Maritime Alps ; fuch as the 
Trumpilini Camuni, Vennonetes, Ifnarci, 
Breuni, &c. It Hands up&n the top of a 
mountain which overlooks the town of Mo* 
naco, and now exhibits the appearance of an 
old ruined tower. There is a defcription of 
what it was, in an Italian manufcript, by 
which it appears to have been a beautiful 
edifice of two ftories, adorned with columns 
and trophies in alto relievo, with a ftatue of 
Auguftus Caefar on the top. On one of the 
fideS was an infcription, fome words of which 
are ftili legible, upon the fragment of a mar- 
ble found clofe to the old building : but the 
whole is preferved in Pliny, who gives it in 
thefe words, lib. iii. cap. 20, 

IMPE- 
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IMPERATORI CAESARI DJVL F. AVG. PONTy 

MAX. IMP. XIV. TRIBVNIC. POTEST. XVIIL 
S. P. C^. R. 

QjrODEIVSDVCTV, AVSPKlISQv GENTES ALPIN.* 

OMNES, QVJE A MART SVPERO AD INFEtfVM PERTt 

-NEB ANT, SVB IMPERIVM PO. RO. SVNT RED AC. 

RENTES ALPINE DEVICTA. TRVMPILINI CAMV- 

-NI, VENNONRTES, IStfARCI, BREVNI r NAVNES, 

FOCVNATES, VINDELICORVM GENTES QJATVOR, 

CONSVANETES, VIRVCINATES, LICATES, CATE» 

-NATES, ABISONTES, RVGVSCI, SVANETES, CA- 

-LVCONES, BRIXENTES, LBFONTII, VISERI* NAN- 

TVATE$,SEDVNtVERAGRl,$ALASSI,ACJTAVONES 

MEDVLLI, VCINI, CATVRIGES, BRIGIANI, SOGI* 

-VNTII, EfifRODVNTIf, NEMALONES, EDENETES, 

*SftJB*ANI, VEAMttf I, GALLITjE; TRlVLLAf t, 

ECFTOI, VERGVNNI, EGVITVRt NEMfcNTVRJ, 

©RATELLI, NERVSCI, VELAVNI, SVETRI. 



Pliny, however, is miftaken in placing 
this inscription on a trophy near the Augufta 
fratoria, now called Atjla t in Piediflont t 
where, indeed, there is a triumphal arch> 
but no infcription. This noble monument 
©f antiquity was firft of all deftroyed by 
fire ; and afterwards, in Gothic times, con- 
verted into a kind of fortification. The 
maubles belonging to it were either employed 
in adorning the church of the adjoining 

village, 
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village *, which is ftill called Turbia, a cor- 
ruption of Trophaa; or converted into 
tomb-ftones, or carried off to be preferved 
in one or two churches of Nice. At prefent, 
the work has the appearance of a ruinous 
watch-tower, with Gothic battlements ; and as 
filch foods undiftinguiihed by thofe who tra- 
vel by j^ fea from hence to Genoa, and other *k 
ports of Italy. Ithinklhaw nowddfcribedaft 
the antiquities in the neighbourhood of Nice,, 
except fome catacombs or caverns, dug in a 
nock at St. Hofpke, which Bufching, in his 
geography, has described as a ftrotrg town and 
fea-port, though in fa&, there is not the 
kaft veftige either of town or village. It b 

* This vrzs formerly a confiderable tow* called Villa 
Martk, and pretends to die honour of having given birth 
to Aulas Hriviusy wbfr fiicceeded Commodt** as emperor 
of Rome, by the name of Pertinax, which he acquired front 
his obftinate refufal of that dignity, when it was forced upon 
him by the fenate. You know this man, though of very 
low bfrtb» po&fled many excellent qualities* and was bafely 
murdered by the praetorian guards, at the inftigation of 
Didiw Juliamit. For my parr, I could never read without 
emotion, that celebrated elogium of the fenate who ex- 
claimed after his death, Perthnau imperantt^ feturi viximus* 
lUminem timuimus, pdtrt pic 9 futrt fenatus 9 patre omnium 
hmrwrtk 
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a point of land almoft oppofite to the tower* 
of Turbia, with the mountains of which it' 
forms a bay, where there is a great and cu- 
rious fifhery of the tunny fifh, farmed of the 
king of Sardinia. Upon' this- point there is 
a watch-tower ftill kept in repair, to give' 
notice to the people in the neighbourhood, in' 
cafe any Barbary corfairs fhould appear on 
the coaft. The catacombs were in all pro-, 
bability dug, in former times, as places of 
retreat for the inhabitants upon fudden de- 
fcents of the Saracens, who greatly ihfefted 
thefe feas for feveral fucceffive centuries/ 
Many curious perfons have entered them 
and proceeded a confiderable way by torch- 
light, without arriving at the further extre- 
mity ; and the tradition of the country is,- 
that they reach as far as the ancient city of' 
Cemenelion ; but this is an idle fuppofition, 
slmoft as ridiculous as that which afcribes 
them to the labour and ingenuity of the 
fairies: they confift of narrow fubterranean 
paffages, vaulted with ft one and lined with 
cement. Here and there one finds detached 
apartments like fmall chambers, where I fup- 
pofe the people remained concealed till the 

danger 
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danger was over. Diodprus Siculus tells us, 
that the antient inhabitants of this country 
ufuaily lived under ground. " Ligures in 
terr& cub ant ut plurimum ; pltires ad cava faxa 
fpeluncafque ab natura faftas, ubi tegantur cor- 
pora> di*uertuntr This was likewife the cuf- 
tom of the Troglodytae, a people bordering 
upon ^Ethiopia, who, according to <&lian, 
lived in fubterranean caverns \ from whence, ^ 
indeed, they took their name r^ayx^ figni- 
fying a cavern; and Virgil, in his Georgics, 
defcribes them thus : 

* 4< Iffi in dtfojfts fpecubus y fecurafub alia 
44 Ocia agunt terra." 

Thefe are dry fubjecls j. bat fuch as- the 
country ^affords. If we have not white pa- ^ 
per, we muft (now with: brown. Even tfiat 
which I am now (crawling may be ufeful, 
if not entertaining : it is therefore the more 
confidently offered by, 

Dear Sir, 

Yours affe&ionately* 

Vol.I. T LET- 
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Nice, Jutyt t 17*4* 

Dear Sir, 

NICE was originally a colony from 
Marfeilles. You know the Phocians 
(if we may believe Juftin and Polybius) fet- 
tled in Gaul, and built Marfeilles, during 
the reign of Tarquinius Prifcus at Rome. 
This city flourifhed to fuch a degree, that 
Ipng before the Remans were in a condition 
to extend their dominion, it fent forth colo- 
nies, and eftablifhed them along the coaft of 
Liguria. Of thefe, Nice, or Nicaea, was one 
of the moil remarkable ; fo called, in aH 
probability, from the Greek word Nixif, fig- 
nifying Vi£toria> in confequence of ibme im- 
portant viftory obtained over th6 Salij and 
Ligures, who were the antient inhabitants of 
this country. Nice, with its mother city, 
being in the ibquel fubdued by the Romans* 
fell afterwards. fucceflively under the domi- 
nion of the Goths, Burgundians, and Franks, 
fc " the 
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the kings of Aries, and the kings of Naples, as 
counts of Provence. In the year one thou- 
sand three hundred and eighty-eight, the 
city and county of Nice being but ill pro- 
tefted by the family of Durazzo, voluntarily 
furrendertd thetnfelves to Amadaeus, fur- 
named the Red, duke of Savoy j and fincg 
that period, they have continued as part of 
that potentate's dotainions, except at fuch 
times as they have been over-ruh and pof- 
feffed by the power of France, which hath 
always been a troublcfom* neighbour to this 
countxyr The cattle was begun by the Arra- 
gonian counts of Provence, 2nd afterwards 
enlarged by fcveral fucceflive dukes of Savoy* 
fo as to be deemed impregnable, uhtil thd 
modern method of befieging begali to take 
place. A fruitlefs attempt was made upoti 
it in the year one thoufand five hundred and 
forty- three, by the French and Turks in 
conjun&ion : but it was reduced fcveral times 
after that period, and is now in ruins. The 
celebrated engineer Vauban, being command-* 
ed by Louis XIV. to give in a plan for forti- 
fying Nice, propofed, that the river Paglioti 
fhould he turned into a new channel, fo as 

T 2 to 
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to furround the town to the north, and fall 
into the harbour; that where the Paglioii 
now runs to the weftward of the city walls, 
there fliould be a, deep ditch to be filled with 
fea-water; and that a fortrefs fhould be built 
to the weftward of this fofle. Thefe particu- 
lars might be executed at no very great ex- 
pence \ but, I apprehend, they would be in- 
effe&ual, as the town is commanded by eve- 
ry hill in the neighbourhood ; and the exha- 
lations from ftagnating fea- water would in- 
fallibly render the air unwholefome. Not- 
withftanding the undoubted antiquity of 
Nice, very few monuments of that antiquity 
now remain. The inhabitants fay, they 
were either deftroyed by the Saracens in their 
fucceffive defcents upon the coaft, by the bar- 
barous nations in their repeated incurfions, 
or ufed in fortifying the caftle, as well as in 
building other edifices. The city of Ceme- 
nelion, however, was fubjeft to the fame dif- 
: afters, and even entirely ruined; neverthe- 
lefs, we ftill find remains of its antient fplen- 
.dor. There have been likewife a few ftones 
h found at Nice, with antient infcriptions; but 
there is nothing of this kind Handing, un- 

lefs 
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lefs we give the name of antiquity to a mar- 
ble crofs on the road to Provence* about half 
a mile from the city. It (lands upon a 
pretty high pedeftal with fteps, under a pfetty 
ftone cupola or dome, fupported by four Ionic 
pillars, on the fpot where Charles V. empe- 
ror of Germany, Francis I. of France, and 
pope Paul II. agreed to have a conference, 
in prder to determine all their difputes. The 
erhperor came hither by fea, with, a power-* 
ful fleet, and the French king by land, at 
the head of a numerous army. All the en- 
deavours of his holinefs, however, could not 
effeft a peace 5 but they agreed to a truce 
of ten years. Mezerai affirms, that thefc 
two great princes never faw one another on 
this occafion $ and that this fhynefs was ow- 
ing to the management of the pope, whofe 
private defigns might have been fruftrated, 
had they come to a perfonal interview. In 
the front of the colonade, there is a fmall 
ftone, within inscription in Latin, which 
is fo high, and fo much defaced, that I can- 
not read it. 

* In the 'fixteenth century there was a col- 
lege ere&ed at Nice, by Emanuel Phjlibert, 

T 3 duke 
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4uke of Savoy, for granting degrees to ftu» 
jdents of law j and in the year one thoufand 
fix hundred and fourteen, Charles Emanuel 
' I. inftitpted thp fenate of Nice i confifting 
of 3 prefidpnt, and i certain number of fe- 
nators, ytho are difiinguifhed by their pur- 
ple robes, and other enfigns of authority, 
They adminiftej: juftice, having the power of 
life and death, not only through the whole 
pounty of Nice, but caufes are evoked from 
Oneglia, and foine other places, to tfieir tri- 
bunal, which i? the dernier refort, from 
whence there is no appeal. The command- 
ant, however, by virtue of his military ppwer 
and unreftri&gd authority, takes upon hin> 
to punifii individuals by imprifonment r cor T 
poral pains, and banjfhment, without confult* 
jng the fenate, or indeed, obffcrving any 
form of trial The only redrefe againft any 
pnjuft exercife of this abfolute po^yer, is by 
complaint tp the king; gind you know, what 
chance a poor jnan fta$ for fcejng retfrefled m 
this manner. , .; _ 

With refpe.61 to religipn, I may: ffifely lay, 
that here fuperftition reigns janidertl^darkefl 
Ihgdes of jppttinfe , gnci . prcju<Jice._ ^1 thinly 
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there are ten convents and three nunneries 
within and without the walls of Nice; and 
among them fdl, I never could hear of one 
man who had made any tolerable advances 
in any kind of human learning. All eccle- 
iiaftics are exempted from any exertion of 
civil power, being under the immediate pro- 
tection and authority of the bifhop, or his 
vicar. The bifhop of Nice is fuffragan of 
the archbiftiop of Ambrun in France $ and 
the revenues of the fee amount to between 
five and fix hundred pounds fterling. We 
haye likewife an office of the inquifition, 
though I do not hear that it prefumes to 
execute any a&s of jurifdi&ion, without the 
king's fpecial pcrmiffion. All the churches 
are fan&uaries for all kinds of criminals, ex- 
cept thofe guilty of high treafon ; and the 
priefts are extremely jealous of their privi- 
leges in this particular. They receive, with 
open arpis, murderers, robbers, fmugglers, 
.fraudulent bankrupts, and felons of every 
denomination ; and never give them up, until 
after having ftipulated for their lives and li- 
berty. I need not enlarge upon the pernio 
ciou? cpnfequences of this infamous prero-* 
T 4 g atiy e* 
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gative, calculated to raife and extend the 
power and influence of the Rothan church, 
on the ruins of morality an4 good order. I 
favv a fellow, who had three days before mur- 
dered his wife in the laft month of preg- 
nancy, taking the air with great compofure 
and fercnity, on the fteps of a church in 
Florence; and nothing is more common, 
than to fee the moft execrable villains divert- 
ing themfelves in the cloyfters of fome con- 
vents at Rome, 

Nice abounds with noblefle, marqui/Tes, 
counts, and barons. Of thefe, three or four 
families are really refpedtable : the reft are 
tufvi homines, fprung from Bourgeois, who 
have faved a little money by their different 
occupations, and raifed themfelves to the 
rank of nobleffe by purchafe. One is de- 
fended from an avocat 5 another from an 
apothecary ; a third from a retailer of wine, 
a fourth from a dealer in anchovies ; and I 
am told, there is actually a count at Villo- 
franche, whofe father fold macaroni in the 
ftreets. A man in this country may buy a 
marquifate, or a county, for the value* of 
three or four hundred pounds fterling, and 

the 
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the title follows the fief : but he may pur- 
chafe lettres de noblejfe for about thirty or forty 
guineas. In Savoy, there are fix hundred fa* 
milies of noblefle ; the greater part of which 
have not above one* hundred crowns a year to 
maintain their dignity. In the mountains of 
Piedmont, and even in this county of Nice, 
there are fome reprefentatives of very antient 
and noble families, reduced to the condition 
of common peafants ; but they ftill retain the 
antient pride of their houfes, and boaft of 
the noble blood that runs in their veins. A 
gentleman told me, that in travelling through 
the mountains, he was obliged to pafs a 
night in the cottage of one of thefe rufticated 
nobles, who called to his fon in the evening, 
•** Chevalier y as tu donnt a manger aux cocbons" 
This, however, is not the cafe with the no- 
hlefle of Nice. Two or three of them have 
about four or five hundred a year : the reft, 
in general, may have about one hundred 
piftoles, arifing from the filk, oil, wine, 
and oranges, produced in their fmall planta- 
tions, where they have alfo country houfes. 
Some few of thefe are well built, commodi- 
ous, and agreeably fituated* but, for the 

raoft 
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moft part, they arc miferablc enough. Our 
no.bleffe, notwithftanding their origin, and 
the cheap rate at which their titles have been 
obtained, are ncverthdefe extremely tenacious 
of their privileges, very delicate in maintain- 
ing the etiquette, and keep at a very ftately 
diftance from the Bourgeoifie. How they 
live in their families, I do not choofe to en- 
quire j but, in public, Madame appears in 
her robe of gold, or filver fluff, with her 
powder and frifure, her perfumes, her paint 
and her patches ; while Monfieur Le Comte 
ftruts about in his lace and embroidery. 
Rouge and fard are more peculiarly necefiary 
in this country, where the complexion and 
fkin are naturally fwarthy and yellow. I 
have likewife obfervted, that moft of the fe* 
* jnales are pot-bellied; a circuraftance ow- 
jng, I believe, to the great quantity of ve^ 
getable trafh which they eat* All the horfts, 
jnules, afles, and cattk^ which feed upon 
grafs, have the fame distention. This kind 
of food produces futh acid juices in the &o r 
jnaeh, as excite a perpetual fenfe of hunger. 
I have been often amazed at the voracious 
appetites of thefe people. You muft not 

expert 
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cxped that I (hould dcfcribe the tables and 
the hofpitality of our Niffard gentry. Our 
confuly who is a very honeft man, told me, 
he had lived four and thirty years in the 
country, without having once eat or drank 
in any of their houfes. 

The nobleffe of Nice cannot leave the 
country without exprefs leave from the king; 
and this leave, when obtained, is for a li- 
mited time, which they dare not exceed, on 
pain of incurring his majefty's difpleafure* 
They muft, .therefore, endeavour to, find 
amufements at home; and this, I appre- 
hend, would be no eafy taik for people of 
an a&ive fpirit or reftlefs .difpofition. True 
jt is, the religion of the country fupplies a 
jiever- failing fund of paftime to thofe who , 
have any reliih for devotion; and this is 
here a prevailing tafte. . We h^ve had trail? 
fient vifits of a pupj>et-fhew, (trolling muf| T 
cians, and rope-dancers; but they did not 
like their quarters, and decamped without 
fceat of drum. In the fummer, aboqt eight: 
pr nine at night, part of the nobleffe may be 
feen affembled in a place called, the Pare $ 
Which is, indeed, a fprt pf a ftreet forme4 
4 by 
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by a row of very paltry hotifes on one fide, 
and on the 'other, by part of the town-wall, 
which fcreens it from a^prolpeft of the fea f 
the only obje£l that could render it agreeable. 
Here you may perceive the noblcfle ftretched 
in pairs upon logs of wood, like fo many 
feals upon the rocks by moon-light, each 
dame with her cicijbeo : for, you muft un- 
derstand, this Italian fafhion prevails at 
Nice among all ranks of people \ and there 
is not fuch a paflion as jealoufy known. The 
hufband and the cicijbeo live together as 
fworn brothers •, and the wife and the mif- 
trefs embrace each other with marks of the 
warmefl: affe&ion. I do not choofe to enter 
into particulars. I cannot open the fcanda- 
lous chronicle of Nice, without hazard of 
contamination. With refpeft to delicacy and 
decorum, you may perufe dean Swift's de- 
: ription of the Yahoos, and then you will 
have fome Idea of thefporcberie, that diftin- 
guifhes the gallantry of Nice. But the Pare 
is not the only place of public refort for our 
nobleffe in & fummer's evening* Juft without 
one Of our gates, you will find them feated 
in ditches on the highway ffde, Terehade& 

with 
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with the croaking of frogs, and the hells and 
braying, of mules and afles continually paffing 
in a perpetual cloud of duft. Befides thcfe 
amufemppts, there is a public converfazione 
every evening at the commandant's houfe 
called the Government, where thofe noble 
perfonages play at cards for farthings. In 
carniyal time., there is alfo, at this fame go- 
vernment* a ball twice or thrice a week, car- 
ried on by fubfcription. At this afiembJy 
Qvery perfon, without diftin&ion, is per- 
mitted to dance in mafquerade : but, after 
dancing, they are obliged to unmafk, and if 
Bourgeois, to retire. No individual can give 
a ball, without obtaining a permiffion and 
guard of the commandant j and then his 
houfe is open to all mafques, without di- 
ftin&ion, who are provided with tickets, 
which tickets are fold by the commandant's 
fecretary, at five fols a-piece, and delivered 
to thei guard at the doon If I hitve a mlud 
to entertain my particular friends, \ cannot 
have more than a couple of violins 5 and, in 
that cafe, it is called a converfazione. 

Though the king of Sardinia takes all op- 
portunities to diftinguifh the fubje&s of 

1 Great- 
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Great-Britain with particular marks of re- 
fpeft, I have feen enough to be Convinced, 
that our nation is looked upon with an evil 
jcye by the people of Nice ; and this arifes 
partly from religious prejudices, and partly 
from envy, occafioned by a ridiculous no- 
tion of our fuperior wealth. For my own 
part, I owe them nothing on the fcore of 
civilities ; and therefore, I fhall fay nothing 
more on the fubje&, left I fhould be tempted 
to deviate from that temperance and impar- 
tiality which I would fain hope have hi- 
therto charafterifed the remarks of, 

Dear Sir, 

Your faithful humble fervant. 
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LETTER XVIII. 

Afar, Mqr *, 1764. 

Dear Doctor, 

I Wrote in May to Mr, B— — at Geneva, 
and gave him what information he defi- 
red to have, touching the conveniences of 
Nice. I fhall now enter into the fame de- 
tail, for the benefit of fuch of your friends 
or patients, as may have occafion to try this 
climate. 

the journey from Calais to Nice, of four 
perfons in a coach, or two poft-chaifcs, with 
a fervant on horfeback, travelling poll, may 
be performed with cafe, for about one hun- 
dred and twenty pounds, including every 
expence. Either at Calais or at Paris, you 
will always find a travelling coach or berline, 
which you may buy for thirty or forty gui- 
neas, and this will ferve very well to re- 
convey you to your own country. 

In the town of Nice, you will find no 
;ready-furniflicd lodgings for a whole family. 

Juft 
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Juft without one of the gates, there are two 
houfes to be let, ready-furhi/hed, for about 
five loui'dores per month,. As for the coun- 
try houfes in this neighbourhood, they are 
damp in winter, and generally without chim-> 
nies ; and ic* Jfummer they are rendered unin- 
habitable by the heat ,and the vermin. If 
you hire a tenement in Nice, you rauft take 
it for a year certain $ and this will coft you 
about twenty pounds furling. For this price, 
I have a ground floor paved with brick* 
confifting of a kitchen, two large halls, a 
couple of good rooms with chimnies, three 
large clofets that ferve for hed-chambers, 
and dreffing-rooms, a butler's room, and 
three apartments for fervants lumber or 
ftores, to which we afcend by narrow wpoden 
ftairs. I have like wife two fmall gardens^ 
well flocked with oranges, . lemons, peaches, 
figs, grapes, corinths, fallad, and pot-herbs. 
It is fupplied with a draw-well of good wa- 
ter, and there is another in the veflibule of 
the houfe, which is cool, large, an4 magni- 
ficent. You may hire furniture for fuch a 
tenement, for about two guineas a month : 
but I ch©fe rather to buy what was neceflary ; 

and 
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and this coft me about fixty pounds. I fup- 
pofc it will fetch me about half the money 
when I leave the place/ It is very difficult 
to find a tolerable cook z\ Nice. A common 
maid, who ferves the people of the country, 
for three or" four livres a month, will not 
live with an Englifh family under eight t>r 
ten. They are all flovenly, flothful, and 
unconfcionable cheats. The markets at Nice 
are tolerably well fupplied. Their beef, 
which comes from Piedmont, is pretty good, 
and we have it all the year. In the winter, 
we have like wife excellent pork, and delicate 
lamb ; but the mutton is indifferent. Pied- 
mont, alfo, affords us delicious capons, fed 
with maiz ; and this country produces excel* 
lent turkeys, but very few geefe. Chickens 
and pallets are extremely meagre. I have 
tried to fatten them, without fuccefs. In 
fumtner they are fubjeft to the pip, and die 
in great numbers. Autumn and winter are 
the ftafbns for game} hares, partridges; 
quails, wild-pigeons, Woodcocks, fnipes, 
thruflies, beccaficasj and ortolans, Wild- 
befcr is fdmetimes found in the mountains .: 
• Voi. J. U it 
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it has a delicious tafte, not unlike that of 
the wild- hog in Jamaica) and would mako 
an excellent barbecue* about the beginning 
of winter t when it is in good cafe ; but, 
when meagre, the head only is presented at 
tables. Pheafants are very fcarce. As for 
the heath-gam?, I never faw but one cock* 
which my fervant bought in the market, and 
brought homei. but the commandant's cook 
came into my kitchen, and carried it off, af- 
ter it wa* half plucked, faying, his matter 
had company to .dinner. The hares are large* 
plump, and juicy. The partridges are gene- 
rally of the red fort; large ae pullets* and of 
ft good flavour : there are alfo feme grey par- 
tridges in the mountains; and another fort 
of a white. colour, that weigh four or ftye 
pounds each, Seccaficas are fn*ali/?r tfc»n 
(parrows, but very fat,, and they aft ggpegggv 
eatefc half raw. The beft way of uNSftig 
them* is to fluff them into. a. roll, r&gsped 
pi \\\ cram f tafcafte thtfn w41 wi& b**tt»fi 
and roa#.them, until tfeey ibJb hrowfV**d 
^dfp, The. ortolans are, kef* ia cages* i*nd 
.crammed* ua^l the^r die efcrfafe then cite* 
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as dainties. The thrufli is presented with 
the trail, because (he bird feeds on olive?. 
■They may as well eat the trail of a fheep, 
becaufe k feed* on the aromatic herbs of the 
mountain. In the fummer, we have beef, 
veal; and mutton, chicken, and ducks; 
which laft are very fat, and very flabby. AJ1 
the meat is tough in this fcafon, becaufe the 
excefiivc heat, and great number of flies, will 
not admit of its being kept any time after it 
is killed. Butter and milk, though not very 
delicate, we have all the year. Our tea an<d 
Ate ftfgar come from Marfeilles, at a very 
reasonable price. 

Nice is not without variety of fUhj though 
they are not counted fo good in their kinds 
as thofe of the ocean. Seals, and flat-fifh 

4b general, are fcarce. Here are fome mul- 
lets, both grey and red. We fometimes fee 

; the dory» which is called St. Pietro-, with 
rock-fi/h, bonitt, and mackarel. The gur- 
nard appears pretty often * and there is 
plenty of a kind of large whiting, which eats 
pretty well ; but has not the delicacy of that 

: which is caught on our coaft. One of the 

-iefl fiflj, of this country, is called Le Lmf y 
' ! U « about 
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about two or three pounds in weight -, white* 
firm, and well-flavoured. Another, no-way 
.inferior to it, is the Mouftel, about the ferae 
fize; of a dark-grey colour, aqd fhort, blunt 
fnout; growing thinner and flatter from the 
fhoulders downwards, fo as to rcfemble a 
foal at the tail. This cannot be the mujleta 
of the antients, which is fuppofed to be the 
fea lamprey. Here too are found the vyvre, 
or, as we call it, weaver ; remarkable for its 
long, (harp fpines, fb dangerous to the fin- 
gers -of the fifhermen. We have abundance 
of the fapie, or cuttle-fifli, of which the 
people in this country make a delicate ragout; 
as alfo of the polype de mer, which is an ugly 
animal, with long feelers, like tails, which 
they often wind about the legs of the fiiher- 
men. They are ftewed with onions, and eat 
fbmething like cow-hed. Tfce tfiairKe^ fomc- 
times affords the \ ecriviffe de rntri vfrhich is a 
lobfter without claws, of a fwdets(h v tafte; 
and there are a few rock oyfters, vfery ftnail 
: and very rank Sometimes the fifiiermen finjl 
under water, pieces of a very hard ctfcient, 
like planter of Paris, which contain a kind 
of roufcfe, called, la datte, from its re£»- 
- .- ■ r t>!anoe 
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blance to a date Thefe petref actions are 
commonly of a triangular form, and may 
weigh about twelve or fifteen pounds each j 
and o&e of them may contain a dozen of 
thefe mufcles, which have nothing extraor- 
dinary in the tafte or flavour, though ex- 
tremely curious, as found alive and juicy, 
in the heart of a rock, almoft as hard as 
marble, without any vifible communication 
with x the air or water* I take if for granted, 
however, that the inclofing cement is po- 
rous, and admits the finer parts of the fur- 
rounding, fluid. In order to reach the muf- 
celfijr this cement muft be broke with large 
hampiers ; and it may be truly faid, the ker- 
nel is not worth the trouble of cracking the 
iheH, Among the fifli of this country, there 
•fe ft;{y er y. u gty animal of the eel fpecies, 
which ought pafs for a ferpent: it is of a 
djifky, black colour, marked with fpots of 
yellowy about eighteen inches, or two feet 
lo^g. The Italians call it murena ; hut whe- 
ther it i^ the fifh which bad the fame name 
IH90ftg .the a^nt Romans, I cansot pre- 
$$fx& |o determine, v The antient nftirena was 
cpu^^e4 a great delicacy, and was kept in 
> ■ . U 3 ponds 
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ponds for extraordinary occafions. Julius 
C#fer borrowed fix thoufand for one enter- 
tainment : but I imagined this was the river 
lamprey. The murena of this country ii ih 
fio efteem, and only eaten by the poor peo- 
ple* Craw-fifh and trout are rarely found in 
the rivers among the mountains. The fword*-* 
iifti is much efteemed ih Nice, and called 
temper -eur, about fix or feven feet long : but 
I have never feen it. * They are very fcarce ; 
and when taken, are generally concealed, 
becaufe the head belongs to the coirtmandafit* 
tvho has likewife the privilege of buying the 
beft fifh at a very low price. For whidi 
feafon, the choice pieces are concealed by 
the fifhermen, and fent privately to Pied- 
mont or Genoa. But, the chief fiflieries 1 ©!!* 
this coaft, are of the fardines, anchovies, 
and tunny. Thefe are taken in fmall quan- 
tities all the year : but fpring and fummef 
rs the feafon when they moftly abound. In 
June and July, a fleet of about fifty filhing- 

* Sindc I wrote the above letter, I have eatefc feverol 
times of this £&» which is as white as the fineft veal, 
and extremely delicate. The emperor aflbciates with the 
tunny fifh, and- is always taken in their company. 

- * • boats, 
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boats, puts to fea. every evening about eight 
o'clock, and catch anchovies in immenfe 
quantities. One fmall boat fometimes takes 
In one night twenty-five nip, amounting to 
fix hpndred weight 5 but it muft be obferved, 
that the pound here, as well as in other 
parts of Italy, confifts but of twelve ounces. 
Anchovies, befides their making a confidera- 
l>le article in the commerce of Nice, are a 
great refource in all families. The nobleffe 
jmd bourgeois fup on fallad and anchovies, 
which are eaten on all their meagre days. 
The fifhermen and mariners all along this 
coaft have fcarce any other food but dry 
bread, with a few pickled anchovies; and 
when the fiflx is eaten, they rub their crafts 
.with the brine. Nothing can be more deli* 
cious than frefh anchovies fried in oil : I 
jarefer them to the fmelts of the Thames. I 
peed not mention, that the fardines and an- 
chovies are caught in nets ; falted, barrelled, 
and exported into all the different kingdom? 
and ftates of Europe, The fardines, how*- 
ever, ^re largeft and fatteft in the month of 
September. A company of adventurers have 
farmed the tunny-fifhery of the king, for 

U4 fi* 
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fix years ; a monopoly, for which they pay 
about three thoufand pounds flerling. They 
are at a very confiderable expence for nets* 
boats, and attendance. Their nets are dif- 
pofed in a very curious manner acrofs the 
fmall bay of St. Hofpice, in this neighbour- 
hood, where the fifh chiefly refort. They 
are never removed, except in the winter, 
and when they want repair : but there are 
avenues for the fifh to enter, and pafs, from 
one inclofure to another. There is a man 
in a boat, who conftantly keeps watch. 
When he perceives they are fairly entered, 
he has a method for {hutting all the paffes, 
and confining the fifli to one apartment of 
the net, which is lifted up into the boat, 
until the prifoners are takert and fecured. 
The tunny-^fifh generally runs frorti fifty to 
one hundred weight ; but fome of them are 
much larger. They are immediately giftted, 
boiled, and cut irt flices* The guts and head 
afford oil : the flkres are partly dried, to be 
eaten oecafionally with oil and vinegar, or 
barrelled^ up in oil, to be exported. It is 
^counted a delicacy in Italy and Piedmont, 
and taftes not unlike fturgeon. • The famous 

pickle 
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* pickle of the ancients, called garum, was 
made of the gills and blood, of the tunny, 
orthynnus. - There is. a much more confide- 
rable fifhery of it in Sardinia, where it it 
faid to employ four hundred ptrfons* but 
this belongs to the due de St. Pierre. In the 
neighbourhood of Villa Franca, there are 
people always employed in ,&h*ng for coral 
andfponge, which grow adhering to the 
rocks under water. Thqir methods do not 
favour much of ingenuity. For the coral, 
they lower down a fwab, compofed of what 
is called fpunyarn on board our ihips of war, 
hanging in diftin£fc threads, and funk by 
means of a great weight, which finking 
againft the coral in its defcent, difengages it 
from the rocks ; and fome of the pieces be- 
ing intangled among the threads of the 
fwab, are brought up with it above water. 
The fponge is got by means o£ a crofs-ftick, 
fitted with hooks, which being lowered 
down, fattens upon it, and tears it from the 
rocks. In fome parts of the Adriatic and 
Archipelago, thefe fubftances : are gathered 
by divers, who can remain five minutes be- 
low water. But I will not detain you one 

minute 
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minute longer; though I rauft obferve, that 
there is plenty of fine famphire growing 
along all thefe rocke, neglected and un- 
known. Adieu. 
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Dear Sir, 

BEFORE I tell you the price of provi- 
fians at Nice, it will be neceflary to fay 
fomething of the money. The gold coin of 
Sardinia confute of the doppia di favoia, 
value twenty-four livres Piedroontefe, about 
the fiae of a Joui'doxe j and the mezzo dop- 
pia, or piece of twelve livres. la filvcr, 
there is the fcudo of fix livres, the mezzo 
Icudo of three ; and the quarto, or ,pezza di 
trenta foldi : hut all thefe are very Jfcarcq. 
We feldomiee any gold and filver coin, but 
the loui'dore, and die fix, and three-Eyre 
pieces of France; a Cure fign that the 
French fuffer by their contraband commerce 

with 
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with the Niflkds* The coin chiefly ufed at 
market is k piece of copper diverted, that 
partes for'feveA fols and a half $ another of 
tiie fame fort, value two fob and a half. 
They have on one fide the impreflion of 
the king's head; and on the other, the 
arms of Savoy, with a ducal crown, infcrlbed 
with his name and titles. There are of ge- 
nuine copper, pieces of one fol, ftamped on 
one fide with a crofs fleuree? and on the re- 
verfe, with the king's cypher and crown, 
infcribed as the others : finally, there is ano- 
ther final! copper piece, called piccalon, &*« 
fixth part of a fd, with a plain croft, and 
6n the reverfe, a flip-knot furmounted with 
a trown; the legend as above. Thte ifew 
preflion and legend on the gold and filter 
coins, are the fame as thofe on the piec« of 
feven fols and a half. The livre of Piedmont 
eonfifts of twenty fols, and is very near of 
the fame value as an Engliih Ihilling: ten 
ibis, therefore, are equal to fix-pence fterlihg. 
Butcher's meat in general feHs at Nice for 
three fols a pound ; and veal is fdmething 
dearer : but then there are but twelve ounces 
in the pound, which being allowed for, fix- 

,teen 
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teen, ounces, come for Xomgtffing Jefsjtbfttf 
twope^halfpeini^ Englifh. Filh qwrnx^ply: 
fells; ,fpc fpuj\ lids .the twelve ounces,, or fi^e 
for. the Englilh pqwidi and thefe : five are 
equivalent tp three-pence of our jnoney : b«£ 
fomptitnes we are obliged .to pay five, apd 
even fix fols for the Piedmontefe pound of 
fiffc, A, turkey that would fell for five or fix 
(hillings # the London market, cofts me but 
threat JNice. I cap buy a good eppqnior 
thirty, fols, or eighteen-peqee $ arjdtheian^e 
price I pay for a brace of partridge, or a 
.good hare. I can have a woodcock for 
twenty-four fols ; but the pigeons arq^deaisr 
than in London. Rabbits are very rare* 
and there is fcarce a goofe to be feen;in $he 
whole county of Nice. Wild-du^ks and teal 
are foipctiraes to be had in the winter s and 
now I aru fpeakuig of fea-fowl, it-m^y opt 
be amifs to teU you what I know ; of the hal- 
cyon, or kingVfifher. It is a. bird, ^i^ 
very rare iu this country, about the : |jze.o^ 
pig€9Pi ,, the body brown* a^tfi^ b$y 
white ; by a woadejtf ul ipfttn^ ^i^al^s i£? 
neft upon the furfece of the jfea, ^n$ lays#'fc 
egg 8 , in the .month of. Novemher, -^eathe 

Mediterranean 
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Mediterranean is always calm and fmooth as 
a mill-pond. The people here call them 
martinets, becaufe they begin to hatch about 
Martinmafs. Their nefts fcrfc fometimes fbtti 
Abating near the ihore, and generally become 
the prize of the boys, who are very alert in 
catching them. 

You know all fea- birds are allowed by the 
church of Rome to be eaten on meagre days, 
as a kind of fifli v and the monks efpecially 
do not fail to make ufe of this permiffion. 
Sea turtle, or tortoifes, are often found at 
fea by the mariners, in thefe latitudes : but 
they are not the green fort, fo much in re- 
queft among the aldermen of London. ' All 
the Mediterranean turtle are of the kind cal- 
led loggerhead, which in die Weft-Indies are 
eaten by none but hungry feamen, negroes, 
and theloweft clafs of people. One of thefe, 
weighing about two hundred pounds, was 
lately brought on fhore by the fifliehnen of 
'Nice, vfrhb found it floating afleep 6n the fu»- 
face of the fea. The whole town was alarm- 
ed at fight of fuch a monfier, the nature of 
which they could not comprehend. Hqw- 
etbr, the monks, called minims, of St. 

Francifco 
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Fntncefco di Paotd, guided by « fare Inftinft, 
marked it as their prey, and Unrounded it 
accordingly. - The friar's of ^thter convent*, 
not quite fo hungry, •crowding down to die 
beach> declared it mould not be eaten; 
dropped fome hints about the poffibility of 
its being fomething praeternatural and diabo- 
lical, and even proposed exorcifms and afper- 
fions with holy water. The populace were 
divided according to their attachment to this, 
or that convent : a mighty clamour arofe ; 
-and -the police, in order to re wove the caufe 
■of their contention, ordered the tortoife to 
be re-committed to the waves; a fentenee 
which the Franciicans faw executed, not 
without fighs and lamentation. The land- 
turtk, or terrapin, is much better known at 

i, r Nice, as being a native of 'this «ounty j yet 
the beft are brought from the ifiaad of 8ar- 

' tlinia. The fbu£ tx.botttifat of this animal 
/ is always prescribed here as a great rcftorfctave 
to confumptive patients. Tfae bread of Nke 
h Very indiitnent, and I am 'perfuaded vefy 
nnwhdhotne. . The floor is generafly nuifty, 
and ^ot'-quifce free^of feiid. .This lis cither 
pwiikg to the par6cl«„'of thtomill-dlone -rnb- 
•. .. bed 
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bftf off la grinding, or to what adheres to 
the. corn itfelf, in ^eing, threfhed upon the 
common ground j for there are no thre{hu|g T 
floors in this country. - J. ihall now take no* 
tice of the vegetables of Nice, In the win* 
Her, we have green peale* afparagus, arti- 
choaks, cauliflower, beans, French beans, 
celery, and endive; cabbage, colavyorts, ra- 
dishes* turnips, carrots, betteraves,. forrel; 
lettuce, onions, garlic,, and cbajot* We 
have potatoes from the mountains* muih- 
ropms* champignons, and truffles. Piedmont 
affords white truffles, counted the moft deli- 
cjkiua in the world : they fell for about three 
tivres the pound. The fruits of this feafon, 
are pickled olives, orangey lemons, citrons, 
citrpnqlles, dried figs, grapes, apples, pears, 
almonds, chefnuts, walnuts* filberts, . med- 
lar*, , pomegranates* and a fruit called aze- 
fOUes, >afe6ut the fize of a nutmeg, of an 
ofeiofcg &ape, red colour, and agreeable acid 
*afle>. . !l : flight . likewife add . tibe cherry of 
ibc kiwis- «trafut % whk;h is fold in the mar- 
laft); very beautiful *o this, eye,, but iafipid 
t©;the pak*e. . |n Cummer, we have- all thofc 
ifcge^abksiin perfeclion, There is alfo 4 kind 

"" ■ of 



of fmail courge, c or. gourd, of , whkh .<het. 
people of the country wake a.veryfcl£>wy? 
ragout, w)th the help of eggs, cheeTe, ,art4' 
ffe(h anchovies. Another is made, of Ae*: 
badenjean, which the- Spaniards call bereiv-.; 
gena ;- it.- is much eaten in Spain dad thdh 
Levant, as well as by the Moors in Barbary^ 
it is about the Axe and fhape of a hen's egg} 
inclofe^ in a cup like an acorn; when «pe fe 
of a faint purple colour. It grows on * 
tfalk about a foot high, with long ffgi& or* 
prickles. The people here have different^ 
'ways of fltcingand drefling it, by broiling*, 
boiling, and ftewing, with other ir^ct#nfcyb> 
but it is at beil an- infipid -difli. There •«?&,- 
ibme c^ger-buflifts in this neighbpilr&wsfel 
which grow, wildjn holes of garden yfolk>\ 
and require no fort of cultivation : in -Oftt 
or two gardetu, there are palnj-trecij but; 
the dates never jripen. In my regiftwofjtfefi 
weather, I have marked the fe*fen$ $| $fcfei 
principal fruits in thiscountiy^ bt^Mty Vtti 
have Cranberries, which; contirmoin feafo* 
two or |hree ntanths. Thefc are ofoh*w**dv 
kind? iwygratefttlt and of a go«4 ft**Jiir*h, 
but the -fi^r let » -and hautboys. a;re«icjt knQjtm - 
• ' - at 
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U Nice. In the beginning of June, and 
evfcn fooner , the cherries begin to be ripe; 
They are a kind of bleeding hearts ; large* 
ffeihy, and high flavoured* though rather 
too lufcious. I have likewife feen a few of 
thofe we call Kentifti cherries, which art 
much more cool, add, and agreeable, efpe* 
ciaHy in this hot climate* The cherries are 
fucceeded by the apricots *nd peaches * which 
ale all ftandards, and of confequence better 
flavoured than whit we call Wall- fruit. The 
trees, as well as almonds, grow and bear 
without care and cultivation, and ihay be 
feen in the open fields about Nice: but 
without proper culture* the fruit degenerates* 
The beft peaches I have feen at Nice are 
the almberges, of a yellow hue, and oblong 
Jibape, about the fize of a fmall lemon. 
Their cortfiftence is iritich more folid than 
that of our Englifh peaches, and their tafte 
more dfchdoufc. SeVeral trees of this kind T 
have 4k my own garden. Here ii Kfcewife 
plenty of «fher forts * but; no ne&arincs; 
Mfetavrlittk choice of ptembs. : Neither 
do I admire the pears or apples of this 
eottatry: but the moft agreeable apples I 
„ Yo l. L X ever 
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ever tafted, coaie-frorir Final, .and ant>called 
porni carll; The grcasbeft fault I find with 
moft fruits in this climate, is; tbat-tl^y are 
too fweefc *nd lufciotis, and want that agree- 
able acid which is fd cooling and fo grate- 
ful in a hot country. This, too, i»> the cafe 
with our grapes, of which' there Is great 
plenty and variety, plump and juifey, and 
large as plumbs. Nature, however, faat not 
neglected to provide other agreeable J vege table 
juices to cool the human body. Dftring.the 
whole iumtner, we have plenty of ximQum- 
tons. I can buy one as large as rtfy bead ior 
the: value of an Engliih penny t btittine of 
the beft' and largest, weighing ten t>frt#elve 
pounds, I can have for twelve fob, «&afceut 
eighth-pence fttrlmg. From Anlihe*; ' and 
Sardinia, we have another fruit afcdletf, a 
water- melon, which is. well kaotfn fel -Ja- 
maica, : and Jbmr of ottr Qthejh cronies. 
Thole from Antibes are about the ftze>«£-<:aii 
ordinary bombshell : but the Sardinia and 
', li v * J^ttw^^^wter^melbniare f6urtihraasstage> 
? ' * The ;lkin is 1 green* fonooth, andftbin. ; ' The 
infidecfc xpiirple pulp r ftudded with'bfoad, 
flat, black feeds, and impregnated with'a jjttke 

-the 
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&&a«5ft«o©l, eWk&te, and wfrdfeiag, that 
:&w fori) be coKceiwed. •••! Oat would imagine. 
Uhev^ilp itfelf diffolvcd in the flcmach ; for 
-ywswfcyieat o£ k until you are filled up to 
{fet^fpng&sj without feeling; the kaft incon- 
^tsiktvce. It n (a ffkndjy t&theiconftitu- 
lias; that fa ardent infkmoaatpry fevers, it 
fotlnrfik as the heft ?mulfioo. At, Genoa, 
WlotttKCy «a4 Rome, it is fold in the Areets, 
sMeifxat 4n Dices j .and the foxtmi Sweating 
ik&t: l&kir burthens, buy and W .them aa 
-dfty-jpoft : A porter ef London: quenches his 
l&aft^ithna dwtwght of ftrong beort a por. 
TfttfTOf nHbare, oc Naples, refrefbeiKbimfelf 
awfafefiaioflicc pf watermelon ,„ ©r-*afgWaof 
4«dJivwttcr. : The otie cofts three hftlfepence* 
lite laity hatf a farthing— which of tjlwm i* 
tB&tifa&duo!? I ats fore the mm ate eq&ally 
fJ^alhd.^ittiB toramooly resiaj kcd> that beer 
JMffigchenr at 1 well as. refrellKB. , Bpt the 
fferireuF Coniiantinople, who newjr ^drink 
iMfy Uhing granger than wale*,; arid -eat very 
ligteiaaantti food, wiii iift and jcatt^y; iwavier. 
hhfthensi than any- other porters > Ui the 
Jaaowh «torid. If \w -owy be%v« tjoeraoft 
He%e&ablc tmeHcr^a Turk wili.cWry a 
X 2 losd 
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load of feven hundred Weight, which is more 
(I believe} Qasui anyEngHfh potter' 6i*f'-,at- 
tempted td raSffc. • : 

Among the refrcflmrtnts of theft 1 warm, 
countries/ I ought not to forget mentioning 
the MBettes; Which are fold in coffee-horrfes, 
arid p fe dEs o? public f efort. They are iced 
froth,- mWe with juice of oranges, apricots, 
or peafclS&jVery agreeable to the palatej" and 
fo extremely cold, that I was afraitf^tf f#kH< 
low ti&AW this hot country, uritiBF&6§» 
ffbn^mifetfmation and experience, that y&jr 
tii^Wi^Skea ih moderation, wltKbu^my 
ba^-com^uehae. '': c - r r - ' ? §nidi?mo. 
^AMBthe* cbnfaerabfc article in hdmk&ft 
i#g l !^wme,' Which we hare herV8B»%iftf 
ieaicMfileV The wine of Taveu^ 1( jy#> 
guedot%'very riedras good "**' rim<£tin<#J 
zM ffily ^had at Nice, at tti^rafe W^m* 
perlce^bttle:' ThefweefcwWbfWmtf* 
rfch¥, : co'unfed' equal to that of TOri^g^ 
c6As°about eight or nine-^c^a^'cpsM 
^ett^boa Malaga- may be had *<# Bklf BSS 
rh'brleyi " Thdft whb make their ow&° ww}£ 
<fho6fe a fh<i' grapes from different vihe^afflS* 
and ''have ' &em ^icI^^'prtSWi^ad^fgr* 
*■• "• c j '~ . • mented 
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mentf4 -ajr-homc That which, is $pj c ty 
thepcajants* both rqd and white, as generally 
genuine : but the wine-merc-han^-of^ice 
brew and balderdaih, and even roi* it with 
pigeon* dung and quick-lime. It cajanot 
be jfuppofed, that a .ftranger and &joumer 
fhould buy his own grapes, andjnake his 
own provifion of wine : but he -may buy it 
by recommendation from the peafarjts, for 
about ejgkteen or twenty livres thcj^Wge, 
coo^Aiqg of eleven rup five. pounds*, in 
ot^er iwords. of two hundred -a^d ? eighty 
pounds of this country, fo as to bring it for 
fomething lefs than three-pence &<"$$> Tihe, 
I^j^e.j^B^e, when mixed with water, ma^ei 
j^gtgr^eable beverage. There is an Inferior 
forkfpr t fer rants, foank by the common peo- 
ple .w^bich in the cabaret does not coil above 
a #ermy a bottle.. The people he«e .arc not 
foj/njee* Jas-the EngUfh, in the inanagen}pnt 
o^^.pe^ It ifkept inflacor^.yQrla^ 
.fla^pwjthout corJc&, having a Uj$ej : oikat 
tog.^»^j 15 wt deemed the. worie for having 
•been, opened, , a day or two before^ and they 
ejipofc it to .the; hot Ju», and all kinds of 
weathprjr without hefttation, Ctrtaiii it . i j, 

X 3 this 
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this treatment has little or no effeft upon its 
tafte, flavour, and tranfpartney. 

The brandy of Nice is -very fcdlgerenf » 
and the liqueurs are fb fweettn^ withjcoarle 
fugar, that they icarce retain the tafte or 
flavour of any other ingredient. • ■ 

The Jaft article of domeftic ceconomy 
which 1 (hail mention is fuel, or wood lor 
firing, which I buy for eleven fol* (alittl$ 
more than fix-pence halfpenny) * -quintai, 
confining of one hundred and fifty pound 
Nice weight. The beft, which is of oak, 
comes from Sardinia. The common fort is 
olive, which being cut with the fap in it, 
ought to be' laid in during the iumirtef - 
otherwise, it will make a very tinporofortaHe 
fire. In my kitcheh and two ch4mtierv 1 
burned fifteen thcoifand weight of wbttifti 
four weeks, exciufive of charcoal f^ftneitft?- 
chen ftoves, and of pine*tops"for Bgh*ft% 
*he fires. Thefe .laft are as large ajrjj&ieV 
apples, "which they greatly refemblc in flia^e, 
and toHirhich,' indeed," they give" thefr'niune; 
and being full of turpemilie, riistke a woti- 
derful blaze. For the fame purpoie, the peo- 
ple of thefc counmetf'ufe the farments, or 
; ■'. cuttings 
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cuttings of the vines, which they fell made 
up in fmall fafcines. This great confumptiott 
of wood is owing to the large fires ufed in 
roaming. pieces of beef, and joints, in the 
EngUfh manner. The roafts of this country 
fcMorn exceed two or three pounds, of meat $ 
and their other plats are made over ftove- 
holos* But it is now high time to conduct 
ypij frpm the kitchen, where you h?vc been 
$WclQij^ detained by 

. Your humble fervant. 

. £. $, 1. have mentioned the prices? o;f,.al- 
i^J.,iU tjie articles in houfe; keeping, as 
^fSFiifffficC 8 ^ by. the En^liih; but-ejtclufi.ve- 
of J^ujjcjier's meat, I am certain the ^natives 
^ogg&pa^ fo.tuuch by thirty per cen'ti. Their 

fj^^wn^vUlany and hatred, but a (candal 
<^|diejj gcjvprnmentj which ought to Jnter- 
f^r^ji; ^yftu* of the fubje&s of a nation, 
^ ri ^^jhey are fo mpch bound in^point of 

.osq orh .'-":- ■ ■■! -• > Al .,:,: (..: -,:. 
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S i I -have nothing elfe to do, but to fa- 
tisfy ihy own curiofity, : and that of 
jny friends, I obey your injunction* with 
pleafufre ; though not without fom« iapprc«* 
lienfioh that my inquiries' will afford you 
very little entertainment. The place where 
'Tarn is of very little importance" or confe- 
'queneeas a ftate or community* neither 
Hs there any thing curious or intereftittgin the 
chara&er or cecoiiomy of its inhabitants; 

There are fome few merchants in Nice, 
faid to "be in good cirtumftawces// i^know 
one of thfcm, who deals to a coftfttterablc ex- 
tent, and goes twice a year to London toat- 
tend thfe 'feles 6f the Eaft-Inditf company. 
* He fctiys up a very large quantity of muffins, 
2nd other India goods, and freights a fliip in 
Ihfc fiver to tranfport them to Vflla Franca* 
" §<?me of £h?fe are fent to Swifferland j but, 

I be- 
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1 believe, the greater part is fmuggled into 
•Fifcnce,^ by virtue ci counterfeit ftamps, 
which are here ufed without any ceremony; 
Indeed, *he chief commerce of this place is 
a contraband traffick carried on to the difadvan* 
tage of 'France $ and I am told, that die far* 
mers of the Levant company in that kingdom 
-find their account in conniving at it 4 Certain it 
iv a great quantity of merchandize is brought 
•hithcrifvery week by mules from Turin and 
other parts in Piedmont* and afterwards con- 
wyed to the ofher fide of the Var, either by 
kad or water. The mules of Piedmont are 
♦exceeding ftrong and hardy. One of them 
frill carry a burthen of near fix hundred 
'weight, They are eafily nourished, and re- 
qutF^^o other refpite from their labour, but 
;tte anghfc's tepofe* They afe the only car- 
wirfg* that *8ft be ufed in eroding the moun- 
talris> being very fure-footed : and it is ob~ 
fcevflditthaft in choofing their fteps, they al- 
- wfya>mar«h upon the brink of the precipice. 
You rtiufc let them take their own way, 
, ot&epwife you will bein danger of , lofing 
yotif life j -for they are obftinate,, -even to 
fleffterafcion. It is very dangerous to meet 
• > \ - M thoftf 
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ttafe/apiaqlsxrti harfeback : they have fuck 
jm.*Fttfioa to )boric^ that tb.ey w^J, attack 
tfefcmiwitb iflcrodiye fury, fo asjeytaJtottflr 
t ^ from an4tb.ei£ riders ia. pieces $ and fhe^bfift 
method i for avoiding this fate, is to clap 
fparata/yojurbeair, and feek yoar/a&ty m 
flight*, i 'lXi haye. been more thaa once obliged 
to % oefoccitrum, They always give yo» 
tvarnipgt by raifing a hideous braying ay 
fcoaastkrey pareiwe the horfe at Ajdi&aiwg 
2"h* akidea iof . Pjjoyqocc are not fo mifi&Wr 
woua^ibefeaofe; they arc more a&dto*hc fight 
«rtdi]icwety Of horfe:. bat thofe tf JPje&r 
ifiont ttreiby. for the largeft aadjhftfoo&geft 
IJiawfcfepu - , .-.:•.; .: 

.- Bomt very feafible Schemes for improHttg 
At.<ton?rijcrc«> of Nice havp beefi.prefeWd4 
J»itibe fcrinifltqrof Twin i but hith«tP \*Mk- 
JMft ftasods* The.Engfiih iraporfc atfWfclAy 
Jjetwfrentwo arid three tUflifartdnbaJe&v of 
jaw/ilk, the growth of PJedoiDnt jiiaa&itbis 
is embarked either at Cenoa or iLegh©j». 
Wc likewife take a oonfidflrabk quaftfHy jpf 
fuoit .atididil-at Orwglia, St* RswqjuJi^ 
other ^ ptes in this neighbourhood, All jth^fc 
4»ronwdi|ie$ might be embarked at ft-fpal^: 
r. .; 3 expencc 
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expence «t Nice, wMck uafoce port, whew 
bo duties are paid fay the exporter. Bcfides, 
the county of Nice itfdf produces a confide* 
rahl? quantity of hemp, oranges, lemons} 
and vwy good oil and anchovies, Milk foim 
(ilk and wine, which laft is better than that of 
Languedoc, and far excels the portidrank in 
England. This wine is of .a ftrong body, a 
good flavour, keeps very well, and improves 
by tea-carriage. I am told , that fome jof Hie 
wine-me*chants here tranfport Frehch' wine 
from L&nguedocand Provence, and enter it 
in England as the produce of Niceoc Italy. 
If -the merchants of Nice would dtabliih 
magazines of raw filk, oil, wine* ~: fee* !at 
Nice,- and their correfpondents at London 
fend hither {hips at ilated period^ laden 
*4dt India goods,, hard- ware, -and other 
Dstowftwauresof England, which would find 
a venrni this country, in Piedmont, Savoy; 
Sttihterland, and Provence, then the? com, 
mbtc4 of this town would flourifh, mote 
*fpecially jf the Jung' would lay out the n*. 
etiflary expence for rendering! the harbour 
mote commodious and fecure. But, this is 
not a -matter of very great consequence, w 
•-'•V- there 
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half. ,{$»,%#** of ^ice^ Put #qg*5S&#4: 
j^9n;.^) ( jt^f iqaproyqnent of commence *$ . 
Ni,^ f< js ,^ w?y^t of papney, hiduflry, and* 
ch^a$pif, ,Jhe natives memfelves are fc ge* , 
nejal^cji -dirty knaves, that no foreigner*: 
wi^troft-.them in the way of trade. They.^ 
have been, Jknown "to fill their oil-caiks* half 
fu\)pi prater;, and their anehovy-harrel? w$fc, : 
flaking, heads of that fifh, in order to cheat T 
Oyttf. correspondents. * .,'a^: 

• . .^h^^ippkcgjers of this place are. gen^ra^ ? 

them,^., bankrupts of Marfeilles, .?JG&}M»1 
and p^er; r countries, -who have %& froa&i 
thgir cj^prs to Nice ^- which, beings fiajej* 
port^^^rds "an afylum to foreign cheat^^a^ 
fhajpo^ttf every denomination. Her£A?4ik*K 
■wife a , pretty confeterable number o^Jjew^j 
\»ho five., together j» a _;ftree$ aspr^prj^ej 
for thfif ufe, whLdi is flint up cverj> nig^ 
Tbsy aft as .brokers; pixt are |pener?^j p°?6t, 
and deal l^ frippcryi remnants, ofdjcjpat^-. 
and old houftiold fiirnirure. The&er.4a) *9Pn 7 
ther branch of traffick engrofied by the? 

monks. 
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monk*, ^fedme cotfveftts Have futn a^Bei 1 * 
of MMI^<tapieathed id tftem 1 , tha^th^ftri^ 
MfigtiBBK-td execute the will 6T)h^liofe J 
IfrtnxsH&Je, they agree by the ? lump' : wifli Ae 
f&irs •Fjsoorer convents, wli6^<Wfaa^4 
£o?3eft ittoney than has been aUoWtf % &e T 
deftftiSr, and their employtrs pd&et l ttie^i : 
fSKSiee: for example; my grandfeaier* bb-' 
qtiesfths a fum of money to a eertslhi'xohi. 
v&C fce>have fach a number of m^srtfald* 
fe^he^repdfe of his foul, at the" pi^e of 
ten ibis each; and this convent, lidt'MviTig" 
t^Wf&form them, bargain : Wtttfteiii- 

. arS <^W6thertofay tfaemfbrfixteaSpiece > ;? 
fo^a^hey gain fourfots upon ; elre?jPm%i8i v 
f6¥°# ifcafters hot tb the foul of the tfefeaM 1 
wfi8# «*bV are faid, fo they be prbp&fy a&i* 

• tte£*fi& A poor gentfemaii #^^ 
wBotaes Wmfclf much on the hd&^^loodp 

- t«#4inS &i m Veins, though helfts Wf 
pSSrWWfle brteehes ib wear; ^on^iain*'' 
to^iieT tfiaYnisigreat ^ahdmothe^natfftuS^ 
deff-'al perpetual mafe'for the repofc 1 of* her' 
o**m ft^ul, at the rate of fifteen 1 ftls' (nine- 
pelil^ ETiglifh) a day ; which indeed was all 
tBfet now remained of l tfe famify effcate* He 
sinom faid^ 
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Mip «|flK'*Mfale flle4iar<»hlF«ftte gredttr on 
hir*, '.ft* 4ia(* 4Kfcri r 4teaa atov^ift^^ars, 
*tf iftrairpr©babi% %cr foul 'fe& ^of ttot 
of purgatory long agoj thereforet^con- 
tmaafc&fc of the sfafe wa* an unrtWkflfey ex- 
ported 1 told hkt>, I thought in && 'a tafe, 
the deftfAc* ftiould appear hefts* the tfnl 
rniglftrirte, and make affidavit <Sf h*r lietng 
ait' ^ejWe> for the advantage of &* fcrifily. 
til ttitffed a little, and fhmggifcgj upbihis 
feorf<fer$i replied, that where tfee fcftereft 
of thefdlllrch was at ftake, he did) n*e be- 
Kevefcfptffe** declaration would l#liet£fegal 
<sy&e«ie«. ; In fome parts of Frame, «y fcur$ 
•6 the .parifh; on All "Soul's day/ r wHich is 
ta&fr'&jwp des morts t fays llib&V&Mirie 
fat-two* Ydls, at every grave iHt&e%a$hg- 
gfcKflid, *>r the rebate of the fclfc*wfeife 
Vetfjr-il^eW'Mlterred. • - H amu 

*•• Tfte itftlfens of Nice are vepy Xatepitvf 
needy, »vQry aokward, and void of Ul 4foge- 
nuity : The price of their labours Vterf 
near as -high as at London or Pat&ftflather 
than work for moderate profit, ^fing^i&btt* 
€onftant employment, which would comfort- 
ably maintain them and their families) they 
t choofe 
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ffc*y-a$ ?bjwrk in ttb ^wts- froi«f£ngtiiiBg 

Wnii»if» * ,..--_.. •..•-fr^q't..- 

. Thf; loweft ckfs of people 'nm$(k%<4tf 
fiftterm«nj day h*!?oai*fs, potter $n<J~pett- 
feats : thefe laft are diftribttfed chigftf m $fce 
feud! {aJBae? ia the neighbourhood oj the 
.fctgh- and are faid to amount to t^e^ytHhofr- 
.fend. They are employed in tab&grjiig ffcp 
ggeuad, ahd have ait the ott^ar&jffcjBa $f 
©atfreaw miftry. They are aR ilWafflito 
KKagr*, -v»d*red, dkty, and h*ifq]n#fee<fo 
*» their oo^pteJionSi fidfe bar$y iw.#i%> 
bujC as Maefe. as- Moor»j •anil Irtlteas, ifltifty 
oonfcieace, many of them are Jd&n&flfcs 
of that,peo$e. They are very hardfa^wreiri 
«ad «he& women b geneiisi. have fcjfc $m&f§ 
features I have ever fcefr: it mi*£ J& fifwr&& 
however* they h«ve the ffceft <f*feifc iHTthe- 
VfojrllLjThe nourMhme«ifc of thpieipoor-jtsta- 
qt&s Honfcfa of . the ref life of -the ga^etfe 
ve^rrrflbar^ *rea4i. &-:&sitV of .m^Ip^afie^r 
pojefcta^twde of ta&ati fmm 'Jbtifckzftt 
veryuouriftiing and agiweaWe,;^nd jftsjittle. 
oil : but even in thefe partkula%^heyr fecm' 

to 
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to be (tinted to very fcanty meals. I haVtf 
known a peafant feed his family with tho 
(kins of boiled beans. Their hogs *re much 
better fed than their children. Tis pity they 
have no cows, which' would yield milk, but- 
ter, and cheefe, for the fhftcnance of their 
families. With all this wretchedneft, one of 
theft pcafants will not work in your garden 
for lefs than eighteen fols, about eleven-pence 
Aerling, per diem ; and then he does not half 
the work of an Englifti labourer. If there 
is fruit in it, or any thing he can convey, 
he will infallibly fteal it, if you do not keep 
a very watchful eye over him. All the com- 
mon people are thieves and beggars ; and I 
believe this is always the cafe with people 
who are extremely indigent and miferablc 
In other refpe&s, they are feldom guilty of 
exceffes. They are remarkably refpeftful and 
fubmiffivc to their fuperiors. The populace 
©f Nice are very quiet and orderly. They* 
are little . addi&ed to drunkennefc. I have 
never heard of one riot fince I lived among 
them ; and murder and robbery are alto- 
gether unknown. A man may walk alone 
over the county of Nice, at midnight, with- 
out 
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out danger of infuh; The pdkse it very 
wdi regulated. No man is permitted to 
wear a piftol or dagger, on pain df being 
fcnt to the gallies. I am informed, that 
both murder and robbery are very frequent' 
in feme parts of Piedmont; Even here* 
when the peafants quarrel in their cups, 
(which very feldom happens) they draw 
their knives, and the one infallibly .ftabs the 
other. To fuch extremities, however* they 
never proceed, except when there* is a wo- 
mate in the cafe; and mutual jeatoufy: go* 
operates with the liquor they have drank, 
to inflame their paffions. In Nice, the com- 
mon people retire to their lodgings at eight 
o'clock in winter, and nine in fummer* 
Every perfon found in the ftreets after thefe 
hours, is apprehended by the patmle; and, 
if he cannot give a good account of himfclf* 
fent to prifon. At nine in winter, and ten 
in fummer, there is a curfew-tell rung, 
warning the people to put out their; lights, 
and goto bed. This is a veryneccflfiuy 
precaution in towns fubjedt to conflagrations:; 
but of finall ufe in Nice, where those w very 
little combuftible in the houfes. ,, 

Vol. U Y The 
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The punifhments infli#ed upoh ift&fefe&t 
tors and delinquents at Nice art hanging 
For capital crimei; flavery 6h board the gal- 
Res for a limited terni, or for life, according 
to the nature of the trahlgreffion ; fligella* 
tion, and the ftrappado. This laft is per- 
il^ formed, by hoiftirig up the criminal by hi* 
hands tied behind his back; on a pulley 
about two ftories high; from whencte, th* 
rope being fuddenly flackefted, he f*Hs to 
within a yard or two of the ground, wher* 
he is ftopped with a violent fhock, arififtg 
from the weight of his body, and the velo- 
city of his defcent, which generally dHlo'catei 
his fhoulders, with irtcredible pah*. This 
dreadful execution is fometimes repeated in a 
Few minutes on the fame delinquent; To that 
the very ligaments are tore from his Joints, 
and his arms are rendered ufelefs for life. 

The poverty of the people in this country* 
as Well as in the South of Fraiice, may be 
conje&ured from the appearance of fhfek do- 
meftic animals. The draught-horfes, fciutes* 
and afles, of the peafants, are fb n&gft, 
as to excite compaffion. There is not^fi dfog 
to be feen in tolerable cafe; and the cats 

• are 
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ftre fb many einblems bf famine, frightfully 
thin, and dangeroufly rapacious. I wonder 4 
the dogs and they do not devour young 
children. Another proof of that indigence 
which reigns among, the common people, is 
this: you may pafs through the whole 
South of France, as well as. the county of; 
Nice, where there b no want' of groves* 
wxxxjs, and plantations, without hearing the 
fong of black- bird, thrufh, linnet, gold- 
finch* or any other bird wh^tfbever. All is 
filent and folitary. The poor birds are de- 
ftrpyed, or driven for refuge, info other 
countries, by the favage perfecution of the 
people, who fpare no pains to kill* and catch 
them for their own fubfiftence. Scarce a 
iparrpw, red-brcaft, tom-tit, or wren, can 
'fcape the guns and fnares of thofe indefati- 
gable fowlers. Even the npblefle make par- 
ties to go a laxbaffei that is, to kill thofe 
little birds, which they eat as gibier. 

The great poverty of the people here, Is 
owing to their religion. Half of their time 
is loft in obferving the great number of feftl* 
vals ; and half of their fubftance is given to 
mendicant friars and parifh priefts. But if 
Y 2 the 
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the church occafions their indigence, it like- 
wife, in fome meafure, alleviates the horrors 
of it, by amufing them with fhows, pro- 
ceflions, and even thofe very feafts, which 
afford a recefs from labour, in a country 
where the climate difpofes them to idlenefs. 
If the peafants in the neighbourhood of any 
chapel dedicated to a faint, whofe day is to 
be celebrated, have a mind to make a feftin> 
in other words, a fair, they apply to the 
commandant of Nice for a licence, which 
cofts them about a French crown. This 
being obtained, they aflemble after fervice, 
men and women, in their l>eft apparel x and 
dance to the mufick of fiddles, and pipe and 
tabor, or rather pipe and drum* There are 
huckfters ftands, with pedlary ware and 
knick-knacks for prefents ; cakes and bread, 
liqueurs and wine; and thither generally re- 
fort all the company of Nice. I have feen 
our whole nobleffe at one of thefe fejtins, 
kept on the highway in fummer, mingled 
with an immenfe crowd of peafants, mules, 
and afles, covered with duft, and fweating 
at every pore with the exceflive heat of the 
weather. I fhould be much puzzled to tell 

whence 
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whence their enjoyment arifes on fuch occa- 
sions ; or to explain their motiyes for going 
thither, unlefs they are prefcribed it for pen- 
nance, as a fore-tafte of purgatory. 

Now I amfpeaking of religious inftitu- 
tions, I cannot help obferving, that the zn>- 
tient Romans were ftill more fuperftitious 
than the modern Italians; and that the 
number of their religious feafts, facrifices, 
fafts, and holidays, was *ven greater than 
thofe of the Chriftian church of Rome, 
They had their fefti and profefti ; their feri<& 
ftativa, and cmceptiva t their fixed and 
moveable feafts; their ejkriales, or fafting 
days, and their prtcidanea y or vigils. The 
agondti were celebrated in January ; the car- 
mpntaks, in January and February 5 the lu- 
percales and tnatronales> in March; thejfo- 
ralia, in May; the faturnalia % robigalia % 
<venalia> vertumnalia, fornacalia> palilia, and 
laralia. They had their latiruz % their pa- 
gartaks, their fementina, their ccmpitales> 
and their imperative ; fuch as the novemda- 
lia, inftituted by the fenate, on account of 
jdi fuppofed fhower of ftones. Befides, eve- 
ry private family had a number of feria % 
Y 3 Jeep* 
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kept either by. way of rejoicing for fotae feme* 
fit, or mourning for forte calamity. Every 
time it thundered, the day was kept hdly, 
pvery ninth day was a holiday, thfenCe Called 
nundina? quqfi novendinfc. There wSts the 
(lies denominatiS) which was the fotirth of 
the kalends ; nones and ides 6f every month, 
pver and above the. aftniterfary of every 
£r?at defeat which the republic had fuftained, 
particularly the J 'Hies dtliefijk, or fifteenth of 
the kalends of 'December, on whifch the 
Jtom&hs wefe totally defeated by the Gaute 
$1$ Veierites i ' d$ Lucan Tays-*--tf damnata 
. ifiu Romanis 'allifl fajlis.. *Thte vaft variety of 
their deities, faid'to amount to thirty thou- 
fand,^wjth their, refpeftiVe rites of adoration, 
could hot ^fail to introduce fuch a number of 
ceremonifes, Ihews, facrifkes, luftrations, ahd 
public proieffions, as m'uft have employed 
the people >lfti'pft constantly from Otoe end of 
the year to the other. T^his continual difli- 
Ration muft have, been a giipat ehemy to in-? 
duftry ; and the people mtjft have be£h idle 
^nd effeminate. 'I tfyihk it would be no dlf 
ficylt matter to prove, that thtfe'is very little 
^Tffereiice, in point "of charttter, betweeii th§ 

1 fWtien*: 
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anticnt and modern inhabitants of Rome * 
and that the great figure which this empire 
made of old, was not fo much owing to the 
uitrinfic virtue of ,its (citizens, as to the bar- 
barifm, ignorance, and imbecility of the na- 
tions they fubdued. Inftances of public and 
private virtue I find as frequent and as 
(hiking in the hiftory of other nations, as in 
the annals of autient Rome; and now that 
the kingdoms and ftates of Europe are pretty 
equally enlightened, and ballapced in the 
/cale of, political power, I am of opinion^ 
that if the moft fqrtjjpate generis of the 
Romaji commonwealth were again placed at 
$e head of the yeiy annies they once cpm7 
.mandecj, inftead qf qttgpding their conquers 
over all Europe and.Afia, they would hardly 
be able to fubdye, apd retail under their 
dominion, all the petty republics that fubfift 
in Italy. 

But I am tired with writing; and 1 believe. 
you will be tired with .reading this long letter, 
notwithftanding all your prepofleflion in fa- 
vour of 

Your very humble, fervant. 

Y 4 L ET- 
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ffye, November i; 1764^ 

Dear Doctor, 

IN my enquiries about the revenues of 
Nice, I am obliged to truft to the infor- 
mation of the inhabitant*, who are 'much 
jgiven to exaggerate* They tell me, the reve- 
nues of this town amount to one hundred 
thoufand livres, or five thoufandf pounds 
fterling ; of which I would (hike off at leaft 
one fourth, as an addition of their own va- 
nity : perhaps, if we deduft a third, it will 
be nearer the truth. For, I cannot find out 
any other funds tkey have, but the butchery 
and the bakery, which they farm at fo much 
a year to the beft bidder s and the droits 
£entrie % or duties upon provifion brought in- 
to the city $ but thefe are very fmalL The 
king is laid to draw from Nice one hundred 
thoufand livres annually, arifing from a free- 
gift, amounting to feven hundred pounds 

fterling, 
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fterling, in lieu of the taille, from which this 
town and couftty are exempted j anincorifi- 
derabie ditty upon wine fold in^ublfc-houfes ; 
and the droits du port. Thefe laft confift of 
anchorage, paid by all veflejs ih proportion 
to their tonnage, when they 7 enter the har- 
bours of Nice and Villa Franca. Befidea, 
all foreign veflels, iiftder a certain ftipulated 
-burthen, that pafs between the ifland of 
Sardinia and this coaft, are obliged, in going 
•to the eaftward, to enter and pay a certain 
regulated impofition, on pain of being ta- 
ken and made prize. The prince of Monaco 
exa<5ts a talliage of the fame kind ; and both 
he and the king of Sardinia maintain armed 
<ruifers to' aflfert this prerogative ; from 
which, however, the Englifh and French are 
exempted by treaty, in confequence of ha- 
ving paid a fum of money, at once. • In all 
probability, it was originally given as a con- 
sideration for maintaining lights on the 
fhore, for the benefit of navigators, like the 
toll paid for pafling the Sound in the Baltic. 
The fanal, or lanthorn, ta the eaftward of 
Villa Franca, \s kept in good repair, and ftill 
lighted in the winter. The toll, however* 

is 
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Is a dray troublefome ta# itfpon ;fpk#cas,, ;«Hiri 
other iraall ,<raft, which ^/gfeatljvretafdej 
ani their voyages, and often lofe /the benefit of 
a fiair wind, by ibeing obliged to run in ihore, 
and enter thofe.harjbourfl. . The tobaceo, 
-which 3b -moftly ih>m J&e Jaevanty.the-kjog 
jnartufe6hires at his owft expence, and fells 
far his awnprofit, at a very high price ; apd 
xvery perfan coavi&ed of ielling this crammpr 
dity inifecrct, is fcnttto the gallies for life. 
iEbe felt comes chiefly from .Sardinia,, and jp 
-ftt>red ' tip .in the rking'-s . magazine j from 
<wbmib6 it is;CKpof ted to Piedmont* and other 
iparts 1 of his inland dominions. And here it 
unay :not ;be amifs to obferve, that Sardinia 
jproduoes very good horfes, w?ll T fhape4» 
.thougbfmall ; iftrOng, hardy, full of mettle, 
-arid ioafily ;fed. The whole county of Nice 
is jfiid to yield the king half a million of 
•tivses, about twenty-five thoufand pounds 
4brlioag, arifing from a (mail donative made 
:by every town and village : for the lands pay 
.no tax, or.impofition, but the tithes to the 
-church. His revenue then flaws from the 
igbbille on felt and wine, and thefe free-gifts ? 
So that we.maytfttike.ofF one fifth of the fum 

at 
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ft wMcih the whole is eftirfcattdj and con- 
dude, ithat the king draws from the county 
Of Nice, ab6ut four hundred thdUfead livres* 
or twenty thoufend pounds fteriing. That 
his revenues from Nice are ncfc great, appears 
from the fmallnefs of the appointments al- 
lowed tb his officers. The prefident has about 
three hundred pounds -per annum ; and the 
jritendaht about two, The pay of the com- 
mandant does not exceed three hundred &nd 
fifty pounds: : but be has certain privileges 
called the tour du baton, fomeof which a man 
of fpirit would not irifift upon. He who 
commands at prefent, having no dftate ctf 
his own, enjoys a ftnall cotnmahdery, Which 
being added to 'his appointments at Nice* 
make the iyholfe amount to about fivetfiun- 
dred poinds ftefling. 

If we may' believe the politicians of Nice, 
the king of Sardinia's whole revenue does 
pot fall fhort of twenty millions of Pied- 
montefe livres, being about one million of 
our money. It muft be owned, that there 
js no country in Ghriftendom lefs tjaxed than 
that eff Nicej and as the foil produces the 
ifijjceflari^s of life, the inhabitants, with a 

Httls 
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little induftry, might renew the golden age 
in this happy climate, among their groves, 
woods, and mountains, beautified with foun- 
tains, brooks, rivers, torrents, and cafcades. 
In the midft of thefe paftoral advantages* 
.the peafants are poor and miferable. They 
have no ftock to begin the world with. 
They have no leafes of the lands they culti- 
vate j but entirely depend, from year to year, 
pn the pleafure of the arbitrary landholder, 
who may turn them out at a minute's warn- 
ing i and they ai^ opprefled by the mendi- 
cant friars and panfti priefts, who rob them 
of the beft fruits or their labour : after all, 
the ground is too /canty for the number of 
families which are'crouded on it. 

You defire to know the ftate of the arts 
and fciences at Nice ; which, indeed, is al- 
riioflra total blank. I know not what men of 
talents this place may have formerly produ- 
ced ; but at prefent, it feems to be confecrated 
to the reign of dulnefe and fuperftition. It 
is very furprifing, to fee a people eftabliflied 
between two enlightened nations, fo devoid 
of tafte apd literature. Here are no tolera- 
ble pi&ures, buds, ftatues, nor edifices : the 

very 
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very ornaments of the churches are wretch- 
edly conceived, and worfe executed. They 
have no public, nor private libraries, that 
afford any thing worth perufing. There is 
not even a bookfeHer in Nice. Though they 
value themfelves upon their being natives of 
Italy, they are unacquainted with mufic. The 
few that play upon inftruments, attend only 
to the execution. They have no genius nor 
tafte, nor any knowledge of harmony andt 
tompofition. Among the French, aNiflard 
piques himfelf on being Provencal j but m 
Florence, Milan, or Rome, he claims tli6 
lionour of being born a native of Italy. 
The people of condition here fpeak bbtk 
languages equally well* or, rather, equally 
ill 5 for they ufe a low, uncouth phrafeology j 
and theft pronunciation is extremely vitious. 
Their vernacular tongue is what they call 
Patois ; though ii> fo calling it, they do it in- 
juftice.— Patois, from the Latin word pdta* 
vinitas, means no more than a provincial 
accent, or diafeft. It takes its name from 
Fatavium, or Padua, which was the birth? 
place of Livy, who, with all his merit as a 
vyriter, has admitted into his hiftory, fome 

provincial 
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provincial expreflions o£ his own country^ 
The Patois, or native tongue of Nice, is no 
other than the ancient Provei^aj, from 
which the Italian, Spanifli, and French lan- 
guages, have been formed* This is the lan- 
guage that rofe upon the ruins of the Latin 
tongue, after the irruptions of the Goths, 
Vandals, Huns, and Burgundians, by whpm 
the Roman empire was deftroyed. It was 
fpoke all over Italy, Spain, and the fouthern 
parts of France, until the thirteenth century, 
when the Italians began to potifh it into the 
language which they nqw caU their own. 
The Spaniards and French, likewife, im>» 
proved it into their refpeftive tongues. From 
its great affinity to the Latin, it was called 
Romance, a name which the Spaniards ftill 
give to their own language. As the fkft le- 
gends of knight-errantry were written in Pro- 
vencal, all fubfequent performances of tfee 
fame kind, have derived from it the name of 
romance ; and a$ thole annals of chivalry 
contained extravagant adventures of knights, 
giants, and necromancers, etery improbable 
ilory or fiftion is to this day called a romance* 
Mr. WaTpole, in his Catalogue of royal and 

noble 
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noble Authors, liar produced two fe&ntfs m 
the antietit Provencal, written by our kwa$ 
Richard L furnamed Qeur de Lion; an4 
Voltaire, in his Hiftorical Trafts, ha? fa- 
voured the world with fome fpecimens of 
the fame language. The Patois of t$§e> 
muft, without doubt, have umiwgons c}ian+ 
ges and corruptions is the coujfe of f0 jflpftr 
ny ages, efpeciaily as no jwm fyaye hwo> 
taken to prcferve its original parity, either 
m orthography or pronunciation. , It is por 
gle<fted, as the language of th? vulgar ; an4 
icarce any-body here knows either its origin 
or conftitution. I have in vain endeavoured 
to procure fome pieces in the anfcienfe Pro-* 
ven5al, that I might 'compare them witk tbft 
modern Patois: but I can find no perfon to 
give me the leaft information on the ft*bje£t. 
The fhades of ignorance, fioth, and ftupi- 
dity, are impenetrable. Almoft every ^ word 
of the Patois may ftill be found in the Ita- 
lian, Spaiaafh, and French languages, with 
a fmall change; in the pronunciation. Cavaffo* 
fignifying a horfe in Italian and Spariifll, is 
called cavao ; maifon> the French word for a 
hoitje, is changed into maion.y. agua,, w^li 
4 ' means 
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means water in Spaniflv the Niflards call im- 
gua. To eXprefs, what ajiop is here! they fay 
acco fa lac aqui, which is a fentence com* 
pofcd of two Italian words, one French, 
and one Spanifti* This is nearly the pro- 
portion in which thefe three languages will 
be found mingled in the Patois of Nice ; 
which, with fome variation, extends over all 
Provence, Languedoc, and Gafcony. I will 
now treat you with two or three ftanzas of 
a canzon % or hymn, in this language, to the 
Virgin Mary, which was lately printed at 
Nice- 



Vierge, maire* dt Diet!, Virgin, mother of God* 

Nuoftro buono avocado, Our good advocate, 

Bmbel car uvoftre iieu, With your dear ion, 

En Feneftro » adourado, In Feneftro adored, 

Jeu voua Jkludi, I fclute you, 

£ demandi en focouri $ And afk his aifiuance j 

£ fenfo autre pretudi, And without farther prelude, 

Canti lout uvoftre honour*. I fag your honours. 



Qu.* ario de Paradis ! What air of Paradife ! 

Que maefta divino I What majefty divine ! 

Sa&mon es d* ad vis, - Solomon is of opinion^ 

Gtugiar de uvoftro minoj To judge of your appearance J 

Vous dis plus bello % ■ Says you are the faireft : 

£ km dis ben foven And it is often faid 

De toutoi lei fcmcllo, Of all females, 

£ non s'engano rem _ # And we are not at all deceived. 

* Feneftro U the name of a place in this neighbourhood, 
where there is a fuppufed miraculous fan&uary, or chapel, 
•f the Virgin Mary. 
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Ou 1 ario de Paradist 
Que raaefta divino I 
La bellezzo eblovis ; 
La bonta l'ufcigl xaSino. 
Sias couronado t 
Tenes lou monde en man t 
Sua del trono aflettado, 
Riget loo uroftrc enfan. 



What air of Paradife! 

What majefty divine I 

The beauty dazzles ; 

The goodnefs purites the eye : 

You are crowned s 

You hold the world in your hand t 

Seated on the throne. 

You fupport your child. 



You fee I have not chpfen this canzon for 
the beatoty and elegance of thought ancl ex- 
preffion ; but give it you as the only printed 
specimen I could find of the modern Proven- 
cal. If you have any curiofity to be further 
acquainted witih the Patois, 1 will endeavour 
to procure you fetisfa&ion. Mean while, I 
am, in plain Englifh, 



Dear Sir, 



Ever yours, 1 



Vol. h 
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LETTER XXII. 

Nut, November 10, 17(4* 

Dear Sir, 

I Had once thoughts of writing a complete 
natural hiftory of this town and county : 
but I found myfelf altogether unequal to the 
fcafk. I have neither health, ftrength, nor 
opportunity, to make proper collections of 
the mineral, vegetable, and animal produc- 
tions. I am not much converfant with thefe 
branches of natural philofophy. I have no 
books to direfr my inquiries. I can find no 
perfon capable of giving me the leaft infor- 
mation or afliftance $ and I am drangely puz- 
zled by the barbarous names they give to 
many different fpecies, the defcriptions of 
which I have read under other appellations ; 
and which, as I have never feen them be- 
fore, I cannot pretend to diftinguifh by the 
eye. You muft therefore be contented with 
fuchr imperfeft intelligence as my opportuni- 
ties, can afford* 

The 
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The ufeful arts pra&ifed at Nice, are thefe, 
gardening and agriculture* with their confe* 
quences, the making of wine, oil, and cor- 
dage ; the rearing of filk-worms, with the 
fubfequent management and manufatture of 
that produ&ion -, and the fifhing, which I 
have already defcribed. 

Nothing can be more unpromifing than the 
natural foil of this territory, except in a very 
few narrow, bottoms, where there is a (tiff 
clay, which when carefully watered, yields 
tolerable pafturage. In every other part, the 
foil confifts of a light fand mingled with peb- 
bles, which ferves well enough for the cul- 
ture of vines and olives : but the ground 
laid out for kitchen herbs* as well < as for 
other fruit, muft be manured with great care 
and attention. They have no black cattle to 
afford fuch compoft as our farmers ufe in 
England. The dung of mules and afTes, 
which are their only beads of burthen, is of 
very little value for this purpofe 5 and the 
natural fterility of their ground requires 
fomething highly impregnated with nitre and 
volatile falts. They have recourfe therefore 
to pigeon's dung and ordure, which fully 

Z 2 anfwer 
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^nfwer their expe&ations. Every pea&nt 
opens, at one corner of his wall, a public 
houfe of pffice for the reception of paHen- 
gers ; and in the town of Nice, every tenfc- 
xnent i$ provided with one of thefe receptacles, 
the contents of which are carefully preferved 
for fale. The peafant comes with his afibs 
end cafks to carry it off before d$y, and pays 
for it according to its quality, which he exarr 
inine* and inveftigates, by th$ tafts and fl*i 
vour* The jakes of a protpftant family, who 
eat gras every day, bears a much higher price 
than the privy of a good catholic who lives 
tnaigre one half of the year. The vaults, be-? 
longing to the Convent of Minims are not 
worth emptying. 

The ground here is not d?lwd ^ith fpades 
as in England, but laboured with a bread, 
lharp hough, with a fhoft horizontal haindlc; 
^nd the climate is fo hot and dry in the fum- 
frier, that the plants muft be watered. every 
morning and evening, especially, where it is 
not Shaded by trees. It is furpriflng to fee 
bow the produdtioftsof the earth are crouded 
together; One would imagine they would 
rob one another of nourifhjnent $ and more-* 
2 over 
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over be ftifled for want of air $ and doubt- 
kfs this is the cafe. Olive and other fruit- 
trees are planted in rows very clofe to each 
other. Thefe are conne&ed by vines, and 
the interfaces, between the rows, are filled 
with corn. The gardens that fupply the 
town with fallad and pot-iierbs, lye all on 
the fide of Provence, by the highway. They 
are furrounded with high ftotie-walls, or 
ditches, planted with a kind of cane or large 
iced, which anfwers many ptirpofes in this 
country. The leaves of it afford fuftenance 
to the afies/and the canes not only ferve as 
fences to the inclofures > but are ufed to prop 
the vines and peafe : they are formed into ar- 
bours, and wore as walking- ftaves. AH thefe 
gardens are watered by little rills that come 
from the mountains, particularly, by the fmatt 
branches of the two fources which I have de- 
scribed in a former letter, as iflaing from the 
two fides of a n*ounlain, under the names of* 
Fontaine de Maraille y and Fontaine du T'emfle. 
In the neighbourhood of Nice, they raife 
* conftderable quantity of hemp, the largeft 
antf ftrongeft I ever faw. Part of this, when 
dreffed, is exported to of her countries $ and 

Z 3 part 
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part is manufa&ured into cordage. How- 
ever profitable it may be to the grower, it is 
certainly a great nufance in the fummer. 
When taken out of the pits, where it has 
been put to rot, the ftrench it raifes is quite 
infupportable j and muft undoubtedly be un- 
wholefome. 

There is fuch a want of land in this neigh- 
bourhood, that terraces are built over one 
another with loofe ftones, on the faces of 
bare rocks, and thefe being covered with 
earth and manured, are planted with olives, 
vines, and corn. The fame (hift was prac- 
tifed all over Paleftihe, which was rocky and 
barren, and much more populous than the 
county of Nice, 

Notwithftanding the fmall extent of this 
territory, there are Tome pleafant meadows in 
the fkirts of Nice; that produce excellent 
clover 5 and the corn which is fown in open 
fields, wheit It has the full benefit of the 
foil, fun, knd air, grows to a furprizing 
height. * \1 have feen rye feven or eight feet 
high. All vegetables have a wonderful growth 
in this climate. Befides wheat, rye, barley, 
and oats, this country produces a good deal 

of 
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of Meliga, or Turkifh wheat, which is what 
we call Indian corn* I have, in a former let- 
ter, obferved that the meal of this grain goes 
by the name polenta, and makes excellent 
hafty-pudding, being very nourifhing, and 
counted an admirable pe&oral. The pods 
and ftalks are ufed for fuel ; and the leaves 
are much preferable to common ftraw, for 
making paillajes. 

The peafe and beans in the garden appear 
in the winter like beautiful plantations of 
young trees in bloffora ; and perfume the air. 
Myrtle, fweet- briar, fweet-marjoram, fage, 
thyme, lavender, rofemary, with many other 
aromatic herbs and flowers, which with us 
require the moft careful cultivation, are here 
found wild in the mountains. 

It is not many years fince the Niffards 
learned the culture of filk- worms, of their 
neighbours the Piedmonteze ; and hitherto 
the progrefs they have made is not very con- 
fiderable : the whole county of Nice pro- 
duces about one hundred and thirty- threfc 
bales of three hundred pounds each, amount- 
ing in value to four hundred thoufand livrcs. 

Z 4 In 
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In the beginning of April, when thj^ mul- 
berry-leaves begin to put forth, the«ggs or 
grains that produce the filk-wonn, are hatchr- 
ed. The grains are .wafhed in wine,, and 
thofe that fwim on the top, are thrown a- 
way as good for nothing. The reft being 
deposited in fmall bags of linen, are . worn 
by women in their bofoaos, until the worms 
begin to appear: then they . are placed in 
{hallow vrooden boze^ covered with a piece 
of white papery cut intp little holes* through 
which / the worms afcend as they are hatched, 
to feed on the young mulberry -leaves* of 
which there is % . layer above the paper* 
Thefe boxgs are kept for warmth between two 
jnatt^afles,, apd vifited every day. Frefh 
leaves are laid in* and the worms that feed 
^rsr^g&oved fucceffiyely to the other placepre- 
pared for their reception. This k an habi- 
tation, confifting of two or tfrreeftories* about 
twenty inchfa /rpm each other, raiied.ppon 
four wopdefl # pofts, The floor*, are JJfajde of 
canes,, aij^itr^jved vyith frefh mulberry-leam : 
the corner po£s> and other occafiopal props, 
for fuflaining the different floods, qce covered 
with a coat of loofe heath, which is twitted 

round 
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round the wood. The worms when hatched 
are laid upon the floors ; and here you may 
fee them in all the different ftages of moult- 
ing or calling the (lough, a change which 
they undergo three times fucceffively before 
they begin to work. The (ilk-worm is an 
animal of fuch acute and delicate fcn&tions, 
that too much care cannot be taken to keep 
its habitation clean, and to refrefh it from, 
time to time with pure air. I have ieen 
them langutfh and die xn, fcoresy in CQmfe- 
quence of an accidental bad fmelL fte 
foiled leaves, and the filth which they mce£- 
farily produce, fhould be carefully fluffed 
every day; and it would not be amifs to 
purify the air fomeiimes with fumes of vine*, 
g^r, rofe, or orange-flower water. Thefe 
niceties, however, are but. little ob&rved*. 
They commonly lie in heap a& thick a* 
fhrimps in a piate, fome feeding on the 
leaves* fome new hatched, fome mtranced hi 
the agonies of caftiag their fkin, fame? lan-^ 
guifhing, and fome a*&uaUyd?adi with a Ut-< 
ter of half eaten, faded leaves about 41-^ ep H in 
aclofe room* crpuded with women 3#d jsh#y 
dren, not at all remarkable for their clefmlw 

nefs. 
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ncfs. I am affined by fome perfons of credit/ 
that if they are touched, or even approached, 
by a woman in her catamenia, they infallibly 
expire. This, however, muft be understood 
.of thofe females whofe ikins have naturally a 
very rank flavour, which is generally height- 
ened at fuch periods. The mulberry-leaves 
ufed in this country are of the tree which 
bears a fmall white fruit not larger than a 
damafcene. They are planted on purpofe, 
and the leaves are fold. at fo much a pound. 
By the middle of June all the mulberry- trees 
areftripped; but new leaves fucceed, and in 
a few weeks, they are cloathed again with 
frcfli verdure. In about ten days after the 
laft moulting, the filk-worm climbs upon the 
props of his houfe, and choofing a fituation 
among the heath, begins to fpin*in a moft 
curious manner, until he is quite inclofed, 
and the cocon or pod of filk, about the fize 
of a pigeon's egg, which he has produced, 
remains fufpended by feveral filaments. It is 
not unufual to fee double cocons, fpun by 
two worms included under a common cover. 
There muft be an infinite number of worms 
to yield any confiderable quantity of filk. 

One 
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One ounce of eggs or grains produces four 
nip, or one hundred Nice pounds of cocons ; 
and one rup, or twenty-five pounds of cocons, 
if they are rich, gives three pounds of raw 
filk 5 that is, twelve pounds of (ilk are got 
from one ounce of 'grains, which ounce of 
grains is produced by as many worms as are 
mclofed in one pound, or twelve ounces of 
cocons. In preferring the cocons for breed, 
you muft choofe an equal number of males 
and females ; and thefe are very eafily diftin~ 
guifhed by the fhape of the cocons ; that 
which contains the male is (harp, and the 
other obtufe, at the two ends. In ten or 
twelve days after the cocon is finifhed, the 
woipn makes its way through it, in the form 
of a very ugly, unwieldy, aukward butter- 
fly, and as the different fexes are placed by 
one another on paper or linen, they imme* 
diately engender. The female lays her eggs, 
which are carefully preferred* but neither 
flie nor her mate takes any nourishment, and 
in eight or ten days after they quit the cocons, 
they generally die. The filk of thefe cocons 
cannot be wound, becaufe the animals > in, 
piercing through them, have deftroyed the 

continuity 
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continuity of the filaments. It is therefore, 
firft boiled, and then picked and carded like 
wool, and being afterwards fpun, is ufed in 
the coarfer fluffs of the filk manufa&ttre. 
The other cocons, which yield the beft filk, 
are managed in a different manner. Before 
the inclofed worm has timef to penetrate, the 
filk ts reeled off with equal care and inge- 
nuity. A handful of the cocons afe thrown 
into a kettle of boiling water, which not only 
kills the. animal, but diflblves the glutinous 
fobftance by which the fine fifcrtrtents of the 
filk Cohere or dick together, fo that they are 
cafily wound off, without bfeaking. Six or 
fetfen 6f thefe.fmall filaments being jetaied to* 
gp ther are palled over a kind of twiftkig iron, 
and fi&ed to the wheel, which <Jne girl turns, 
while aiiothcr, wifh her haftds in the boiling 
water, difentan^ks the thready pins them 
when they chtece to break, and fuppfies freflt 
cocons wkh adrfairable dexterity and difpatch. 
There is a iriamifafhare of this kind jufl with-- 
out one of th6 gates; of Nice> where forty or 
fifty of thefe wheels are worked together, andr 
give employ ment for fbme weeks to dduble the 
number of young women. Tbofe who.ma^ 

nage 
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hagc the pods that float in the boiling water 
mull fee very alert, otherwife they will fcald 
their fingers. The fmell that comes from the 
boiling coeens is extremely offenfive.^ Hard 
by the harbour, there is a very curious mill 
for twitting the filk, which goes by water. 
There is in the town of Nice, a well regu- 
lated hofpit?l for poor orphans of both foxety 
wh<?fe above one hundred of them are exxU 
jApyied in drafting, dying, fpirining and wt»y^ 
ing the filk. In the villages of Provence, you 
fee the poor women in the ftreets fpinning 
raw filk upon diftaves : but here the feme 
inftrupient is only ufed for fpinning hefqp 
*nd ffcx ; which laft, however, is not pf tlw 
ff pprth pf Nice^But left I fliopld fp«i tfu« 
letter tQ a tedipi»s tepgth, I will now wind 
pg 8*y bottom, ajid bid you heartily fare~, 
well* 
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LETTER XXIII. 

. . , Nki t December 19, 17644 

Si*, 

IN may laft, I gave you a fuccinft account 
of the filk-worm, and the management 
of that curious infeft in this country. I (hall 
how proceed to defcribe the methods of mak- 
ing wine and oil. 

' "The vintage begins in September. The 
grapes being chofert and carefully picked, are 
put into a large vat, where they are preffed 
by a man's naked feet, and the juices drawn 
off by a dock below. When no more is pro- 
cured by this operation, the bruifcd graphs 
are put into the prefs, and yield ftill more 
liquor. The juice obtained by this double 
preffure, being put in caiks, with their bungs 
open, begins to ferment and difcharge its 
impurities at the openings. The wafte occa- 
fioned by this difcharge, is conftantly fup- 
plied with frefh wine ; fo that the calks are 
always full. The fermentation continues 

for 
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for twelve, fifteen, or twenty days, according 
to the ftrength and vigour of the grape. In 
about a month* the wine is fit for drinking. 
When the grapes are of a bad, meagre kind, 
the wine dealers. mix the juice with pigeons- 
dung or quick-lime, in order to give it a 
fpirit which nature has denied : but this is a 
very ijiifchievous adulteration. 

. The procefs for oil-making is equally finj- 
ple. The beft olives are thofe that grow wild.} 
but the quantity of them is very inconfidera- 
ble. Olives begin to ripen and drop in the 
beginning of November : but fome remain 
on the trees till February, and even till April, 
and thefe are counted, the moft valuable. 
When the olives are gathered, they muft be 
inanufa&ured immediately* before they fade 
and grow wrinkled, otherwise they will pro- 
duce bad oil. They are firft of all ground 
into a pafte by a mill-ftone fet edge- ways in 
a circular ftone-trough, and turned by water. 
This pafte is put into circular cafes made of 
grafs woven, having a round hole at top and 
bottom ; when filled they refemble in fhape 
our Chefhire cheefes. A number of thefe 
placed one upon another, are put in a prefs, 

and 
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and being fqueezed, the oil with all ifs im- 
purities, runs into a receptacle below fixed 
in the ground. From hence it is laded into a 
wooden vat, half filled with water. The 
fordes or 'dirt falls to the bottom ; the oil 
fwims a-top -, and being fkimmed off, is bar- 
relled lip in fmall oblong calks. What it- 
mains in the vat, is thrown into a largfc ftone 
tifterft with water, and after being often ftirred, 
mid ttandkrg twelve or fourteen days, yields 
a coarfer oil ufed for Tamps and manufac- 
tured Aftfer thefe procefles, they extraft aA 
bil ftiH more coarfe and fetid from the refufe 
of the whole. Sometimes, hi ordef to intikh 
the olives grind the more eafily into a pafte, 
and part with more oil, they are mixed with a 
little hot water : but the oil thus procured. is 
Spt to grow rancid. The very fineft, called 
virgin oil, is made chiefly of* green olives, 
and fold at a very high price, becaufea great 
quantity is required to produce a very little 
oil. Even the fluff that is; left after all thefe 
operations, confifting pf the dried pulp, is 
ibid for fuel, and ufed in brqfieres for warm- 
ing apartments which have no chimney. 

I have 



-I have now fj#cified all the raanufacluraa 
or! Nice which *f e. worth mentioning. Tru* 
it w, there is finite coorfe paper made in thi$ 
neighbourhood.; there are alfo people hero 
who drefs ikins and make leather for the ufij 
of the inhabitants : hut' this bufinefs is very 
ill performed : the gloves and fhoes are gene- 
rally rotten as they come from the hands of 
the maker. Carpenter's, joiner^ and Wack- 
fmith'a work. is very coarfely and clumfily 
donf. There are no chairs to be had at 
Nice, but crazy things made of a few ftkks, 
with ru(h bottoms, which are fold for tweW 
livpea a dozen. Noting can be more con- 
temptible than the hard-ware made in thia 
place, fuch as knives, fciflara, and candle-* 
(buffers. AH utenfils in brafs and copper ara 
very iU made and finiihed. The ftlver-froitb* 
make nothing but fpoons, forks, paultry 
rings, and croj&t for the necks of the wo- 
men, 

The houfes arc built of a ragged iton« 
dgg from the mountains, and the interfticei 
are filled with rubble j fo that the walls would 
appear very ugly, if they were not covered 
with plainer, which has a good effect. They 

Vo l. L A a generally 
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generally confift of three ftories, and are co- 
vered with tiles. The apartments of the 
better fort are large and lofty, the floors 
paved with brick, the roofs covered with a 
thick coat of ftucco, and the walls white- 
tyafhed. People of diftinflion hang their 
chambers with damalk, ftriped filk, painted 
cloths, tapeftry, or printed Knnen. All the 
doors, as well as the windows, confift of 
folding leaves. As there is no wainfcot ia 
the rooms, which are divided by ftone parti- 
tions and the floors and cieling are covered 
with brick and ftucco, fires are of much 
left dreadful confequcnces here than in our 
country. Wainfcot would afford harbour 
for bugs : befides, white walls have a better 
effedt in this hot-tlimate. The beds com- 
monly ufed in this place, and all over Italy, 
confift of a paillafe, with one or two mat- 
trafles, laid upon planks, fupported by two 
wooden benches. Inftead of curtains there 
is a couzini&e or mofquito net, made of a 
kind of gauze, that opens and contra&s oc- 
cafionally, and inclofes the place where you 
lie : perfbns of condition, however, have alio 

bedfteads 

V . 4- 
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bedfteack and curtains ; but thefe laft artf 
never ufed in the fuminer. 

In thefe countries, people of all tanks 
dine exa&ly at noon j and this is tke time I 
feize in winter, for making my daityifour of 
the ftreets and ramparts, which at all other* 
hqurs of the day are crowded with men, wo* 
men, children and beafts of burthen. The 
rampart is the common road for tarriages of 
all kinds. I think there are two private 
coaches ,in Nice, befides that of the com-* 
mandant 2 but there are fedan chairs, which 
may be had at a reafonable rate. When I 
bathed in the fummer, I paid thirty fols* 
equal to eighteen-pence, for being carried to 
and from the bathing place, which was si- 
mile from my own houfe* Now I am fpeak- 
ing of bathing, it may not be amifs to in-* 
form you that though there is a fine open 
beach, extending feveral miles to the weft** 
ward of Nice, thofe who cannot fwim ought 
to bathe with great precaution, as the fea is 
very deep, and the defcent very abrupt from 
within a yard or two of the water's edge* 
The people here were much furprifed when I 
began to bathe in the beginning of May. 

A a 2 They 
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They thought it very fbange, that a man 
feemingly confumptive fhould plunge into 
the fea, efpeciatty when the weather was fo 
cold ; and forae of the doftors prognosticated 
immolate death. But, when it was perceived 
that I grew better in confequcnce of the bath, 
fome of the Swiis officers tried the fame ex- 
; -periment, and in a few days, our example 
was followed by feveral inhabitants of Nice. 
There, is$ however, no convenience for thi* 
operation, from the benefit of which the fair 
fcxmuft be intirely excluded, unlets they lay 
afide all regard to decorum ; for the fhore n 
always lined with fifhing-bbats, and crouded 
with people* If a lady fhpuld be at the ex* 
pence of having a tent pitched on the beach 
where fee might put on and off her bathing** 
(kefs* flie could not pretend to go into the fea 
without proper attendants t nor could fee 
poffibly plunge headlong into the water, 
which is the saoft cfioftuat, and kaft dan- 
gerous way of bathing. All that file can do 
is to have the fea-water brought into her 
houfe, % and make life of a bafthiag-tub, which 
may be made according to her wvn, or phy- 
fician^ d^eftipn. . 

\ ; What 
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What further I have to fay of this climate 
and country, you fliall have in my next; 
and then you will be releafed from a fubjeft, 
which I am afraid has been but too circum- 
ftantiafly handled by, 

Sir, 

Your very humble fervant. 



« 
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Met, Jamary 4, 17*5. 

. Dear Sir, 

THE conftitution of this climate may 
be pretty well afcertained, from the 
mclofed regifter of the weather, which I kept 
with all poffible care and attention. From a 
perufal af it, you will fee that there is k& 
fain and wind it Nice, than in any other 
part of the world that I know $ and fuch is 
the ferenity of the air, that you fee nothing 
above your heard for feveral months together, 
but a charming blue expanfe, without cloud 
or fpeck. Whatever clouds may be formed 
A a 3 by 
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by evaporation from the fea, they feldgm 
<?r never hover over this (mall territory \ but, 
in all probability, are attradted by the moun<* 
tains that furround it, and there fall in raitv 
or fnow : as for thofe that gather from othep 
quarters, I fuppofe their progrefs hitherward 
is obftru&ed by thofe very Alps which rife 
one over another, to an extent of many 
leagues. This air being dry, pure, heavy, 
$nd elaftic, muft be agreeable to the conftir- 
tution of thofe who labour under diforders 
arifing from weak nerves, obftni&cd perfpi- 
ration, relaxed fibres, a vifcidity of lymph, 
and a languid circulation. In other refpe&s, 
it encourages the fcurvy, the atmof|>Hcre be- 
ing undoubtedly impregnated with fea-falt. 
Ever fince my arrival at Nice, I have had a 
fcorbutical eruption on my right hand, 
which diminifhes and increafes according to 
iht ftatc of my health, One day laft fum T 
mer, when thtere was a ftrong breeze from* 
$he fea, the furface of our bodies was co- 
vered with 3 (alt brine, very perceptible to 
fhe tafte.; my gums, as well as thofe of 
flndtjier perfon in my family, began to fwell, 

:.j .. '. mi 
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and grow painful, though this had never 
happened before ; and I was feized with vio- 
lent pains in the. joints of my knees, I was 
then at a country-houfe fronting the fea; 
and particularly expofed to the marine air. 
The fwelling of our gums fubfided as the 
wind fell : . but what was very remarkable, 
the fcurvy-fpot on my hand difappeared, and 
did not return for a whole month. It is af- 
firmed, that fea-falt will diflblve, and ren- 
der the blood fo fluid, that it will exude 
through the coats of the veflels. Perhaps 
the fea-fcurvy is a partial diffolution of it, 
by that mineral abforbed from the air by the 
lymphatics on the furface of the body, and 
by thofc of the lungs in refpiration. Certain ' 
it is, . in the laft ftages of the fea-fcurvy, the 
blood often burfts from the pores; and this 
phenomenon is imputed to a high degree of 
putrefaftion : fure enough it is attended with 
putrefaction. We know that a certain quan- 
tity of fait is required to preferve the animal 
juices from growing putrid: but, how a 
greater quantity ihould produce putrefa&ion, 
I leave to wifcr heads to explain. Many peo- 
A a 4 . pi* 
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pit here hate fcorbutkal ctirftplwnti, taough 
their teeth are not afffcftecL They are ftrfj* 
jeft to eruptions on the flrin, putrid gums* 
pains in the bones, laffitudc, indigeftibu,;aad 
low fpirhs $ but the. reigning diftemper ia ft 
wiarafmus, or confumption, which., proceeds 
gradually, without any pulmonary complaint, 
the complexion growing more and more' flo-^ 
rid, 'till the very laft fceae. of the tragedy, 
This I would impute to the eflfeds of a very 
dry, faline atmofphere, uponJa thin habit, 
in which there is an extraordinary wafl* by 
perfpiration. The air is remarkably (alt in 
this di$R&, beeaufe the mountains that hern 
it in, prevent its communication with the cir-* 
cumarrtbicnt atmofphere, in which the falin* 
particles would otherwife be diffufed; «nd 
there is no rain, nor dew, to precipitate «* 
diuolvs them. Such an air as J have de- 
ftribed, fhould have no bad effect upon ft 
moid, phlegmatic conftiruiion, fuch u mine * 
and yet it muft be owned, I have been vifi- 
bly wafting finoe I came hither, though this 
decay I considered as the pragrefs of the./*** * 
which began in England. But the air pi 
>Jice has had a ftfll, wore fenfible, e$fe& upon 

Mr, 
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Mr. Sell-**, who laboured Under nervous 
complaint* to fodi a d«gree, that life was a 
bmtheh whim. He had alfo a fixed pain in 
his bftaft; for which complaint he had for* 
mdrly tried tile air of Naples, where he reft* 
0ed forafr-'Cdnffeierable time, and in a great 
meufure rewvered : but, this returning with 
weaknefc,, feintneti, low fpkits, and entire 
lofs of appetittj he was advifed to come hi* 
Ihef) and the fucceft of his journey has 
greatly exceeded his expectation. Though 
the weather has been remarkably bad' for this 
climate, he has enjoyed perfect health. Sinai 
he arrived ft Nice, the pain in his breaft va- 
n'tlhed) he eats heartily, fleeps well, is in 
high fpirits, ahd fo ftrong, that he is never 
off his legs in the day-time. He can walk 
to the Var , and back again, before dinner ; 
and he has diffibed to the tops of all th<* 
mountains in this neighbourhood. I never 
few bSrofe fuch fudden and happy effe6b from 
the change of air. I mult alfo acknowledge, 
that ever fine* my arrival at Nice, I have 
breathed more freely than I had done for fame 
years* and my fpirits have been more alert. 
The father <tf my <tc<mome> who was a dan* 
«ing- 
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cing-mafter, had been £6 affii&ed with an 
afthmatic diforder, that he could not live in 
France, Spain, or Italy; but found the air 
of Nice fo agreeable to his lungs, that he, 
was enabled to exercife his profeffion for 
above twenty years, and died laft fpring 
turned of Seventy. Another advantage I have 
reaped from this climate is my being, in a 
great meafure, delivered from a flow; fever 
which ufed [to hang about me, and render 
life a burthen. Neither am I fo apt to catch 
cold as I ufed to be in England and France ; 
and the colds I do catch are not of the fame 
continuance and confequence, as thpfe to 
which I was formerly fubje£h The air of 
Nice is fo dry, that in fuouner, and even in 
winter, (except in wet weather) you may 
pafs the evening, and indeed the whole 
night, fub Bio> without feeling the leaft 
dew or moifture* and as for fogs, they are 
never feen in this diftriflu In fummer, the 
air is cooled by a regular fea-bfeeze blowing 
from the eaft, like that of the Weftrlnd&si 
It begins in the forenoon, anjl morales witjh 
the heat of the day./ It die^s away, afeopt- fix 
or feven ; and in^ediatgly *fiSF- ijwM^ J* 

fucceeded 
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Ipcceeded by an agreeable land-breeze from 
|hc mountains. The fea-breeze from the 
^aftward, however, is not fo conftant here, 
3s in the Weft-Indies between the tropicks> 
bccaufe the fun, which produces it> is not (b 
powerful This country lies nearer the re- 
gion of variable winds, and is furrounded 
by mountains, capes, and ftraights, which 
often influence the conftitution and current 
of the air. About the winter folflice, the 
people of Nice expcft wind and rain, which 
generally lafts, with intervals, 'till the begin- 
ning of February: but even during this, 
their worft weather, the fun breaks out oca*- 
fionally, and you may take the air either 
a- foot or on horfeback every day 5 for the 
moifture is immediately abforbed by the 
earth, which is naturally dry. They like* 
wife lay their account with being vifited by 
fhowers of rain ?uid gufts of wind in April. 
A weed's rain in the middle of Auguflt 
jnakes them happy- It not only refrefhes 
the parched ground, and plumps up the 
gf apes and other fruit, but it cools the .air 
and *ffuages the heats, which then begin to 
grow yfiy frpujriefome j but the rainy feafon 
,.% .* is 
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ft about thfe autumnal Equinox,' - or raffle 
fotnetfMng Biter. $ continues aWt twehe 
days o* a fbrtritghti afid is extremely wek 
cbme to the natives of this country. Thii 
Hinyfeafonis often delayed Mill' the latter 
end of Ntnrember, and fometimes 'till the 
month of becember j in which cafe, the reft 
of tSi6 winter is generally dry. The heavy 
raind in this country 'generally come with a 
lbtfth*we!ft wind, whkh was -the tr&erqui 
frbceHis dfrfrus- of the antients. It is he*d 
cfalled Lebevhe, a corruption ©f Lybitus : it 
generally Mows high &ra day or two, and 
rolls the Mediterranean "before it hi hugi 
Waves, that often enter the town of Nice. 
It RkewSfe drives before it all the douds 
which had been formed above the ftrface of 
tlte -Mediterranean. Theft being ' expended 
ift rain, fair Weather nattiraHy chfties. For 
tills reafon, th« Niffards bbferVe le l&tobe 
HtiDrimoJt letem. During the rains of this 
Tu&foti, however, the winds have been variiai- 
We. From the 6xteenth of November, *ti& 
the fourth of January, we have had two 
and twenty days of heaver rain : a very ex- 
traordinary vifitation in this country: but 
3 the 
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ffce feafons feem to be mom: irregular tjiaa 
formerly, all over Europe. In the month of 
July, the mercury in Fahrenheit's thermo* 
meter, rofe to eighty four at Rome; the 
higheft degree at which it was ever known in 
that country; and the very next day, the 
Sabine mountains were covered with fnow* 
The fame phsenomenpa happened on the ele+ 
tenth of Auguft, and the thirtieth of Sep- 
tember. The confequence of thefe fpdden 
variations of weather, was this : putrid fe^ 
vers were lefs frequent than ufcal ; but the 
fodden check of perfpiration from the cold, 
produced colds, inflammatory fore throats, 
and the rheumatifm. I know inftances of 
feme Englifhr valetudinarians, who have 
pafled the winter at Aix, on the fuppofition 
that there was little or no difference between 
that air and the climate of I£ice : but this it 
a very great rniftake, which may be attended 
with fatal consequences. Aix is altogether 
cxpofed to the north and north-weft winds; 
which blow as cold in Provence, as ever I 
felt them on the mountains of Scotland : 
whereas Nice is entirely fcreened from thefe 
windrby the Maritime Alp*, which form an 

amphi- 
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amphitheatre, to the land-fide^around this 
little territory :' but another inconteftible proof 
of the mildnefs of this climate, is deduced 
from the oranges, lemons, citrons, rofes, 
narciffus's, july-ftowers, and jonquils, which 
ripen and blow in the middle of winter. I 
have defcribed the agreeable fide of this cli-* 
mate ; and now I will pbint out its inconve- 
niences. In the winter, but efpecially in the 
fpring, the fun is fo hot, that one can hardly, 
take exercife of any fort abroad, without b^ 
ing thrown into a breathing fweat ; and the 
wind at this feafon is fo cold and piercing, 
that it often produces a mifchievous efFedfc on 
the pores thus opened. If the heat rarities 
the blood and juices, while the cold air con- 
fringes the fibres, and obftru&s the perfpi-* 
ration, inflammatory diforders muft enfue. 
Accordingly, the people are then fubjeft to 
colds, pleurifies, peripneumonies, and ardent 
fevers. An old count advifed me to flay 
within doors in March, car abrs Its bumeur* 
commencent afe remuer. During the heats of 
fumn^er, fome few perfons of grofe habits 
have, in confequence of violent exercife and 
excefs, been feized with putrid fevers, at- 
tended 
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tended with exanthemata, erifipelatous; and 
miliary eruptions, which commonly prove 
fatal: but the people in general are healthy, 
even thofe that take very little exercife; a 
ftrong prefumption in favour of the climate ! 
Af to medicine, I know nothing of the prac- 
tice of the Nice phyficians. Here are eleven 
in all ; but four or five make fhift to live by 
the profefiion. They receive, by way of fee, 
ten fols (ah Englifh fix-pence) a vifit, and 
this but ill paid ; fo you may guefs whether 
they are in a condition to fupport the dignity 
of phyfic \ and whether any mart, of a libe- 
ral education, would bury himfelf at Nice 
on fuch terms. I am acquainted with an « 
Italian phyfician fettled at Villa Franca, a 
very good fort of a man, who pradtifes for a 
certain falary, raifed by annual contribution 
among the better fort of people ; and an al- 
lowance from the king, for vifiting the fick 
belonging to the garrifon and the gallics. 
Thd Whole may amount to near thirty 
pounds. 

Among the inconveniences of this climate, 1 
the vermin form no inconfiderable article. 
' Vipers and fnakes are found in the moun- 
tains. 
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tabs; Our gardens fwarro with Uzwud&j . 
and there are feme few fcorpiow i : but as ye; 
I have feen bat one of this fpeeitf . In fum* 
jner, notwithstanding all the care and pre- 
cautions we can take, we are peibrfd with 
Incredible fwarms of flies, fleas, and bugs } 
hut the gnats, or couzins t are moj* ktoto* 
rable than all the reft. In the <lay*time, it 
is impaffible to keep the flies out of your 
mouth, noftrils, eyes, • and ears... They croud 
into your milk, tea, chocolate, foup, wine, - 
and water: they foil yew fugar, cantami^ 
nate your visuals, and devour yoar fruit i * 
they cover and defile your furniture, floors, ..-. 
cielfegs, and indeed your whok- body. Aa * 
foon as candles are lighted, the iw*fc£be§ii? 
to buz about your, ears in myriads,-' and tos*-\ 
ment you with their ftiiigs, id that you ktouL 
no reft nor refpite 'till you got into b$d, • 
where yon are fecured by your mufi|ut*ptn«K« ■ 
This inclofure. is very di&greeaJble in hot 
weather j and very inconvenient to thofe, 
who, like me, are fubjeft to a cough an4 
fpitting. It is moreover inefc&iHi} for * 
tamp oi thofe curfed infect infinwate thero- - 
(elves within it, almofl every night > and tail 
■...,:■ a dozen 
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a dozen of them are fufficient to difturb you 
'till morning* This is a plague that conti- 
nues all the ye^r j but in fummer it is into- 
lerable. During tl}is feafon, - likewife, the 
moths are fo mifchievous, that it requires 
the Atfmoft care to preferve woollen cloths 
from being deftroyed. From the month of 
May* 'till the beginning of O&ober, thp 
heat is fer violent, that you cannot ftir abroad 
after fix in the morning 'till eight at night* 
fo that you are entirely deprived of the bene-* 
fit of exercife. There is no (haded walk in* 
or near the town * and there is neither coach 
nor chaife to hire, unlefs you travel poft. In- 
deed, there is no road fit for any wheel carri* 
age, but the common highway to the Var, in 
which you are fcorched by the reflexion of 
the fun from the fand and (tones, and at the 
feme time half ftifled with duft. If you ride 
out in the cool of the evening, you will have 
the di&dvantage of returning in the dark* 
* Among the demerits of Nice, I muft alfo 
mention the water which is ufed in the city. 
It is drawn from wells $ and for the mod part 
fo hard, that it curdles with (bap. There 
are many, fountains and dreams in the neigh* 
Vol, I. B b bourhood, 
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fcomfeaifc Tta* aJfimltaalleftt 
«t nv gftflt Chl^©, fright -fcet e«fa«y#iiirt» 
tfettawhv tsiattbiom cbwtofamki attttB 
pm\u torn* : btrt tbciiiliabkartiw««irft»«r 
4t1gtite «f psblie Jj^ttt* <* cannot' rffcW 

f©rth 5 «i4 antftet in Uty - #**fc^ *Mft 
ftppty*4enble> water tor Cttlmaty «fcs?rfeft 
*tnt #* &fekj frftttfcsdfro&ni w*frMa*fe 
iag td a *oftw«w bf t)diiiit6^»iftcflb* «i^- 
ta*tt*i*Jd. Qi»Htta«n3§ w^^ihT*h*>iiwtf 
HNgtttfft ; «*l whfti tfcatf* Ary;faj{to4>faifc 
fMNtf Btaipte, wfctehnatt taWtkeJitifeeiiS' - 
• in«Mhfeftkig the *#it«r ofn**j'tiw%h* 
fcbwtoo*; f'im£it*ntk ** cttlt ttoMto*f 
RocAillto*/* fihafl tow* imottg* fW^akrtfc- 
taififr, atait #* aM t**ity> rtaR& ifrdit 
Nke. T*«^a«»feyfefouroe»/««*^P«kr 
tlxMft the mhir-, Ae -vranraft twiftgoatearfy 
C^ial to rite lieat <tf the kittg<»<b*tW«ttfiatfc 
in SoAerfctihfre, as fcr tts ! cat $*Jg*ft«fct 
itt&ttMttoh. ■ I fcav* "pertiftd a'D*tht*na»6- 
fcript, *Mfek tite** <tf thefe bttha at 3tooatH~ 
Ikre, wriWett fey like 4uke of Sptoyt* &ft 
J*yfician afecmt ftxty years ago. $ie*aiks 
nuich of the ftf pkar ahdtfce ait»*«Wck'«fcey 
-■'•■- contains 
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<*#ii%>*dvtne ftme Volatile vitriol* prtiwipl* 

*A&ih cfcaraaferffts the Crater* at Pati* tiey 

M b ^ t mu aimganAd^cfcftrufem^^oofequfendy 

«jf fcrvimrm-diibrdtfs arifittg frote a languid 

ottulatfc»y ft Acidity off the jmce» r a lax 

jfifafcy amifohftruftedvifccra. The coad from 

hence io ftocabaiarc is m feme parts very 

•fMtagaMfea*- lying along ihe bdnfc of preet* 

ffew,t kftpaflable to any other carnage but a 

mule.' The town itfctf affords bad lodging 

and aeaonimodation, and little or no fbciefy. 

Thc^ratfcrs ate at ttoxtiftance of a mile And 

a^hatf from the towni there aw no baths 

*a©r (belter, nor any fort of con venience f or 

nWirth^ drink them; and the beA part Of 

riheir efficacy is loft, imlefe they are drank at 

*e fountttMJ'head. U thefc objections were 

via feme meafurc removed, I would advife 

l^twdihariam, who tome hitfater for the 

benefit o£ tins cHtnate^, ^o pafs tike heats of 

iammer at Rocabihsre, which being fituated 

«tt»n£ motmtains, enjoys a cool temperate 

-air all the fummer. This would be a ialu- 

. tary re^itofrom the fakair of Nice, to thofe 

who labour under fcorbutical complaints ; 

: . and 
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and they would return with frefh vigour ami* 
fptrits, to pais the winter in this place, where, 
no feverhy of weather is jknown. Laft June* 
when I found myfelf fo ill at my cajine, I 
had determined to go to Rocabiliare, and. 
even to erett a hut at the fpring, for mjs 
own convenience. A gentleman of Nice un- 
dertook to procure me a tolerable lodging ix* 
the houfe of the cure, who was his relation- 
He affured me, there was no want of frefl* 
butter, goc4 poultry, excellent veal, and delU 
cate trout} and that the articles of living might, 
be had at Rocabiliare for half the price we 
paid at Nice: but finding myfelf grow better 
immediately on my return from the cajinet^ 
my own houfe, I would not put myfelf to the 
trouble and expence of a further removal. 

I think I have now communicated all the 
particulars relating to Nice, that are worth 
knowing ; and perhaps many more than you 
defired to know : but, in fuch cafes, I would 
rather be thought prolix and unentertairang, 
than deficient in that regard and attention 
with which I am very fincerely, 

. Your friend and fervant, 

END OF VOLUME L 
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